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ON THE REPORT OF THE PATENT- LAW COMMITTEE. 



When learned doctora disagree. 

Who may decide what law should he ? 



To the Editors of the London Journal of Arts, 8(C, 

Gentlembn, 
The direct collision of opinion between men of acknowledged 
skill and practical experience upon the subject of the price of Pa- 
tents for Inventions, forms a prominent feature of the Evidence 
taken before the Committee. — ** Do you conceive that any incon" 
venience arises from the present expense of taking out patents ?" 
*' A very great inconvenience and a very great objection,* *-:-* 
W. Newton, Rep. p. 77. "Do youilK>nceive that the e:^penae of 
taking out a patent now is any evil V *• No. I think it would 
be better if it were more." — S. Clegg, Rep. p. 95. Mr. J. 
Hawkins maintains that the government ought to protect all in- 

V^oi.. V,— Skconii Skuie.s^. a 
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ventions, free of cost, saving moderate office fees for labour per- 
formed. — (Rep. p. 128.) Professor Millington does not think 
the expense of a patent any evil, provided the patent was a secure 
property. — " 1 think it is rather an advantage that a patoitsliould 
not be too cheap — the world woold be inundated with tfaem." — 
Rep. p. 101. Mr. W. H. Wyatt observes, — •* There has been 
mtkk conqplaiht as to the etjpeiise di ptitetg^ IT/bu decraaaeihe 
expense much, and unless you did it, it would be no benefit, it would 
so increase the number of patents, that they would become a pub- 
lic nuisance ; for notwithstanding the great expense of obtainii^ 
patents, l^ereare patents continually obtained for the most trivial, 
absurd, and old things.*' — Rep. p. 105. 

To the assumptions of the high price -advocates, Mr. J. Macar- 
thy, an invented, gives a cool set down. — '* To a man like myself, 
an officer on half-pay, ani having afmnify, the price is a very heavy 
expense. An invention may appear u very silly thing, but at the 
same time, it may turn out a very pnfitdble thmg ; and there may- 
be a very valuable invention, that may perhiqps, come to no good.'" 
Rep. 106. 

That men of science, devoted te tiie proseoatfaig of discoveries,, 
and development of the arts, -shovddentertain a discreet jealousy 
of the injurious effects that would arise !from idlowing the human 
intellect to produce ad Ubitum, has a complete parallel in the 
history of the wisest and moist calciilatzng people of antiquity. The 
ancient Egyptians, notwithstanding tiieir rdligioas vaieration for 
cats, well considered, that at the usual ratio of felidfe pco{Migationr 
" the world would be inundated widi tiie»r" (to use IVofessor 
MillingtQn's happy expi^ession,) and so thttt polxtie nation orderedl 
that only luoidsome, fdll-grown, and amply endowed oats should 
be reserved for tiieir divinities ; and aHoweii all the unendowed 
and ugly Toms and tabbies, with their l|oly spawn and Mttle suck- 
ing gods, to be drowned without scnq>le or remorse. 

Our hlfgh-price-patent advocates, with equal antipathy to the 
embryo projections of inventors who cannot endow them with 
£.400 as a demonstration a priori thsX they are entitled to public 
support, would stflmgle or submerge tibem without the least com* 
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iction> These philoBophemiste, with a, kind of left-haoded as- 
sistance to inventive talent, would cordially apply to the projeeta 
oipoor inventors, the Egyptian principle of drowning unendoned 
kittens. 

The reasoning of the anti -reductionists is comprised in the fol- 
lowiug proposition ; — No invention ought to be permitted unless 
the inventor, besides his wits, has £.400 to spend in Ihe outset 
for the purchase of a patent security. Y. Z. cannot raise £.400, 
consequently Y. Z ought not to have any security, nor be allowed 
any protection in the prosecution of his invention. 

Scholium.— The length of die purse of an inventor, is the only 
true measure of the value of his invention. 

A few remarks upon the evidence of these gentlemen, will prove 
that they do not offer one reason for the continuation of the inju- 
rious and oppressive clvarges of patents, that will not resolve it- 
self into the nbove formula. 

In treating their opinions freely, I intend not the slightest dis- 
respect to the parties ; but upon a subject of such importance to 
thousands, whose industrious efFoits are depressed — whose ener- 
gies are withered, and whose useful talents are rendered unavail- 
able by the blighting operation of the excessive costs of patents, 
it becomes morally imperatrve upon those who are able to expose 
the oppressions of this wretched system, to obtain, by every means 
of fair argument, a rational, efficacious, and available amelioititjon 
of it — an amelioration that shall meet the just requirements of 
poor inventors, and not a mere modification of forma, and locreHse 
of security for the sole ad^■antagc of the rkh. 

I trust these beneficent principles will form the basis upon which 
our legislators will proceed in this important question. An en- 
lightened age demands measures soiled to the progreaTiion of the 
human mind in estimating right principles, and to its advancement 
in the moral perception of what constitutes jusficpiu legialatioQ. 

The opinions in favour of high priced patents all rest upon tlie 
following positions : — That high charges prevent patents being 
taking out for " trifling objects,'' and that low cliarges woidd pro- 
a multiplication or rather " inundation" of patents, to the 
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injury of the |>ublic. We will examine the value of these posi- 
tions ; their foundation, reason, and consequences. 

All the anti-reductionists agree, instinctively, ttmt high charges 
prevent patents being taken for ** trifling objects ;" but not a single 
amateur of high charges, has carried his intuitive perceptions to 
the extent of discovering, that high charges also necessarily ex- 
clude the prosecuting of inventions of value and importance in their 
several degrees. They prove the Scholium — ^that len^^ of purse 
is the measure of merit. Hieir position halts for want of its 
other leg. 

But, say some of the and — ^there is no difficulty to find monied 
support for an invention of importance. This, aa a general pro- 
position, must be evidently fallacious; because there is the general 
insuperable difficulty of making known the nature of the discovery 
or process ; which information must necessarily precede any esti- 
mate of the importance of the invention, and any arrangement for 
thie advance of funds to the inveBtor for a patent. 

But Mr. Hawkins's long and great experience in this matter is 
decisive. — ** I have been for more than thirty years in the habit of 
being consulted, confidentially, by inventors in England, France, 
America, and Austria ; and I have prevented a great number of 
patents being taken in England and France, by laying before the 
parties the difficulties they would be likely to meet with, in nego- 
ciating with men of capital, prior to ttUamg out a patent. I firmly 
believe that I am, at the present moment, the depositary of im- 
portant inventions ; which, if they could be patented free of cost^ 
and thus become marketable commoditiea, they would immediately 
occasion employment to thousands of people ; and I have no doubt 
many engineers could say the same. I know of several valuaUe 
inventions having been lost to the public by the death of inventors; 
when, if the parties could have been made secure, they would have 
treated with capitalists, and the inventions probably have become 
♦' staple articles of manufiacture. " 

** Having extensive acquaintance with men of invention and of 
capital, I undertook, many years ago, to act as agent between the 
two classes, but was very rarely able to bring the negodation to a 
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^nt&^&cYDTj conclusion, principally owing; to the oOHts of the pa- 
tent : and, indeed, I do not recollect that 1 ever succeeded in such 
a negociation, without taking upon myself the serious responsibi- 
lity of recommending the invention ; which recommendation com- 
mon pmdence generally hindered me giving, even when I thought 
hig;hly of the invention : and finding firom much vexatiouB eiperi- 
eocc, that Buch negociations tend only to waste the time of all 
parties. I have for some time declined attempting to bring capi- 
taliete and inventors together." Hop. p. 12S. 

Here then, is a practical, rational, and convincing statement of 
the difiiculties inventors without the means of pHying for our high 
priced patents, are subjected to ; and of the estensive and incal- 
culable injury which the commerce, arts, and revenue of the coun- 
try sustain from year to year, by the retention of the absurd and 
escesaive fees and duties upon patents. 

It happens that none of the gentlemen, whose imaginations are 
so haunted with the dread of " trifling inventions," have been asked 
what they would deem trifling inventions, and how the public, not 
being forced to purchase or use them, can be injured by tlieir being 
patented ? 

"Trifling inventions" appear a kind of non-descript chimera. 
If by the term, worthless and unprofitable mechanical specula- 
tions, or processes in manu&ctures are meant — that such can be 
injurious to the public after a very few trials, is a contradiction in 
terms ; it is because the public do not purchase or use them, that 
they are proved worthless, and become unprofitable ; and if the 
public forbear to purchace or use, where is the injury to the 
pubhc f The failure ia visited solely upon the over-sanguine, un- 
informed, or inexperienced projectors, who have spent their time 
and money in obtaining a monopoly for inventions or articles, 
which the public would have allowed them to monopolize without 
the charges of patents. 

If by " trifling inventions," such discoveries and improvements 
as are too unimportant to come within range of professional 
notice, or such as are not immediately connected with the ma- 
chinery and procesECE of our great staple manufkttures, or gene- 
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rally such aa may ^pear to ecientific men trivial id their opera- 
tkm and results, the aoewerB are to be found in the evidence. 
Mr. J, Macarthy gives the exclueionistg a complete eonge. He 
practioally finds " tliat an invention may appear a very silly thing, 
but at the »ame time turn out a very profitable thin^." How can 
an improvement be advantageoue to the inventor, but by an advan- 
tage being derived from its use by the public ? How can a thing 
turn out profitable excepting there be purchasers who find a valne 
or convenience in the use of the thing ? How could any invett- 
tion, however trivial, become of such general use as to make a 
■atiefactoty return to the inventor, if it were not intrinsically more 
useful Uian that which it supercedes the use of? When the ex- 
eluEtoniste have rationally answered these questions, they can pro- 

[ fieed with the evidence. 

I Mr. Jolin Farey, who seems to have devoted himself to the ac- 
cumulation of every possible information — legal, technical, and 
practical — upon this extensive subject, and to whom the public ate 
indebted for the able collection and arrangement of the mass of 
official papers, and adjudged cases which form the principal part of 
the copious appendix to the report — tlirows, by his evidence, a 
strong light upon the practical beneficial effects which have resaHed 
to the public from the prosecution of trifling inventions, under pa- 
tents where inventors have fortunately possessed the means of ob- 
.taining them. '■ I consider, in general," says Mr. F. *' that the 
public derive some benefit from many patents for trivial inventions, 
such as snuffers, stirrups, lamps, cork-screws, and many other ar- 
ticles of domestic use, which can be of no material value to the 
public for the use and exercise of the inventions ; but by the ope- 
ration of patents, the making and using of patent articles (which 
have merit enough to sell) is multiplied and accumulated into coa- 
nderable trades, which would never have arisen to any such ex- 
tent without patents ; because no individuals would have devoted 
themselves to have created such trades, if others could have sup- 
plied the demand as freely as themselves when created ; but hav- 
ing been cultivated ae distinct trades by interested patentees, Bueh 
trades continue to be permanent after the expiration of the patents. 
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Tltat i» the origin of a tmmber 0/ considerable trades at Birmtnglmm, 
Shield, and in London." — Rep. p. 141. Hwe tie bets eenBiU<r 

Mr. Farey, speaking merely as a piactical man and not aa « 
political economist, has not adverted to the immense public ad- 
vantages resultii^ from the eatablisLmeat of considerable trades 
in trivial improvements and trifling inventions. The employ- 
ment of artificers and workmen, who would not have been reared 
and employed but ftw the establishment of such traiks ; the addi- 
tional demand for iaboiir in the construction of workshops, tools, 
dwellings, &c. — all formed of materials directly or indirectly taxed; 
the additional consomption of clothing, food and liqaore — all taxed 
to the extent of hearing i the easing of poor rates in lai^ manu- 
facturing districts, by every new establishment which is profitdily 
conducted ; the employment of clerks, agents, travellers and tetter 
necessary persons, for the conducting and extending the use of the 
■ew manufacture or improvement, however " trifling" in Uie eati- 
mation of scientific professors, and cscluaive machinists, whose 
intellectual orbits are dlazified by the rapid " rotatory'' motionsof 
their vast imaginatioiis. 

The above are the decisive — and to the revenue — tangible rvavUs 
of the encouragement by a monopoly to the inventors of "" trifling" 
improvements when established as trades — which nevercould be 
done excepting consumers found an advantage in using the " Iri-, 
fling inventions." 

There ore other results not to be overlooked by economists 
and legislators 1 the spirit of industry and activity excited by tliie 
general encouragement of every man's talent — the spirit of satis- 
fection in the protection offered tohia exertions — and the spirit of 
comparative acquiescence in those extravagancies and blunders 
from which " the beet of governments" is not always exempt — 
that men fully and ]trc£tably employed are disposed to yield. 

In the present state of the country, this last idea contains a 
volume of argument in favour of setting as many mens wits and 
hands to work, even upon the most " trifling inventions" as can 

: possibly abstracted from too close an investigation of the 
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principles upon which institutions toe founded, 
practical efforts to mend tlie anperetnicturp. 

I bave in a former letter fully diacnssed the inherent rtgit of 
every man to have protection afforded to Ids mental property iu 
matters of invention, as founded upon common law, independent 
of any estimate of the intrinsic value of such property ; and the 
practical application of that eound principle to all other mental 
exertions, save those of inventors. The evidence of Mr. Haw- 
kins supports the whole of my argument and views ac to the 
necessity of inunediately rectifying the anomaly between the prin- 
ciple and practice of the law in respect of inventio 
•' I would propose patent? to be put u])on the sai 
copyrights, or rather as statuary ; there h an act 
for the protection of artists in forming statuary. 



5. He says, 
.e footing as 
f Parliament 
1 would just 



draw a parallel between an artist and an inventor. If I take « 
piece of clay, and model the likeness of a human head, or any 
other form that my fancy may dictate, and cast a copy of the 
some in plaister of Paris, I have a patent, or exclusive right to 
sell copies of it merely by putting my name and date of pub- 
lication upon each copy ; but if I take the same piece of clay, 
imd spend the same time upon it, and model a. useful article, a 
teapot for instance, and cast it in metal, I must pay from lOOl. 
to 400/. for a patent for that article, which I consider a hard- 
, ship, I would propose that the publication of any new discovery 
should constitute the evidence of exclusive right, I would wish 
to give my opinion, that the greatest encouragement ought to be 
given to every species of invention." — Rep. p. 126. 

I shall conclude this part of the subject with a single observa- 
tion. The high price of patents will not deter any one having 
400/. at command, and the most trifling or absurd invention in his 
head from patenting it. No ai^mentcould ever persuade a man 
so situated that his in^'cnt ion would not answer; but we have 
[m)ved ad demonstrandum that the exorbitant charges and duties 
of patents do keep important inventions from being prosecuted — 
to the injury of the parties, and to the great detriment of the 
public. 
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As to patented inventions, that are in tlieir very nature obyi- 
ously absurd, — a fool only could have prosecuted such, and only 
fools could purchase or attempt the use of thein. In r^^pect of 
such, 1 would apply the decision of Chancellor Egerton, who 
when a mau applied for relief against the consequences of his de- 
liberate mature act, replied, " Sir, I do not eit here to reheve 
foola." If we were to attempt to legislate agjiinst the silisurd 
mis- employment of intellect, time and means. — I am afraid the 
higher classes would take nil epidemic alarm, and have interest 
enough to stifle the inconveniently ("fiicious hill at the first 
reading. 

! will shortly advert to the ronspt/uences apprehended by the 
esclusionista of " trifling inventions" and support»i's of high price 
patents : and prove the entire fellacy of their reasons i;i those few 
instances, where an illustration of their positions has been at- 
tempted. Mr. M.Poole, a clerk in the Attorney General's Bill 
office, who like liis employer, may he presumed to have an in- 
stinctive predilection for high fees, — " does not think the cost of 
taldng out a patent too dear." Rep. p. 84. ■' What is the whole 
expense?" " About 360/. the three kingdoms, if wilh a short 
specification und no ojiposilion." (The reader will find eome curi- 
ous information as to " oppositions" in a former letter.) " Whnt 
advantage do you conceive is derived to the public in making the 
price of tlie patent so high ? It prevents patents being taken out 
for too trifling objects." It never, I suppose, prevents the [jrose- 
cution of an important object ? That is impossible, because an 
who has not wits to obtain 360/. cannot be possessed of 
important discovery. 

do yon think would result if patents 

imierouB, and they were to he taken out 

It wotdd be I think to the injury of the 

exclusive rin^ht to the vending 

; the patentee has a privilege 



brains to excogitate a 



were to become 

for triflii 

common tradesman. A pittent 

of a certain article, and of i 



over the rest in the same trade ; if he gets that privilege i 
cheap it would be to the injury of otlier tradiismen in the sa 
line." If he midtes a useful discovery, why sliould he not der 
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the benefit from it ? " The . privilege is so great when the thing* 
is worth any thing at all — ^he ought to pay for it." £rgo 360/. 
are not too much for the patent security if the thing is worth 
any thing at all» — ^that it is worth any thing at all must be proved 
^ priori by the inventor's possessing 360/. (preceding proposition 
and corol^.) pa3ring them over to Messrs. Attorney General, Ha- 
naper ***** and Co. ! 

There is such a happy " confusion worse confounded" in the 
rapionating process of M. Poole's organ of inference, that it re- 
quires some skill in separating the elements without injury to the 
conclusion. '^ A patent is an exclusive right to the vending of a 
ceitain article." Here we are to take vending as including the 
invention, formation, and completion of the article ; and the word 
article as including generally any process of industry and talent. 
Then — " the patentee has a privilege over the rest in the same 
trade" — in what? — in that. which did not previously exist — va 
that which has been solely invented, created, and completed for 
public use by the talent and industry of — the patentee. How the 
common tradesman has the least ground of rational comjdaint. 
that a better article than he deals in is patronized by the public, 
and if it were not better it could never find purchasers to the in- 
jury of the sale of existing articles, — ^how ** other tradesmen in 
the same line" have a shadow of right to complain of injury be- 
cause a new marketable commodity— an improvement in some pro- 
cess, manufacture, or machine — is brought into public competition 
with their itiferior commodities or manufeictures, how they have a 
right to expect that such new and improved articles should be 
heavily taxed, for the purpose of obliging the public to piurchase 
and use their inferior articles — I apprehend no man who possesses 
rational ideas upon the principles of common right can possibly 
conceive. The application of Mr. Poole's position to its fiill ex- 
tent would necessarily exclude the adoption of every improvement 
in the arts and manufactures, for in direct ratio to the intrinsic 
value would be the injury to dealers and persons engaged in the 
manufacture and sale of existing objects of supply — therefore no 
new or improved article should be allowed. 
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' If this logical and sweeping conclusion bad been acted upon from 
the "-golden days of good Queen Bess" to the halcyon times of 
Greo. LV — govenmient would not now have the trouble of raising 
seventy millions of taxes annually upon the arts, commerce and ^ 
industry of the country. 

Mr. Poole's protection of the common tradesman against the 
injuries of patented improvements, can only be effected in this 
manner ; — let a commission examine and disallow every applica- 
tion for a patent security for an invention or improvement that' 
shall evidently tend to 'lessen the demand for existing articles; 
and as for " too trifling objects," let them be patented, notwith- 
standing ** the injury of other tradesmen in the same line," pro- 
vided the inventors can pay 360/. for the patent security; " for 
the privilege is so great (of vending trifling inventions), when 
the thing is worth any thing at all, they ought to pay for it." 
It appears never to have occurred to Mr. Poole and other exclu- 
sionists, that there are innumerable inventions for ** trifling ob- 
jects." upon which may be founded *' considerable trades," with 
ail the consequent benefits to the public and the revenue — which 
the inventors, not being engaged in manufacture, would be con- 
tent to sell (if they could be secured in their negociations without 
cost) for 360/. ; aye, for the amount of fees which Mr. P. has be- 
fore now received to the use of his employer Mr. Attorney- General, 
upon the mere oppositions to a single patent under the present 
vexatious and oppressive system. 

I will here take my leave of tliis well-instructed supporter of 
Chancery fees, and make a very few observations upon the evi- 
dence of Mr. Charles Few. Report, page 47, — " Would you in- 
crease the fee upon patents ?" This question as to the fee upon 
patents implied about as much knowledge of the subject on the 
part of the querist, as if a tyro in astronomy should ask the name 
of the constellation in the galaxy denominated " via lactea." The 
respondent's information is at least equal to the examiner's — 
" Yes, I would have it such a sum as would pay the commission- 
ers, there is no reason why they shcruld not be paid by the paten- 
tee ; he ought to pay the expense of the commission by which he 
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is protected." Mr. Few did not hit upon the convene of his 
proposition — that as the patentee ought to pay the eypenae of the 
commission " by which he is (to be) protected,** he ought jio^ topay 
the galaxy of Chancery and State patent-fees, 6y which he is not 
protected. But, upon the next question as to the separate fees for 
the three countries, this eccentric respondent is at a complete non- 
plus; ''tliey must be provided for and apportioned ^om^Aov or 
other," He then contrives to give the committee the go-by — 
" but my attention has not been before called to the subject." So . 
much for the value of the opinions of this generous rewarder of 
duties to be performed, and payer of duties unperformed, always 
excepting the universal fulfilment of the official imperative oUi- . 
gation of taking the fees! 

We will now proceed to the evidence of Mr. Samuel Clegg, a 
gentleman who has invented the rotary metre shewing the coa- 
sumption of gas by the renters — a most ingenious and efli* 
cient piece of mechanism. But Mr. Clegg has, according to his 
evidence, expended in ten years of his patent, *' some thousands 
of pounds upon his gas-metre, and scarcely got one into the mar- 
ket. Rep. p. 95, and yet was enabled to meet the opposition of 
*' all the gas companies throughout the country almost," who were 
opposed to an extension of his patent beyond fourteen years, by 
act of parliament. A party possessed of such very ample nisources. 
aad who has so freely expended them upon a single project, is not 
probably the best judge of the economy that must be practised by 
less pursy inventors — Mr. J. Macarthy for instance, who is " but 
a half-pay officer, having a family to maintain." The opinion of 
such free and well- endowed spenders as Mr. Clegg, should be re- 
ceived with much caution in a question relative to the price of p€i- 
tents as affecting the encouragement or oppression of the arts and 
manufactures of the country. Rep. p. 95. "Do you conceive 
that the expense of taking out a patent now is any evil?" *' No, I 
think it would be better if it was more," Other subjectar inter- 
venc; but the subject of cost is resumed,, p. 96. " On what - 
grounds do you think the present charge for patents not too* 
high?*' /*^,}^ ^^ ^^y ^iJ^g worth taking out a patent fcH^il 
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^unk the expense no consideration, because half a year's jirofit 
nould pay the expense of the patent." If a man has " soma 
thousEindfi of pounds" to expend upon the determined prosecution 
of an object, 300.'. to 400/. for a patent, may be no consideratbn 
to him ; but, if a man has not 400/. what is he to do with his m- 
veution, however valuable! — why, as Mr. Hawltins saya it must 
die with him, and the public must lose the benefits. But even 
the half year's profit is not so certain though the thing be 'worth 
taking out a patent for, as 1 deem Mr. Clegg considered his upon, 
which he speat "some thousands." "If the lime could have 
been extended. It would have remunerated me for the expense, and 
1 should have made a profit by it, but as it is, it is a loss to me ; 
after a number of years, and the expenditure of a great deal of 
money in perfecting the machine, it is thrown open to the public 
without any remuneration to myself." Kep. p. 95. This proves 
Mr. Macaithy's shrewd observation, " there may be a very valua- 
ble invention that may jierhaps come to no good." " If the price 
of patents was very much reduced do you think that patents 
would be taken out for very minute details." " I think.'' saya 
Mr. Clegg, " in that case the patent office would be so loaded, 
(hat a person could hardly bend sn iron in a particular shape 
without running the risk of infringing a patent." p. 96. This ia 
so highly gratuitous and -metaphorical, that I will leave Mr. C. 
the full enjoyment of his flight, " Do you mean to say that (300/. 
to 400/. for England, Scotland and Ireland,) ia not too great an 
expense for a patent for the three kingdoms ?" " No, I ehould 
think it no worse if it was a httle more, it bears no proportion to 
the expense of completing a machine, or of defeiuiing it when it is 
infringed," This amgular argument of Mr. Cle^, is one of the 
happiest efforts of the anti- reductionists, it affords a fine speci- 
men of their renaoriing powers. So then because an inventor is 
necessarily obliged to spend a large sum in completing his improve- 
ment, and is also vanetessarilt/ obliged, by a miserable adminis- 
tration of law, to expend largely in supporting his just title 
agninst infringers, these are reasoJis why he ought to pay more 
than the present cxcessii'c cost? of a patent I t'poii the same 
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principle of reasoning, Mr. Clegg would, I suppose, load a lar^ 
ship, nearly sinking with its overcharged cargo, with a trifling' 
addition of 30 or 40 tons, because such addition would bear no 
proportion to the weight of the cargo, and might even make her 
sail better. I apprehend Mr. C. would decline being on board 
during the sagacious experiment — and sincerely wishing him a 
half year's profit on his next speculation, take my leave of his 
conclusions. 

I have adverted in the commencement of this letter to Profes- 
sor MilKngton's opinions, "that the expense of a patent is not 
any evil, and that it is rather an advantage that a patent should 
not be too cheap." The inference is, that the present charges 
for patents are not too high. I believe that no inventor who has 
found the difficulty of raising 150/. to 400/., will agree with the 
learned professor, who however, has not condescended to explain « 
to whom it is "rather an advantage that a patent should not be too 
cheap." The professor, no doubt, means the family of the Chan-' 
eery and State fee-recepis, and in that view we accord. But " the 
world would be inimdated with them if that were the case," i. e. 
if too cheap, Mr. Hawkins has no fear of the effects of " inun- 
dation," notwithstanding the eastern sublimity of the metaphor. 
He says, ** I conceive the consequence of charging any consider- 
able sum for patents is, that none but bold speculators take a pa- 
tent, and hence it is that so few prove profitable ; and my view is 
also, if patents were given free of cost, the public would be be- 
nefitted by the inventions of the cautious and sober-minded, and 
thus a source of permanent wealth to the country would be open- 
ed." Rep. p. 127. He continues — " it is apprehended by some 
that the great increase in the number of patents which would be 
the consequence of throwing off all the fees, would occasion so 
much litigation as to become a great public inconvenience ; it is 
very probable that more litigation would be generated by the in- 
crease of a thousand ships employed in commerce, than by the in- 
crease of a thousand patents ; but who would imagine that the 
increase of a thousand ships employed in the commerce of the 
country, would be a public inconvenience ?" p. 128 This is 
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\ pretty good embarkment against the " inundation ;" he might 
have added — the increase of a thoUHand ships in commerce would 
aend ten thousand additional letters through the poBt-office, but 
neither government nor the public would take alarm at the in- 
crease. Mr. Wyatt'a apprehension of the numlier of patents be- 
coming " a pubKc nuisance," in case of a great reduction of the 
charges, is about as reasonable as the learned professor's feara of 
an " inundation." 

One short answer will suffice for all the alarms of the anti- 
reductionists. If patents are obtained in consequence of a con- 
siderable reduction of t!ie fees and duties, " for trivial, absurd and 
old things," the evil will soon work its own cure; the public will 
not buy, or use even gratis — the " trivial, absurd and old things." 
If patents are obtained for the exclusive jirotectioa of inventors 
in their property, in respect of articles and proccsaes which the 
pubhc will buy and use, this ia the plainest proof that the public 
find some advantage or convenience which they did not before pos- 
sess ; and consequently that no inconvenience can anse to the 
public as consumers from the " inundation" of patented articles, 
whether the inventions be imi)ortant or otherwise; whether they 
be " trifling objects" in which fiourishing aad permanent trades 
may be established, or great projections of scientific men, which 
may end in the ruin of the adventurers. At any rate the compe- 
tition arising from the universal and free exercise of the talent 
and ingenuity of a vast community, continually progressingin the 
principles of knowledge, must produce eventually an incalcuU.- 
bio accession to the moral, physical and political resources of this 
vast empire, and a continually increasing amount of the means of 
comfortable subsistence to its laborious and active population. 

Against these extensive and beneficial results — not vainly and 
irrationally surmised — the unreasonable fears and alarms, and the 
fabe deductions of those who would continue the oppressive and 
injurious charges of the present system of patents under the seals, 
vanish into unideal nothingness. Justice, policy, and the spirit 
of the times, unite in strongly demanding the immediate abolition of 
every pretension which militates against inherent rights, reasona- 
ble requisitions, and the advance of the human intellect, in esti- 
mating true principles of legislation. 

A I ■ 
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To Thomas Cheek Hewes, of Manchester, In the County 
- Palatine of Lancaster, Engineer, for his having in- 
vented or found out various Improvements in the form 
and construction of Windmills and their Sails, — 
[Sealed 14th Jan. 1829.] 

These improvements are certain mechanical contrivances 
designed to increase the power of a gentle current of 
wind upon the sails of a windmill ; and to vary the speed 
according to circumstances, which are described by the 
Patentee as follows : — 

SPECIFICATION. 

Plate L, figs. 1,2,3, and 4, represent various views 
of my improvement, for varying the speed of the flour 
stones, machinery, or other work, with which the mill ig 
connected, and thereby allowing the sails of the mill to 
move at a greater variety of speed than in mills of the 
ordinary construction. 

Fig. 2, is a plan of part of the geering, in which a, re- 
presents a section of the perpendicular shaft, conr.ected 
by bevils in the ordinary manner to the wind shaft above. 
Through the shaft a, power is conveyed to the horizontal 
shaft b ; and thence by the bevils at the further extremity 

of b, to the shaft c, and onwards to the work to be per- 
formed. 

This train of movements will also be seen more 

plainly in the elevation of the same parts in fig. 4, and 

the speed and proportion of wheels used, are calculated 

for the ordinary velocity of the windmill sails ; but my 

method of varying the speed as before named, depends 

on the annexed parts shewn in figs. I, 2, and 3. Fig. 1. 
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f an elevation of a carriage of wood or other suitable 
material, which supports the perpendicular shaft d, along 
with the horizontal shaft e ; to which d, is connected by 
the bevils as seen in the fig. and on the shaft e, are placed 
the different sized spur wheels represented aty, g, k, i. The 
whole of this carriage with its appendages, as represented 
in fig;. 1, is placed parallel with the shaft b, and supported 
in such position that the wheel k, on the shaft d, can be 
brought into geer with the wheel /, by raising the latter 
on the shaft a, when required, bymeans of the bos of the 
wheel I, to which the wheel p, is also connected, sliding 
on the shaft a, as shewn in the tranverse section of 
this part at fig. 3; where the dotted lines shew the po- 
sition of I, when in geer with the wheel k ; in which 
position it can be keyed in the usual manner when re- 
quired. It may also be observed, that when the wheels 
/, and k, are put into geer, the bevil p, is at the same 
time out of geer ; m, m, m, seen in figs. 1, 2, 3, represent 
parellel arms, by meaDS of which the whole of the ar- 
rangement of parts represented at fig. 1, are held parallel 
to the shaft b ; see figs. 2 and 3. These arms m, m, m, 
vibrating on three fixed centres at a, and n, allow the 
shaft e, to be receded or brought nearer to the shaft b, 
without varying the distance of the centres d, and a, as 
will be more plainly seen by reference to the dotted 
lines in fig. 2 ; and by the same action of placing the pa- 
rallel shaft €, and 6, at any required distance, I am enabled 
to connect the wheel o, (which slides on the shaft b,') with 
any of the wheels/", g. A, or i,and thereby vary the Speed 
of shaft e. 

By this latter arrangement the motion imparted from 
the perpendicular shaft a, instead of proceeding through 
the bevil p, to the shaft 6, and onwards as first described. 
I through the wheels I, and k. to the shaft e., an 
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shewn at tig. 1, from which shaft it is returned lo the 
b, by some one of the wheels /, g, h, or i, according 
the speed required. 

My next improvemont, represented in Sgs. 5, 6, and 
is for the purpose of rendering the helm sails, or 
small saUs usually applied for the purpose of keepiu^ d 
main sails in the proper direction to the wJiid more efl 
cient, and capable of acting with a slighter rariation i 
the wind than those of the ordinary construction; an 
this I effect by the combination of a vane or weather-coci 
connected with the small helm sails of the ordinary coi 
struction, but which, in consequence of this combtuatic 
may be made much smaller than usual and still act wU 
a better effect ; fig. 5, is an end view ; fig. 6, a side viei 
and fig. 7, a piece of the same part ; q, q, q, q, repn 
sent the usual framing projecting from the back of tl 
mill-head, and r, the small helm sails by means of whic 
the main sails are kept to the wind, the wheels and ahafl 
ing by which this effect is produced, are of Uie ordiui 
arrangement and construction, but the sma}l helm sails 
along with the upper part of the geering, instead of beL 
attached to the framing q, q, q, q, are supported 
frame s, s, s, s, see fig. 5, and allowed to vibrate oi 
horizontally on the centre t ; the position of these small 
helm sails, with respect to this perpendicular centre bein^ 
determined by the position of the vane or weather-cock «, 
to which it is connected as shewn in figs, 6, and ?. 

Thus, I suppose the wind to blow in the direction of the 
arrow seen at fig. 7, which would scarcely effect a sta- 
tionary helm sail, the broad surface of the vane or wea- 
ther-cock II, would be carried in the direction of the 
dotted lines in fig. 7 ; and by its connection with the 
small helm sails r, place them in the position, as also 
shewn in dots in the same figure, and thereby enable Iheia 
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to receive the effect of the wind in a much more direct 
manner, than if they had remained stationary as in the 
ordinary construction. And supposing the wind to vary in 
either direction in ever so slight a degree, the broad flat 
surface exposed by the vane or weather-cock m, will be 
immediately acted on, and the small helm sails brought 
into action, which will again be put out of action by the 
same means as soon as the weathpr-coek or vane shall 
have assumed the position shewn in figs. 6, and 7- 

My improvement on the sails of windmills (by which I 
mean the main sails which do the work) consists in a cer- 
tain construction or arrangement of parts, by which I brace 
or frame the sails much stronger with loss material, and 
expose a much greater surface to the wind, thereby ren- 
dering them of considerably leas weight and more effect- 
tive ; %. 8, represents a front view of the framing of the 
arms or whips for eight sads, to which the clolh or 
weather boards are to be attached, part of the whips or 
arms marked y, being broke off as unnecessary for the 
explanation. The number of sails may be varied at plea- 
sure, and as much of the whole surface contained in the 
circumference of the sails tilled with cloth or board as 
may be required; fig. 9, is a sectional side view of the 
same ; and fig. 10, is a back view on a smaller scale, to 
show the general effect when the sails are clothed or 
boarded. 

In constructing these sails I have formed the bos 
or flange, to which me whips are attached of cast iron, 
as shewn at v, v, i', in figs. 8, and 9, where it will be 
seen that the whip does not radiate from the centre of the 
wind shaft lo, but from a point near the circumference 
of that shaft, and tliat the back whips or arm in 
figs. 8, and 9, intersect the front whips at a short distance 
nthe centre. This ts effected by using the same bos 
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or Uaiige ruvoised for both the front and back set of 
whips or arms, so that the back atid front whip or arm 
which belougs to each sail, radiate from points ou the 
flppoBite sides of (he circuniferi^iice of the wUid shaft. 
aiKl the iron bracuB x, wlilch are attached to each of 
lh« whips or arras for tlie purpose of streiigtIiemHg thena, 
are at Iheir opposite extremity, attached to the ojtpo^te 
Haiige or boH to which the whip or arm is connected. 

By reference to lig^. 9, it will bG seen that neitlier the 
front or back arms of the sails are at rig:ht angles to the 
wind shaft u; but gradually approach each other towards 
their outward extremity, thereby forming the requsite in- 
clination of each respective sail ; which inclination can be 
varied as circumstances may require, bv increasing^ or 
diminishing the distance of the two lesser flange pieeeB •>. 
on the wiud ^&ft ; but this, as well as the angle formed by 
the back and front whip or arm of each sail, can be \aried 
as required. The proportions which I have found answer 
for the latter, for sails of sixty feet diameter, arc as fol- 
lows: — First, divide the diameter into eight parts, and take 
three parts for a pitch dimamelcr; then let a line, pro- 
duced frotn the back and front arm or wliip of each sail. 
unite in the pitch-line or diameter, which will give tite 
angles formed by the whips or arms with each other. To 
make this more clear, see fig. 10, where the doited lines 
a, a, are produced from tho arms or whips of the sail oa 
the opposite side of the windshaft, and unite at c, in the 
pitch circle b, b,b, b, which \a three-eighths of the whole 
diameter of the sails. 

As regards the form of windmills, erected with my va- 
rious improvements abore described, 1 am not limited to 
the ordinary circular form in which they are usually con- 
Mructed; which formis the result of the lengthened sails, 
which necessarily require a circular building, to allow of 
their turning lo lace the wind in riny direction it may blow ; 
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Umt from the increased amount of surface exposed in sails, 
on tny construction, a much ehoTt^r leogtb of vrbip-^rm or 
diameter, is sufGcient for the same amount of power; and 
1 am thereby enabled to place a small tan tern-tower, for 
ttie purpose of carrying my sails on any huitdings of either 
an oblong", square, or other oonvenieut shape ; and am 
in no way confined to the inconvenient, expensive, and 
crowded form of ordinary circular windmills, to which, 
nevertheless, ray improved sails are in every way appli- 
cable, as they may be fixed on the old windshaft ; and it is 
by this application to windmills already in existence, that 
I consider them of the most extensive importance. I 
would also recommend their utility to water mills, where 
from floods or scarcity of water, during' the summer, work 
is often impeded, under which circumstojioes they wuuid 
enable the miliar, in many cases, to gain considerable ad- 
ditional power. 

This latter application of my improved sails I have al- 
ready applied iu aid of steam engines, where it is found 
of great advantage and an immense saving in the expen- 
diture of fuel. 

Having now described my various improvements m the 
form and constitution of windmills and their sails, I do 
hereby declare that I do not claim any separate portion 
or part of such machinery, but I do claim such combina- 
tion or arrangement of parts as hereinbefore described, 
by which my various improvemeuts are effected. And lastly 
i declare that the speed and general construc^ou of the 
various parts of my improveraents hereinbefore described 
may be modified and varied, all which modifications and 
variations producing the same effect and results may be 
attained by any person of competent skill, and fit to be 
entrusted with the construction of machinery of this or a 
like description.' — \^lnroUed in the Inrolment Office, July, 
1S29.] 

Specificalioii drawn b)' Mr, Nnholson. 
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To the Rev. Thomas Kilby, of Wakefield, in the 

*/■ York, Clerk, and Hugh Fokd B\roN, o/" Lemil 
in the same county, Gentleman, for their having 
vented or found out a new or improved Gat Lamp a 
Burner.— [Sealed 2d Jiily, 1829,] 

The object of this improvement ts to regulate the BuppI 
of atmospheric air to the burner of u gas lamp, in order 
afibrd euch an exact quantity of oxygen as shall be 
suited to the production of the most brilliant light, and d 
the same time the utmost economy of gas. 

The Patentees describe their invention by the followii^ 

SPECIFICATION. 
" The improvement or improvements we have inventw! 
is applicable to the kind of gas burners commonly knowi 
by the name of Argand burnersj which are so constructed 
as to permit an external and also an internal curreot • 
atmospheric air, to effect the combustion of the gas in H 
most advantageous manner. But it has frequently bet 
observed, that as Argand burners are at present coi 
structed, there is no adjustment for the supply of 
phericair; the internal aperture, and also the external 
openings made in the glass holder for the admission of 
air being fixed and invariable. Neither has due attention 
been paid to the shape or form of the internal apertures, 
owing to which two most important objects have been en- 
tirely omitted ; namely, a method of duly limiting the 
quantity of atmospheric air supplied to the gas through 
the internal passage or aperture, and also the shape of that 
part of the internal aperture from which the air escapes 
and at which place it should be duly limited, and be made 
to impinge or strike upon the internal cylinder of the flame 
m the most advantageous manner, and thereby increase 
the light 
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" Various attempts have been made to adjust or limit the 
supply of air to the burner externally, by dimiuishiD^ the 
opeDings in the glass holder, but very little advantage was 
obtained in this way while the internal passage or aper- 
ture remained the same, for it is only by a combination of 
the two, when properly formed and adjusted, that the most 
intense light can be obtained with the smallest propor- 
tionate consumption of gas ; and having effected these 
most important advantages, by means of our invention, 
we shall now show, by a careful examination and de- 
scription of the common Argand gas burner, where the im- 
perfections esist, and also shew how we have invented 
and applied such improvements as will make gas burners 
of this description more economical. 

"Plate I. fig. 11, represents a vertical section through 
the centre of a common Argand gas burner ; a, a, repre- 
sents the aperture or internal diameter of the cylindrical 
passage, through which atmospheric air is supplied to the 
internal surface of the flame. It will readily be seen that 
the passage is perfectly cylindrical from a, to n, the lower 
end being spread so as to resemble the mouth of a trumpet; 
I), b, are two sides of the external cylinder, enclosing the 
space c, c, through which the gas passes and supplies the 
flame, being emitted through various holes drilled through 
the steel plate d; e, is a shoulder upon which the glass 
holder rests, andy, is the forked passage which terminates 
below in a female screw, by which it is attached to the 
branch or supplying pipe. Fig. 12, is a birdVeye view of a 
glass holder, commonly used with the kind of burner seen 
at fig. II. It wdihe seen that the spaces between the ra- 
dial bars, through which the air passes to supply the ex- 
ternal part of the flame, are fixed and determined, there 
being no contrivance to adjust or limit the quantity of air 
which passes through them. Fig. 13, represents a plan of 
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a brass plate, pierced with a number of hoi 
rests upon the four barn of the g'Inss holder, arid II 
supply of air by diminiBhin^ the space through 
passes. 

"Fig. I4, represeiitsa section of the same plate, thi 
the parts shewn by the line 1.2. in fig'. 13, This kirid' 
adjustment has frequently been used, but the advantaj 
obtained in point of economy was so trifling, thst it fe 
very rarely been adopted, being insufficient by itself' 
produce any very beneficial result; but when it is cOI 
bined with other means, which we have invented, its a 
is rendered highly important as regards economy, thwi 
being a considerable saring etTected in the con am 
of gas used by the common Argand burner to produce i 
same intensity of light. Fig. IS, represents a vertical se 
tion of a common Argand burner, the same letters beii 
placed to designate the same parts described before 
fig-. 11 ; g, represents a section of a cylindrical piece 
metal, having a hollow frustrum of a cone formed in it it 
ternally, as shewn at k. This frustrum of a hollow cm 
is inserted, by which means the amalleat aperture is plBC4 
downwards, forming the means of limiting the supply < 
air to the internal part of the flame, and by making (1 
part from h, to g, conical, or any shape that will peirn 
the air to spread or expand so as to strike against or in 
pinge on the flame ; a great increase of hght will fc 
effected by this additional appendage when it is combine 
with an external adjusting plate before described in fig. I: 

From the experiments tbathave been made, it has bee 
found that the aperture and angle of the conical passag 
will admit of tittle variation (as hereafter stated) IVoi 
those given in the drawing, though the dimensions there 
shewn have given the most satisfactory results. It 
also be seen that as the cylindrical piece g. forming thi 
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lent, tmy be detat^hed, it vri?l be perfectly prscli- 
KMble to apply it to aay of the Argand burners now in use: 
or burners may be eonstruuted with our improveraeal in a 
Wtlid manner, as sbevvii in fig. 16; tbe principle in ench can 
be the same. Fi^. IT, represents a section of a commo,i 
Affgandburner, having another kind of internal adjustment 
applied, wbich we call a diaphragm. The aperture in 
this is the snnu' as the smallest end of the conical tube ^, 
hsfore du.'tcribed ; and the space above it /*, acts in a simi- 
lar way as ihe cone g, in permitting the air to spread and 
strike against the flame, but not so advantageously ; for 
although by the application of this improvement, eonsi- 
denible advantages are obtained, yet the greatest will be 
effected by the conical shape we have described ; and aJ- 
tbough we hare, in the drawing, represented our inven- 
tion at applied to A/gand burners of a cylindrical form, 
yet tile samR principle may bo applied to any kind or 
form of Arg:and burners, where the flame is supplied with 
an external and internal current of atmospheric air. 

And we hereby declare, the improvement we have in- 
vented on the gas lamp or burner is herein set forth and 
explained, and that it consists entirely in constructing and 
applying a hollow frustrum of a cone, or a diaphragm to 
an Argand burner in the manner and way we have described, 
which being combined with the well known external ad- 
justing plate (and which we do not claim as our invention) 
will produce a degree of economy in the consumption of 
gas. In conclusion, it is necessary to remark that the 
ttgures in the plate are one fourth the size in general 
use, as near as -may be, but a slight enlargement or di- 
minution of the angle and aperture of the cone may be 
adopted with advantage according to the purity or im- 
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purity of the gas. The less pure gas requiripg a l^^Ktr 
aperture m order to increase) the combustion. 

[InroUed in the Petty Bag Office, 1829.] 

S()ecification drawn by Mr. Tyrrell. 



To William Henry Kitchen, of High Street, in the 
Parish of St, Giles, Bloomsbury, in the county of 
Middlesex, Ironmonger, and Andrew Smith^ late of 
York Terrace, in the Parish of St. Margaret, in tke 
City of Westminster ; but now of Princes Street, Lei- 
cester Square, in the same City, Merchant, for their 
Discovery or Invention of certain Improvements m 
the construction of JVindow-frames, Sashes, or Case- 
ments, Shutters, and Doors, designed to afford se- 
curity against burglars, as well as to exclude the 
weather,— [Sealed 7th Feb. 1829.] 

SPECIFICATION. 

" Our improvoraents in the construction of window- 
frames, sashes or casements, shutters, and doors, are de- 
signed for the two fold purpose, of protection against 
burglars, and for excluding the wind and rain. Such 
parts of these improvements as apply to the raising and 
lowering shutters, may he considered as additions to, and 
variations of the invention of constructing and applying 
metallic shutters, for which His Majesty was graciously 
pleased to grant his royal letters Patent, to me, the said 
Andrew Smith, and Thomas Don, my then partner, date^ 
15th June, 1827, and which said patent has now become 
my exclusive property. The improvements on the said 
metallic shutter consist in the means of raisinsr and lower- 
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iBg-tliem; the particulars of which are exhibited in the 
accompanying drawings. See Plate II. 

" Pig. 1, is a front view of a series of three metallic 
shutters, a, b, c, which are designed to move up and 
down in suitable grooves formed in the side frames d, d,d,d; 
fig. 2, is a section of the same, exhibiting the grooves in 
one of the side frames, and also (he box e, at bottom, in 
which the shutters are intended to be enclosed when 
lowered. The front of this box is supposed to be re- 
moved in fig', 1 ; a plan or horizontal section of fig, 1, is 
shewn at fig. 3, the shutters being lowered into the box. 
Two screw rods f, f, are placed vertically one on each 
side of the window, and supported in bearings at top and 
bottom; the screw boxes ^f, g, are affixed to the sides of the 
upper shutter, and consequently on turning the screwsy', 
the shutter will he made to ascend or descend. At the 
lower extremity of each screw rod, there is a bevil 
toothed wheel h, h, affixed, which respectively take into 
the bevil toothed wheels i, i, and the action of these two 
wheels i, i. are connected together by the endless chain 
k, see fig. 3, which passes over the spur wheels /, /, fixed 
on the same axles as *, i. 

" By applying a winch to the axle of either of the 
wheels /, the bevil gear will be driven, and the screw 
rods /", by that means being made to revolve, the screw 
boxes g, will ascend or descend, carrying the shutter up 
or down according to the direction in which the winch is 
turned; the several shutters having dovetailed rebates at 
the metting bars, as seen in the section, the upper shutler 
will lift the lower ones. 

" Fig, 4, exhibits a slight variation from the preceding, 
the shutters in this ease being intended to close up into 
Ihe entablature above the window ; the screw rods /', which 
carry the screw boxes gi afiSxed to the lower shutter, ar« 



ift'lbifs %uV# ^ivoii by bevil gr^ar/which » aotuatodibysA' 
winch applied to the uxle of a bevil tootiw4i*hiriiw 
talking^ into a corresponding wheel fiflced on the< horaofctd 
shaft n,n, a section of which is shewn at fig. 5; tfaeveilmhf 
st\iAsj,jyJ,j, fixed on the top rails of t^ two>«ipf« 
shutters^ and as the lower shutter rises it Ufta tbe taffKtJi 
tnicocssion above it^ and by that means closes it iiift# tlie «e* 
cess behind the entablature. Another mode of raining' ttd 
lowering' shutters of this description ist>y means, of 
less chains passed over spur wheels^ as shewn in tiiie 
view^ fig. 6^ and in section at fig 7. In this conatrudifBi 
there are endless chains adapted on edch side of the ^sia- 
dow in place of the screw rods before described ; wkidl 
chains o, o, pass over puUies jo^ p, at top and rbund spar 
wheels q, q, at bottom (the chain being attached €0 the 
top rail of the upper shutter at r, r.) By turning the wiadl 
at bottom^ the bevil gear will cause the axle ^, and spar 
weeels q, q, to revolve, and hence to traverse the cliaiBy 
which by that means raises or lowers the shutters. ' la 
the two last described figures, the shutters are repie* 
rented as being raised from the box below ; a similar con» 
trivancc with endless chains might also be adapted to 
lower the shutters from a box in the entablature at fig^ 4. 

** Our improvements on window- frames, sashes or caaa^ 
ments, apply to what are denominated French casements^ 
and consist in the adaptation of sliding bolts of a peculiar 
construction. . r 

'* Fig. 8, shows a pair of glass doors or French win- 
dows, bolted together by the improved fastener, asshemi 
by dots ; and fig. 9, exhibits the edge of one of the meet- 
ing stiles with the bolts projected forward at a, «. Figs; 
10, 11, and 12, are sections of parts of the meeting stiles 
drawn upon an enlarged scale ; Ay and Ji, represent tba-t«r«f 
meeting stilca of the window ; A, being the stile in which 
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the;gfoove a, a, is formed to receive the bolts b, b, when 
iJBWJBct^ (which are seen in that situation at fig. 11 ;) aud 
Ji,' being llie stile to which the projecting bolts ate at- 
tached ndth the pioion for moving theni ; the bolts b, b, 
HPe too straight bars extending from the middle to thit 
top and bottom of tlie slile, It will be seen that tlie two 
bertt partially lap over f^ach other in iho middle, and. that 
a: rack piece c, extends from the inner extremity of each 
bolt diagonally at opposite angles ; ij, is a piiiiou, tlic 
t«otli uf which take into the racks c, c, and the bolts being 
i-nubled to slide by means of the guide pins e, e, working 
in the slotG, the turning of the pinion by its knob or han- 
dle, (see the horizontal section, fig. 12,) will cause the 
bolts b, b, to be projected diagonaUy into the grooves a, a, 
a& at fig. 1 1, which locks or tongues the two stiles of the 
window together, and excludes wind and rain, and also 
introduces the outer extremities of the bolts into mortice 
holes J\ iu the sdl aud in the top rail of the window, so 
as to bolt the sashes securely. By turniner the pinion the 
i-evorse way the bolts will be withdrawn, as at fig, 10, aud 
the sashes of the window will then open. 

" Figs. 13, and 14, represent vertical sections of the 
stiles of the window, as at figs. 10, aud 11 ; but having s 
plate g, atiised to the knob or handle with exceutric slots 
in which pins h, h, attached to the bolts act, for the pur- 
pose of projecting the bolts instead of employing the rack 
and pinion described in the preceding figure, 

" For the purpose of excluding the wind and rain at the 
bottom of the window, a sliding orprojeoting bar is employ- 
ed, shown in figs, 15, 16, & 17 ; 6, is the bottom rail of the 
window, in which u groove or recess is formed for the re- 
ception of the bar : a, a, is the bar extending along the 
bottom rail of the sash or casement A, as seen in tig. 15. 
KDci iu cross section ii) the other two figures; the bur i* 
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c^t^ected'to'a plate in front oT the rail vtitliui tKcf'i 
6y ^iH^/'wKich pass through slots 6, 6, and allow if^k 
and fall ; c, e, is a spring attached to the bar in the 
dte, and supported upon 6xpd pins at the ends ; this 
k^eps the bar up as in the section li^. 17. which 
situation ivhen the window frame is open, but in cli 
the sasement, as at fig. l(j, the tail of a lever d, cons 
contact with the back of a bevel edged bar e, ca' 
weather bar, set in the sill of the window Z>, and tb< 
ver being by this means ihrOttTi back, the se^ent of 
on the circular part acting in the rack at the back of 
projecting bar a, causes that bar to be brought down 
the bevil edge of the weather bar c, 
which means the wind and rain are totally excluded 
on opening the casement again, the force of the sprii 
lifts the projecting bar a, up into the position sfai 
%■ 17- 

" Our improvements in doors consist in construi 
them of sheet iron, and covering or franiin; 
' forming the atile and rails and mouldings ul ivood, 
may be attached to (he iron by screws or pins, 
Qjther convenient means, as shewn in the front view, fig. 
and in section at fig. 19 ; the hinges and lock, 
fastenings being of metal, are attached to tho iron p] 
and hence in case of fire all the wood work may be 
away, and leave the door closed and secure. The 
or fastenings which we propose to attach to these door^ 
for the purpose of affording greater security against bm'4 
glacs, are so contrived as to project the bolts in four dit* 
fcneat directions, that is to shoot into the two jambs'^, 
the door case, and into the top and bottom at the santi 
time, as shewn by dots in fig. IH. One mode nfeonstmetJ 
in^ these locks is shewn in figs. '.^0, and 21, tlie face |iIktH 
bietn^'removetl to exhibit the interioi' ; a,a, n, a, are fourl 
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■I»j^!|^j)as3lng through sltjts in, the side?, of, tjie met?!, Jifl?^,, 
' and ct^nfined by guide pins ; near the inner estreaiitj oi 
each of these bolts a vack is formed, and in the centre ()^" 
the box a, pinion b^ is mounted, takings into all the racka. 
ti^e turning of which pinion, either by a knob or a key^ 
causes the bolls to be projected outward, as in fig. 20, " 
which locks tbe door, or inward as in fig. '21, which unr. 
locks It ^ a tumbler c, may also be introduced in the back 
for protection. Figs. 22, and 23, exhibit a similarly contrived 
lock with four bolts, but instead of the racks and pinion, a 
plate d, with slots is employed, through which pins are 
passed from the respective bolts ; the turning of this plate 
therefore causes the bolts a, a, a, a, to be projected out|- 
wards as at iig. 22, or inwards as at fig. '23. — [InroUeit 
in the Roll's Chapel Off.ce, Augvst. 1829.] 

Bpeoificalion .Irawn hy Mr. Newio». I 



To Charles Harslkben, of New Ormond-street,inihe^ 
county of Middlesex, Esq. for certain improvements tn 
Machinery to be used in Navigation, chiefly applicable 
to the propelling of ships and other floating bodies, and 
lokich improvements are also applicable to other pur- 
poses .—[Sealed 3d April, 1828.] 

The subjects of the present Patent are to be considered 
ns further improvements upon and additions to a former 
Patent" for improvemeniB in constructing or building' ships 
and other vessels applicable to various useful purposes, 
amd in machinery for propelling the same," granted 20th 
Deo. 1826: for a descripiion of which see Vol. III. of our 
Journal, Second Series p. 204. 

The novel features at present proposed are divided into 
fiy© heads; 1st, n frame-work, constituting^ the wheel 
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wltitfh holtl*^ tli« paiidle arms, di'scrititHl in the formeT tff 
cUicalicn, for tlie pnrpoae of <mabling the podiMaa li 
be pl&ced in a difl'erent poDnion to ihoae exbil 
tfae previous patent. 2ii(lly. tbe iDtroduilioti of ^niigsh 
proveat the eoiiciiBsioiis wbicli would otherwise uccnr v 
tk« paddles turn iipoa iheu- exies. in onicring; iniu, tmi 
paBsing out uf the water ; 3rdly. uu impravvment ia At 
conslruotioM of the jiaddW wbeci bo\cs ; 4tlily, « tMW h^ 
ron^tnenb of cranks for applying tlie power of 
bbour; and, stilly, a nciv appltLation of ruddur to 
bows of Uie veBsel, asd viings to the keel. 

Plate 1. tig;. )S, repreaents a poition of the 
w^Mel, turning- vertically against the ship side witfaoot 
ensing ; as it would appear on that side which i: 
the vessel, a, is the axle, to which is affixed a ceDtml 
with steps to receive the ends or pivots of the rotaioty 
die arms b,b,b; an ouler ring c, c, r carries the pli 
blocks, in which the paddle arms turn, and this riog' 
made fast to the central block by bracings d, d, d. Them 
bracings constitute the first feature of novelty claimed, anil 
are designed to enable the wheel to revolve witbotit ob- 
structinn from wind or surf. 

The box of the paddle wheel, which is the third featorv 
of improvement, is constructed with a flat ring fixed in clt* 
siiuation of e, e, e. On the face of ibis fixed tiag the 
broad sideB of the rectajigular oblong tappets y, y, y, 
near the ends of the paddle anus, arc intended to slide «i 
the wheel goes round i by which means the positions of 
the paddles are all hxed, standing edgewise, and so eotei- 
ing the water ; but a part of the ring being broken awajr^ 
as at g, the tappet when it arrives there looses its beaEiBtf 
against the ring e, and the paddle arm is turned one qtuK*- 
ter round, by another tappelat right angles to the foriser, 
sli iking against the edge of a segment of an inner ring A< 
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Tb^pftddVe is, by means of the last-mentioned tappet and 
the inner segment, kept in the position that presents its 
broad face to the water as long as the tappet slides a^inst 
■the face of the segment, which it does during the time 
oecessary for giving- the propelling* stroke, and then die 
paddle turns again into its former position, and passes out 
of the water edg-ewise. 

At those points of the rotation of the steel where the 
tappets come ag-ainst the inner segment and turn the pad- 
dle shafts, springs are to be introduced for the purpose 
of preventing the jar or concussion which would otherwise 
take place. Spiral springs are proposed, but in what way 
they are to be attached ia not shewn : this, though placed 
here for the purpose of bein;* better understood is the se- 
cond feature of improvement. 

Fig-. 19, shews the construction of crank proposed to be 
applied, in order to drive the propelling wheels by manual 
labour ; a, n, ia the shaft of the crank which is to be placed 
upon suitable bearings ; b, is the crank to be turned by 
the hands of a labourer ; c, c, are two treadles which are 
connected to the crank, and are to be actuated in the same 
way as footlathes are commonly worked. Pig. 20, is another 
mode of coDstructingthe crank, in which there are two op- 
posite cranks to be driven one by the right and the other 
by the left hand of the labourer, and two treadles for his 
feet. 

The new application of a rudder consists m adapting 
a rudder at the head or bows of theuessel, as well aa at 
the stern. This additional rudder may be attached in 
any Convenient way by tackling or otherwise, and is in- 
tended to act as a leeboard, standing in the opposite di- 
■roetion of that of the stern rudder, the employment of 
which will materially facilitate the speed of the vessel. ' 

The wings proposed to be af tached lo the keel of a vei- 
Vol, v.— SicoWD Sbiim. h 
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sel are to be made in a dove-tail form^ wide at the hottdm, 
extending on each side the keel along its whole lengdt 
They may be made by strips of sheet copper^ supported 
by brackets, or of solid wood. It is con9idered by the Pi- 
t^ntee that these wings will prevent the water passing on- 
der the vessel, when pressed upon by the wind^ and wffl 
thereby steady the vessel and assist its propulsion. — [/•- 
rolled in the Inrolment Office^ October, 1828.] 



REPORT 

Of the Select Committee of the House of Commons on the 

Laws of Patents. 

(Continued from Vol. IV. page 367.) 



Mr. John Taylor, further examined. 

Will you suggest any thing which occurs to you, as likely t9 
be beneficial in altering the present law as to the length of 
the time for which patents should be granted ? — For the sane 
reason which I have given in my reply to a former question,.! 
think there should be a difference between the time patents 
should run which are taken out for trifling inventions, and more 
important ones, or which involve great expense. 

Is there but one period for all patents ? — Only one period^ 
fourteen years ; but they have been sometimes enlarged beyond 
that period by Parliament. 

Are you acquainted with the law of France upon patents ?-*- 
Not very well. 

Patents there are taken out for shorter periods, are they not? 
—Yes. 

Are you aware that they are taken out at a smaller expense! 
—Yes. 

In France a man may take out a patent for five years, miiy 
he not, at a third of the expense to what he can here ? — ^Yes, he 
can take a patent out at a very small expense ; it is I belie¥e 
common to take out patents for four or five years. 

Do you think such an alteration, in the law of this conntry 
would be beneficial ? — I think it would. 

Are there not inventions where the inventors can only calcu- 
late on the invention remaining in vogue for a very- short time^ 
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the kaleideacope for iuatuice ? — Yea, certainly ; they never caa 
calculate upra any profit except on the first sale, because it 
would be idle to bring actions for every interruption of such pa- 
tents 

Would it not be Juet theu, in such case, that the inveutor 
should be allowed to apply for a patent, for euch a period 
ehort of fourteen years as lie pleases, payiug a proportioaste 
fee ? — I should think that would be advantageous. 

Would it also be desirable, that a man taking out a patent 
for five years, at a third of the cost of a patent for fifteen years, 
should be allowed to add any improvement which might occur 
to him subsequently to his original patent, and take the whole 
out for the term of fourteen years at the expense of one patent ! 
— I think that would be somewhat consonant to the French 
law. 

That he might take out a fresh patent for the improvenient, 
if he chose, at the enpense of one patent ? — That might be be- 
neficial, but it ought to be a clear improvement upon the first 
invention. 

It might happen that a man wo.'ild be very ^lad to have a 
patent for his injpiovement for a less period ! — Certainly. 

Do you know whether the low rate of fees in France, leads to 
many frivolous applications for patents ? — I have not had ex- 
perience enough to know that, but I apprehend there is a check 
to that by the commission, that it does not operate so there ; 
the patent must be passed, I believe by a certain corammisaioD, 
which is composed of scientific men. 

Are you aware that in France, if a person who has obtained 
a patent, during the period be holds that patent, makes any 
improvement on it, he is obliged to give in a description of the 
improvement, in order to its being made known to the public ! — 
T am not aware of that fact. 

That is not the practice iu this country ? — No. 

But would it not be useful that there should be some regu- 
lation of that sort? — I think some regulation of that sort would 
he very beneficial ; I think many improvements are withheld 
from being published on account of the difficulty and expense 
of taking out a new patent. 

Do you think it a fair thing to require from the patentee, 
that he should communicate to the public any improvement he 
may make during the period of his patent? — I think it is ex- 
tremely fair, and that the public ehould have a right to re- 
Is it the practice in France, if a man takes out a patent, and 
Delects to carry his invention into effect within the period of a 
■*" " ^ars, that he Iospk his patent '—1 do not know that. 
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Do yon think in this country, it would be desirable that te 
patentee should be required to carry his invention into effeet^er 
lose his patent within a limited period? — I should tldiik It 
would ; I think there is a proyision to that effect, but I am aot 
quite sure ; I think the patent is good for nothing witboat it 
be carried into effect within a certain tiroe. 

Suppose a man taking out a patent for an invcutioD, has aol 
used his invention for five years, should not his pateot be 
void at the end or five years ? — He cannot be obliged to gire 
up his invention ; but certainly his patent ought to lapse iiiile« 
it is produced in a given time. 

At present there is no definite time ? — No, I think not. 

It would be desirable to ^x the time then ? — ^Yes. Do yoi 
conceive there would be a substantial benefit to the public by 
publishing a description of the patents taken out in the 
Gazette, a catalogue of them ? I apprehend that they aic 
well published at present ; it is a matter individuals are 
glad to publish if the patents are worth any thing. I think 
they are most extensively published in periodical workt 
which are devoted to the purpose, and I believe they find a 
sufficient sale and arc more within the reach of those who want 
Ibis kind of information than the Gazette itself would be. 

It is a rule of law for patents not to be granted on abstract 
principles, is it not ? — ^Yes, I understand so. 

Do you conceive any inconvenience arises from that rule % — 
Yes, I think it is inconvenient. A person may net immediately 
have a technical mode of applying such principles ; a prniciple 
may be applied in half a dozen different ways. I think it is 
very hard that from an imperfect plan a good principle should 
be lost. 

At present persons taking out patents are desirous to inclade 
not only the principle of the method of invention they describe, 
but any other method that may arise from that principle ? — Yes^ 

Do you conceive that is legal ? — It has been so much dis- 
cussed in courts of law that I can hardly be a competent jadge 
of it ; in some cases they seem to have determined one way and 
in others another. 

Does not the prohibition to inventors to claim a patent on ab- 
stract principles, lead to an unnecessary multiplication of de- 
tails in the specification } — Certainly, it leads to the use of 
words trying to embrace all sorts of things, which embarrasses 
the specification very much. 

And is not the public, from the multiplication of details, really 
left in the dark as to what is the nature of the invention for 
which a patent is so claimed ? — Very much so indeed. 

Are not there many instances in which the only way of ascer- 
taining whether a principle is discovered, would be by reducing 
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it to practice I — There are some instances ; but I think a prin- 
ciple may be sometiines clearly stated as applicable where an 
inventor has not at any rate practised it in the best way. In a 
case lately agitated of Mr. Crasslcy's, it was a method of mea- 
suring gas ; it was a very ingenious one indeed ; I think the pa- 
tent was established ; the principle was well detailed, but the 
particulars of the application were exceedingly difficult for per- 
sons not scientific to understand ; it oecupied the court a great 
deal of time, hut the priueiple of the patent was quite clear to 
all scientific men. 

Does it not often happen tljat these details are only intro- 
duced for the purpose of bewildering the reader, and not let- 
ting him know what the invention really is ? — That baa been so 

1 think one of the rules is that there shall only be five per- 
sons named in a patent in this country? — Yes. 

Is that an inconvenient one 1 — I think it is in many cases, 
because with only five persons, an inventor may not he able to 
raisea capital sufficient to carry his intention into effect, which 
might be done if a greater number of partners could be intro- 
dnccd to a share in the invention. 

Does not that interfere with the rule ? — I believe the rule is 
sometimes avoided by putting in names under licences or as 
trustees for others. 

Are you aware of the ground upon which the rule ia adopted 
of limiting the number ? — No, I am not. 

Are you acquainted with the expense of taking out a patent ? 
— I think a patent for England, Scotland and Ireland, if not 
opposed before the Attorney General, and there is not much 
difficulty in it, will cost 450/. or 500/. 

Is it the same expense, if a patent is taken out for the colo- 
nies } — Then I believe it may be more expensive : it would not 
be more than 500/. 

Is the expense without reference to the nature of the inven- 
tion ?— Yes. 

When a man wishes to take out a patent for Scotland or 
Ireland, or any other place, is greater time given to him to make 
out his Bpeci6cation than in England? — I am not aware of 
that ; I believe there is. 

Vou stated the usual time for putting in the specification to 
be two months. — Yes, two months. 

Supposing a person wishes to take out a patent for Irelandj 
how soon would he be obliged to give in his specification for his 
patent ; is longer time allowed than in England 1—1 do not 
exactly recollect the detail as to that. 

Bnt if there should be considerable delay in getting a patent 
in Ireland, it might happen that he would be obliged to specify 
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England before liis pateat, which had been taken < 
be received f — He would lose the patent then. 

Id that case, the object of an inventor might be fruatratcda 
Ireland ? — ^Ves. 

Are you awure that bas happened in any case F — No, '. 
not. 

Would it not then be a, great convenience, that a i 
should be able to take out a patent atonce for the whole ttC^j 
United Kingdom ! — Certainly. 

Is the person before whom tbc different patents are takeo a_ 
in the three kingdoms the same^or do different persona grai 
them? — ^They are all taken out by the same agcuta, " " 
lieve. 

Are the expenses nearly the same in Scotland and Ireland I— 
I think not ; I do not recollect the proportion, but f beliere tW 
expense is considerably higher in one than the other. 

Must you prove your case before the same person, if then 
Bhonld be any opposition, in one country as well aa the otbflrt 
— It is the Attorney General by whom the patents an 
gran.ted ; I do not recollect exactly the process, but I beHerc 
the inventor generally has little more to do than to pay tim 
fees, and give the specification in. 

Do you know what \& the policy of allowing a person to take 
out a patent for an invention communicated by a foreigner and 
excluding him trom taking out a patent for an invention com- 
municated by a British subject 1 — No, only that it seems to de- 
pend upon the fact of publication ; one bcomes a publication 
in Cngland if it is a communication by an Englishman, it may 
then be supposed an Enghshman knew it before; I know do 
other principle upon which it goes but that. 

What ia the policy of such a law? — There seems to be do policy 
in it at all. 

Is it not often the case, when an Englishman wishes to sell an 
invention of hia own to another person willing to take out * 
patent, that he first commnnicatea it to a foreigner, wjio after- 
wards communicates it to the person wishing to become the pa- 
tentee ? — I think that is very likely to be the way, but I do not 
know any case of the sort myself. 

If you were an inventor and could legally communicate it t 
foreigner, and thus enable another person to become the patec 
ia not that the course you would have recourse to if you -wii 
to sell a patent ? — I cannot say without recoUecting the ton 
the oath. 

If you could legally do so ? — Certwnly, if I did not violate g 
faith in doing it. 
' Do you not think it expedient that persons ihoulc 
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to take out a patent, for a secret conannnicated to a perHm by 
another person, being a. British subject ? — Most clearly ao ; it 
may happen that a poor inventor may put into the hands of/a richer 
man a good invention, ■which the richer man may take out a 
patent for, and work to the advantage of the public ; but as the 
tew now is, the person applying for a patent must swear he is the 
inTentol", before he can take it out. 

In that case patentees may very often perjure themselves ? — I 
have not the least doubt of it. 

Then you think the oath at present taken, is impolitic and un- 
necessary ? — Yes, I do. 

Does any inconvetiience occur to you as being likely to arise 
from a person taking out a patent for an invention communicated 
by another ? — None ; the principle of the law aa now applied is, 
that the publisher is the inventor, which seems contradictory to 
the spirit of the thing; I think also, that the mere invention ia 
often of much less value to the public, than the bringing the in- 
vention into actual practice. 

If secret patents were pennitted, might not great hardahips be 
inflicted npon other persons who might be expending their money 
in bringing to perfection some invention, for which it may after- 
wards be found a patent has been granted, that they should be es- 
oluded from practising that invention .' — I think so, certainly. 

The qnestion presumes that the inventor is secretly perfecting 
his invention, without having knowledge of that invention for 
which a secret patent has been granted ? — It would be in- 
jurious. 

I think you have stated that titles of patents are generally bo 
vague as not to inform the public what the nature of tbe invention 
for which the patent is taken out really is ? — Generally so, I 
believe. 

The object of making a title so vague is, to prevent the atten- 
tion of the public from being drawn to the particular invention 
until the patent is sealed ? — Certainly. 

This Inconvenience arises out of the law which vitiates a patent 
between the period of entering a caveat and the sealing of it, if 
any publication takes place I — Yes. 

Have you any observations to make upon this subject beyond 
what you have stated ? — Nothing has occurred to me, except the 
espense, which is one of the great objections to taking out a 
patent, and the great difficulty of maintaining it. 

Is it not a fact that owing to tlje uncertain protection afforded 
by a patent, many inventors are deterred from resorting to it ? — 

Are you of opinion the expense is so large, as to operate as an 
mconvenient check to the object of the patentee ^ — 1 think it is 
very often ao, in the case of inventions of slight things which 
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might be useful to the public ; the expense is dis pr opor ti opite 
to that of larger patents ; the great evil b having to ddfend your 
patent in a court of law, if there is any infringement. 

Supposing patents were made for different periods at different 
prices, do you conceive if certain prices were to be affixed oa 
patents and a period of fourteen years allowed for an important 
patent, would that be too large a period, or do you not tMnk tint 
it is necessary the expense should be to a certain amotmt in order 
to check frivolous application ? — The expense ought in a greiit 
measure to depend upon the nature of the patent: 

Do you not conceive the present expense is necessary in order 
to check frivolous applications ? — I do not think it necessary nor 
does it seem to check it. I do not think the expense is so obiec^ 
tionable as the uncertainty of the law 

When an infringement of a patent takes place, what is tiie 
mode piu^ued by the patentee of preventing that infringemcBt 
continuing ; is it by an application to the Court of Chancery for 
an injimction ? — Yes, in the first place, but the injunction is al- 
ways dissolved nipon the application of the other party to try it, 
and the defence of a patent is one of the most expensive kinds of 
defences on account of the kind of witnesses that are generaUj 
necessary ; it has become the fashion of late to subpoena a num- 
ber of eminent scientific men, some perhaps brought from a great 
. distance. The expense of defending a patent has no^w becsome 
enormously great. 

Do you see any reason to doubt that it is good policy to allow 
any person who applies, to question the validity of a patent ? — ^I 
thmk every one should be allowed to question a patent if he sea 
there is reason to doubt of its validity ; this however of coune 
leads at once to litigation. 

What other mode is there of trjdng the validity of a patent, 
except by allowing a person who applies to infringe it ? — 1 think 
it is good policy to allow any body to attack a patent if the means 
of defence were not so uncommonly burdensome. I think it ought 
to be open to attack. 

Have you any suggestion to offer for the purpose of reducing 
the expense ? — I could hardly venture to suggest any ; my atten- 
tion has been so little directed to the subject, and I cannot exactly 
say what it should be ; something might be devised if a conmus- 
sion was appointed which might avoid what is now very burden- 
some, the mode of trial to protect a patent ; it is now absolutely 
necessary to call a great number of witnesses to prove a patent i^ 
a great expense, 

There is no mode of defending your patent except by constaat 
vigilance ? — ^No. 

Patentees do not bring actions against every person who in- 
fringe their patents ? — No, they could not. 
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Can you devise any other mode of defending a patent except 
by witneases before a jury ?^UnleHa it can be brought to soma 
other mode of conteBtiug it at a less expense. 

Questions on patents are sometimes tried by special juries ; do 
you know ■whether any inconvenience arises from that sort of tri- 
bunal ? — It ia difficult to get counsel to explain a case properly to 
the jury, and to get their attention excited to such inquiry ; it ia 
very difficult to explain, even to gentlemen who have more at- 
tended to this kind of subject, and requires most expensive models 
to be made ; it is very often exceeding difficult to make even the 
Judge understand. 

Do you not think it would be better if a commissioa could be 
formed of scientific men, who ore accustomed to the thing ; that 
it would be a much cheaper and much better mode ? — I think it 
would be a better mode, as it would avoid all that immenae train 
of scientific witnesses, often conflicting with each other, which 
adds so much to the expense. 

Do you think that a tribunal of scientfic persons would be a 
purer tribunal than that composed of persons indiscriminately 
chosen } — I do not think it would be a purer tribimal, but I think 
it would be as good a tribimul, and might be much cheaper. 

Do you not think it would be much purer, and more compe- 
tent ? — 1 think it would be as pure. 

Supposing a commission was deemed advisable to be formed of 
Hcientific persons, do you imagine confidence could be placed in 
Buch a tribunal, for the purpose of deciding disputes of patents ? 
— I dare say there would be jealousy ; I think that would be one 
of the inconveniences of it ; I do not mean to say a commiseion 
would be quite satisfactory. 

Can you state any other mode which would be more advisable ? 
—No. I cannot. 

Do you think there would be more inconvenience from the 
jealousy it might occasion, than from the present incompetent sort 
of tribunal ? — I tliink not ; avoiding the expense would be a great 
thing ; upon the whole, balancing the evil, a commission might be 
the better thing. 

If a commission was appointed, must there be a commission for 
each case separately ? — I should think there must ; a commission 
might he something in the way of arbitration. 

Do you think, if such a commission was established, people 
would object to a small addition being made to the expense of a 
patent, taking the benefit of the commission, which would be kept 
I apprehend at a small expense ? — 1 should think not, if the pa- 
tentee could avoid the rfumce of litigation. 

You think not, if he avoided the expensive mode of proceeding 
to a court f — No, the expense of a court is frequently most enor- 
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Do you not imagine in consequence of the expense and diffi- 
culty of defending patents, that there are successful attempts at 
infringement in many cases ? — I should think so ; the case of the 
Kaleidescope for instance, it would have been quite imposailde 
to have defended that patent ; they must have brought five hun- 
dred actions. 

Are you acquainted with any case where a person's patent km 
been infringed, who has abstained from defending his patent ? — I 
do not recoUect hearing of any, but I have no doubt tiiat is Teiy 
often the case. 

Would not one objection to a standing commission be, that it 
would require such varied knowledge as you can hardly expect to 
meet with in a limited number of individuals ? — I think it would; 
if there was any commission, the structure of it should be arti- 
tration, rather than a standing commission. 



Beojaxin Rotch, Esq., further examined. 

Your objection to the present law is, that some Judges would 
hold that an inventor is not entitled to maintain a principal ex- 
clusively ? — Three I know would hold the contrary. I was for 
the defendant, and I said, if a certain Jadge tries it, we shall 
succeed as a matter of conrse ; if another tries it, we shall lose 
it ; that is a terribly uncertain state to have the law in. I be- 
lieve I have exhausted the subject of the fifth rccommendatioii 
as to the statute ; my object is to show the necessity of having 
the Law of Patents altered to meet the circumstances of the 
present era of inventions, which the old law does not ; there 
being at least nine patents out of ten which will not, strictly 
speaking, come under the present statute of monoplies. The 
next subject on which patents are upset is for want of novelty ; 
that is also a very imp(H'tant subject, and one which, if it could 
only be secured to patentees, would be of the greatest possible 
importance to them ; it is not possible for any man to know 
what has been done before twenty or thirty years or forty years 
ago. The statute, for I cling greatly to the statute, inasmuch 
as I know statesmen are very unwilling to make new laws where 
the old ones they think suffice (I think the old law does suffice), 
that it was wise and good, but that the Judges have completely 
perverted it in the present day ; with regard to that, instead of 
altering the law, I would only wish them brought back to the 
very letter of the law ; the words of the statute are with regard 
to novelty, because it is necessary an invention should be new ; 
the statute says, '' the first inventor of such manufactures, which 
others at the time of making such letters patent shall not use/ 
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n the pieaent tense. Now it very ofteu hti|>]>eii3 (I tun speak- 
ing' now from an ejperienfe of fifteen years) that this does con- 
stantly happen, namely, that a person (I will say ten years ago) 
invents a machine, which, for want of just exactly the right 
thing, which is of the most importance, does not act ; he tries 
it ; it is a complete failure ; the thing is thrown hy ; some eight 
or ten years afterwaids every body {I will say it is an invention 
for spinning), every body is trying who can save an hour in the 
spinning of cotton ; it is likely a second person may invent the 
same thing, or may catch at the same principle ; be adopts a 
different mode of carrying it into effect, and being a little more 
clever than the other, he hits on the point the other wanted, 
and makes his a most valuable invention ; he takes out his pa- 
tent for it ; away comes the other man, who ten years ago In- 
vented something that involved some few of the parts this new 
invention docs ; he says, " I made such and such wheels, and 
put them together for the same purpose ten years ago; I did 
Ihia much of it," and that patent is upset ; and my experience 
teaches me another thing, which is o still greater hardship, 
arisingoutof the same circumBtances, which is, that if a clothier 
in the west of England has a patent, one single man is called 
from the north of England, who comes down into court, and 
having read the man's speciScatlon, stands up like a parrot, and 
will he found to swear, fourteen or twenty years ago I did so 
and so, and so and so, exactly verbatim repeating the speci6ca- 
tion ; the patent is upset; nobody can provide against such evi- 
dence as that ; and I do not hesitate to say, there is more per- 
jury in that one particular (and T am sure I shall be held out by 
B member of the Committee, who 1 see on my right) than could 
be believed hj a Committee who have not experienced what we 
have. That arises from two causes ; first, because they do 
not adhere to the statote, which I think a very wise one ; and 
secondly, the perjury that interested people are enabled to pro- 
cure by suborning witnesses, which is of common occurrence. 
It is always the interest of the whole trade againt the patentee 
combined ; they combine their money in the first place, and 
then fight away and procure witnesses at any price. 

You mention this arises from not adhering closely to the sta- 
tute^ — The statute confines the novelty to such manufactures as 
othersat the time of makingsuch letters patent shall not use. Now 
I apprehend, if it was clearly undei'stood, that if a thing, from 
any circumstance whatever, has gone out of use, the man, pro- 
vided he be also the inventor, though not the first inventor, who 
introduces it in such a form again as shall mnke it an object to 
be very much desired indeed, is entitled to his patent ; if it is 
not an object of that value, where is the harm of granting him 
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the patentif he makee nothing of it ! if it is not In nse, tlicnii 
no rested interest to be injured by granting it ; and if be 1m 
produced it in a more efficient form than the other, he is en- 
titled to a patent ; it is not like the case of a man who takit' 
oat a patent for an article which is iu use, and another iim 
a little improvement on it ; that would be a hard case. Bn. 
am Bupposinj; the original invention haa' utterly failed, ia laidi 
and forgotten, and ia not of use, then the man who iarents f 
second time, and brings it forward in a form that makes it i 
able, I should conceive is entitled to a patent \ it ia also imj 
sible, as a point of endence, for any man to ever meet 
one point of novelty ; supposing it is a cloth patent ; coi 
say " yes, I think your specification is good ; I Ihink yoMt 
is good ; yo'i have clearly proved the infringement ; bnt I 
fellow or other will come and aay be has used it before, and' 
arc done — arc you sure they will not do that?" the rep) 
" they cannot ; 1 must have Icnawn it ; all the trade mast 
known it ; all the clothiers and tailors in EiOndoncome for 
and Bay wa have not known of such a thing ; it is in 

it makes the cloth worth two shillings a yard more ^, 

have been known if it had been adopted." A man ont af 
Yorkehire comes and simply swears, " I made a piece of clutt 
in that way ;" " who did you sell it to ? cannot tell," " IKd 
yon make more ? cannot recollect, but I did that ;" and be 
sticks to it, and you cannot get over it. The patent I allads 
to was upset, and a most valuable one it was. 

Docs the difficulty of rebutting that arise from the length of 
time ? — Yes, they take care to go far enough back ; ten y^uf 
ago or twelve years ago ; how can people get evidence m % 
country, about a spot, and connected witii people that he never 
heard of up to the time of coming into court ? the Judge dirMcta 
them, the Judge says, (we have the case in point of the lastn 
for our coats, which was upset ; an immense fortune was to be 
made by it ; the party was receiving many thousands a year 
regularly for the patent; it was upset exactly in that way. | 
asked the question, could a jury believe such a thing) the Ja^ge 
said, " you mast believe it, they have no evidence on the other 
side ; this man swears distinctly he did it ; no man can know as 
well as himself; if he swears he did it, it will be on his own hcftd 
if he tells a lie." TTie Judge tells the jury, " you must upaA 
the patent," and they do it ; it constantly happens. I should 
conceive that the meaning of the Act clearly was, that if at flic 
time it was not in use, and thereby throwing only the oiais on tlie 
individual, the patentee, to discover that at the time the thing ia 
not in use ; that the public are not injured because they are not 
making use of that invention, and therefore granting a mouopoly 
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Sables them to make use of it, because a man can always allow 
tne public to uae bis patent ; be may always grant licences, tbe 
pubGc may bave it again, and nobody is injinred if it is not in 
use at tbe time. I sbould consider, adhering to the statute 
strictly in that particular would be the beat possible criterion they 
conld have. Even if they thought it necessary to go a little fur- 
ther ; limi t it witliin two years ; if it shall not have been in use 
within, say five years, there is some chance of a man getting 
evidence within five years ; but twenty-five or thirty, as I have 
known, you cannot possibly trace counter evidence to upset it ; 
if a man says 1 sold it to such a house, tbe house is gone, partners 
dead, and broken up. I should say the best thing would be to 
revert to the present statute, and say " which others at the time 
of making such letters patent shall not uae." 

Does it not use the words ' first inventor' ? — True, it does, and 
we must endeavour to explain and reconcile any thing like incon- 
aiatency, I would have it suffice that he should be the inventor, 
though not the first inventor : and as to novelty, that the words 
of the statute should be adhered to, namely, that it should be 
sufficient for him to prove, in order to eatabhah its novelty, 
that " others at the time of making such letters patent did not 

Are the Committee to understand you would grant a patent 
for the revival of an old invention ? — If it be really to a second 
inventor of the thing, provided it has gone out of use entirely. 

How would you prove that he is an inventor ? — In tbe same 
manner as heretofore ; a man makes affidavit of that before he 
can get his patent ; we know unfortunately, as practitioners, a 
vast number of affidavits are sworn as to tbe first inventor and tbe 
true inventor, which are utterly felse ; we cannot have greater 
security than we have now. 

Would that affidavit be sufficient in a court of law ? — No, a 
patent is always liable to be upset on this ground ; and you would 
have the same security on that score that you have now. 

Von mean, at any rate, that be must be an inventor ? — I dis- 
tinctly wish he should be inventor. 

Would it not leave it open to a great difficulty of proof where the 
question is whether the matter is the produce of his own breast, 
and there is proof that it has been invented before, although not 
used ? — There is great difficulty in that certainly ; my answer to 
that ia this, however ; the same difficulty exists now, and the 
same provision which in all lite cases is afforded by the law, would 
exist then ; that as far as regards the proof of invention, a mere 
prima fade case is enough ; if you get a ftiend to come forward 
and say — " You are acquainted with cloths ? — Yes. You are a 
draper, did you ever see these lustre cloths before f — Never. Zs 
it likely you would if there had been any ? — 1 think I must." 
That would be held to be proof enough in the first instance. 
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Doea not that illustrate thtf difficult}' ? — did you ever ■ 
before ? — No, I never did ; U lie aaid he had seen it I ' 
would destroy the caee ; no it would now. 

At thiij mumeQt, if fou attempted tu upset a patent, yua h 
prove it has hceu used before ? — The hardship at present in, J 
the world and trade are against the patentee; they bsit^fl 
iJadividual to swear, he having the means before him in tlie mfl 
specification, I did so-and-so ; he upsets the patent. W« a 
conatantly this evidence is suborned for this particular p 
The patentee hae paid a kirge sum to government for his palent,' I 
he bos induced perhaps somebody else to pay a still larger, and be I 
vi always liable to this dil&cully, of some individual coining ud I 
saying that he did it before, whether true or false ; it is too ean I 
a proof; that is a very crying evil to patentees ; if an indiridmJ I 
who came to make that iabe oath, felt that it was necessary to I 
swear to facts within five years, or within any time Uiat it couU I 
be probable other peraons could be gut at to contradict him, li 
would not feel safe, and it would be a great check upon f~ 
evil. 

Would it not be necessary that it should be publicly n 
That is the case at preseut. Id all other countries, excqit I 
land, if an invention is not put in practice within two yeax8,J 
loses it. 

Would it not be expedient to allow five years, in considea 
of cases in which the first inventor may fiiil in one or two ^ 
tempts ; and may, after the lapse of three or four years, be a 
to carry his invention into effect ? — Upon the whole I t' ' ~ 
would be better that a period of five years should be allowed. 

Is it not the case in FVancc, if you do not carry your iuventiad 1 
into effect in two years, that any other person may take out tJie 
same patent ? — Yes, that is so ; but it could not occur in thn 
country ; in France the specifications are sealed, and therefi:»e 
the inrolment of the specification docs not publish the inventifln; 
but in this country the moment it is inrolled it is published. 

Ib it the practice that all the specifications should be sealed ? — 
Yes. 

Or only ou application ? — They are all sealed as a matter of 
course there. 

And are tbey not open to the pubLc 1 — No ; except on special 
applications. Those patents that I have now named show t" ^ 
uncertainty of the Judges as to the determination of the n 
of the word ' manufactures,' and is the subject on which one fa 
the patents are almost upset ; a quarter of them, i 
a quarter of the remtuning half are upset on tlie score of novelty 
and those are the only points which I have to communicate to ti 
Committee [with respect to the specifications of patents, and ti 
uncertaiuty of the law of patents, as connected with the spec 
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\ but I etill adhere to my original position, that it is 
of the utmost importance to make the patent law certain ; and it 
would, threefold, increase the revenue on that head to the govern- 
ment ; hecauae it is the uncertainty of patents that renders people 
unwilUng to enter into them : that leads me to another point of 
uncertainty ; not with regard to the specification, hut having a 
reference certainly to novelty : it ia a point which depends en- 
tirely on that over which the patentee has no control, but over 
which the government has entire control, and by which the 
patentee suffers most cruelly. When a man makes his affidavit 
that he is the first inventor, and petitions for his patent, he does it 
by giving a title, as it is called, to hia patent ;— he says, " It ia an 
improved paddle-wheel." He gives his name and address, so- 
and-so ; petitions for a new paddle-wheel ; he puts in his 
affidavit ; he puts in a petition ; it ia published in all the journals, 
a man is applying for a patent for such an object, and so on ; the 
man's name ia given : I have known a man fifteen months after 
presenting his petition and affidavit before he could get his patent 
passed through the offices. Now a man cannot apply for his 
patent until he has made some sort of experiment ; hw workmen 
are acquainted with Ms experiment, and it' during any portion of 
that period any of his workmen betray him, or any man through 
intrigue can get hold of what he is about, that individual may 
apply for a patent too ; or if he has a spite against him, he may 
make it public, and make use of it, and thereby throw the 
inventor out of his patent. The patentee goes to a great expense, 
he has no control over the time it takes to pass this patent through 
the public offices ; and it is granted to him with that heavy 
expense on his back at a time when he can make no use of it. 
A man cannot take out a patent without stating what it defi- 
nitively is, because he is obliged to swear he believes it will be 
useful ; he cannot do that without making experiments, and the 
making of those experimeuta makes him hable to he betrayed, 
which sometimes, as I said before, may be done through a whole 
space of from three to fifteen months ; sometimes His Majesty ia 
iU, it requires two signs manual from the King. There are other 
reasons why these things are delayed at other times, and this 
delay is, perhaps, one of the most cruel things to a patentee \ha.t 
can be ; he cannot provide against it ; he cannot hasten the thing, 
and he must put himself in the power of others for his patent. 
The remedy I would propose for that ia, that when he presents his 
petition for his patent, he should deposit the whole amount of fees 
required for a patent, (which ia not the case now, because he may 
pay as they go through the offices, and he may stop at any moment 
he pleases and not complete it) ; and in that return for this deposit 
(however long the offices may be in passing hia papers through 
tiiem, and granting his patent), when the patent is granted it- 
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ihould bear even d&te with his petition ; that it ahoold iciNi 

back : that he should have fourteen reare from the date of to 

petition. The pawing of a patent if a thinf^ that mi^t b« dt 

in three days if there was any dispatch of business, and if it i 

not waiting for those several signs manual, which must be i- 

pendent conBtantly on circumstances ; but it does seem i ilii imIj 

cruel that the patentee, who ie called on to pay bi 

of money, who does all he can, should present hi«petitioQ b>-dn, 

and not have his patent for six months, during vfaicb time Ac 

Becret of his patent is fi^quently discovered. A man had a 

the other day for a railway ; he said I cannot try it in my patloai, 

it must be a public experiment ; if I try it now it will be K | 

months before I can get my patent -, what a condition I a 

in ; every body will know it. they wUl be adopting it, and 

ing at me. 1 do not see there can be the slighteat obja 

date the patent back to the date of tlie petition, provided g 

ment is secured by having the deposit of the whole t 

fees, so that a man cannot retract and not go on with the p 

By which you mean, he should be secured from the t 
petition ? — Yea. 

Would not that enable him to thrust in his specification k 
vention that he might leom in the mean time, between thcd 
of presenting the petition and the time it ia sealed ; 
five or six months ; inventions may be made by others irtiiel 
may hear of, and may he not thrust in imder the same title t~ 
inventions ?^ — That evil now exists in a ten-fold de 
imagined or is stated, and arising out of a much greater evU ii 
I am now going to state, and which always exists o 
system ; the man has the opportunity of getting other peopie'a~& 
ventions; but I will show he has it to an extent which 1 vrai" 
wish to curtail ; I will state the course the thing takes ; a n 
applies for a patent, he is told at the Patent Office, if yon eajr,-* 
mean to take this out for England ;" you will only have f 
months to specify ; but if you will say, you intend to titk< 
out for Scotland and Ireland, it does not bind you to do ao ;' t 
you will have six months before you are bound to spcciiy yaar'-ftf 
tent ; well some man bos heard that I am going to take out aifk- 
tent for something, and he lias heard the general terms, aafl he 
immediately goes and makes an aDidavit be baa invented th6 *etf 
thing perhaps : takes my general title, which he can see by pay- 
ing a Hhilling at the Patent Office ; he takes out a patent, a ' 
says, " I mean to take it out for Scotland and Ireland ;" and he 
gets six months before he ia bound to detail what his invention te, 
I know nothing of this ; he comes a month after me ; I am an 
honest man ; I have no intention of taking out a patent for Ir^faoid 
and Scotland, when 1 am told, "if yon like to say so, you wiU' 
have six months ; I cannot say so ; then you can only Imve I'M 
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i be it BO." I am bound to specify wbea only Juilf the 
seooDd man's time has nut out. I am obliged to specify irane at 
the end of two months ; and 1 have known instances of a rogue 
immediately afterwards copying my Bpecification verbatim into his 
own, for which he has six months to specify, and therefore he can 
do it. It is a trick that is played aod is constantly done in a 
minor degree ; but I have knoTra the full extent of what I have 
now statwl done by a party ; and that is a very great evil ; but 
why do they want time to specify ,' because they dare not make a 
single experiment before tlic patent is granted ; and when a man 
makes an ai&davit, and eweare he believes it will be useiiil, he has 
no idea whether it will or not, nu more than the man in the moon -, 
he says, " I must get my patent, and then I will make my expe- 
riment ;" when he gets his patent, he says, " I will employ work- 
men, I have two months, and I will make my experiments ;" he 
has not time perhaps to make suliicient experiments in two month?, 
and he specifies it imperfectly ; because he has been afraid to do 
any thing beforehand, having no means to secure himself. What 
I should propose would be, no man should be aUowed more tlian 
two months ; I should also state, that this is only a sort of misuser 
of the original intention ; it was intended a man should have two 
months for each country ; two months from the date of his Scotch 
patent to specify his Scotch ; two months from the date of his 
Irish to specify the Irish, and two to apccify the English; they now 
give sis months to specify the whole by an amalgamation, which 
is a complete misuse of the intention. 

The remedy you suggest would bs a sort of palliative, by keep- 
ing the title secret? — No ; but no man should have more than two 
months, so that every body should have the same time at any rate, 
thereby allowing a man to he secure the moment he enters his pe- 
tition ; then one man cannot get the advantage of the other. 1 
have have known one man upset another because he liad the ear, 
I will not name names, of a person about His Majesty, who could 
get his paper signed; and I have known one hundred guinea? 
given for signing one paper before another. 

Would yon oblige him to describe the principle more fully in 
his title or petition than he does at present.' — Moat certainly, in 
return for the security. 

Would it not he necessary to make the arrangement of taking 
the three patents out very different, if you altered the sis months 
at present existing ; inasmuch as the tune for receiving the dlife- 
rent patents irom the countries deviates so much, that otherwise 
your specification would be sometimes nearly due for the English, 
befiare your patent was even secured for Scotland or for Ireland ? 
— There is no need to make any proposition for that ; I would 
wish the original intention should be carried into effect ; that it 
ahonld be two months for each country; it is your own fault 
if you do not choose to take it out for endi at the sBme time; tc«i 

Vm. v.— Spcnxn Brnrs, ■ 
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may do it ; if not, you will 1)c allowed t^'o months for 

And two months for Ireland, but not by uniting them all in om 

affidavit, get six montlis for any one. 

llien would not this difFculty arise, you may have specified fci 
England before your ])atent is sealed for Ireland, and thereby haft 
betrayed the whole of it completely, so that your Scotch patoA 
would be good for nothing ? — Not if you have petitianed at Ik 
same time ; these are all -provisions supposing the patent ban 
date from the petition. 

Is there not a convenience now in allowing a discretion in tke 
Attorney General to give time for specifying .' — I was just condif 
to that ; but I wish to refer to a question just put with regard to 
a person giving a more full description tlian contained in his 
which is a most important point ; and in order to diow how i 
portant a point it is, I am very often obliged as a banister, 
I find I have a rogue to deal with, to say, " we must have a peti< 
tion before the Attorney General ;" to use our cant phrase, " 
must cook up a petition before the Attorney General ;" why w^\ 
because then it is often made one of the conditions. At any istt 
counsel who understand it, can get it made one of the conditiaoito 
that if a patent has been granted at all like mine, or for the 
subject, I who come afterwards, have shorter time to specify, 
make him give a fuller description of his invention than is 
tained in his title which is left sealed up in the Attorney GknersFt 
office, and afterwards his specification, his amplified specificatian. 
must correspond with that more detailed tide. That is of gxesk 
importance, if that could be carried a little further, and if that 
advantage was not unfortunately confined to the very wont tiilm* 
nal that perhaps ever sat to judge of any thing, which is the tri- 
bunal before the Attorney General. I am sure I do not say it 
with the slightest reference to any individual, but merely to ths 
office, which from its nature must vary. I have known the most 
competent men in England, both as mechanists, lawyers and che- 
mists. Attorney Generals, and the gentlemen who now fill those 
offices have had great experience in those sciences, but I have 
known those appointments filled by men the least qualified as 
mechanists and chemists ; and a man must not only be a lawyer, 
but he ought to be all three, to decide at that tribunal. That is 
a subject I will come to afterwards, but as at that tribunal one 
good thing is effected, it forms a precedent for introducing it into 
the Act ; it is done before the Attorney General ; why not, as a 
return for the boon you get in having your patent dated previ-* 
ously, why not give a more full description in the petition ? it 
would prevent an immensity of fraud if it were so. 

Would you propose that the Attorney General should have an 
assessor ? — I am doubtful what would be the best thing to do, 
whether to appoint an assessor or a commissioner. If it wene a 
commissioner not appointed by the Attorney General, the pub- 
lic would be much more likely to be well served, than by an asses- 
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ippointed by an Attorney General, who would be removable 
^nth each Attorney General, any Attorney General would appoint 
any assessor. 1 am esceasively averse to commissioners myself in 
patents ; I think the public would be ill served indeed, by having 
a commissioner to inspect specificaljons ; but I think in the case of 
ihe Attorney General, such gross injuBtice is done so unwittingly 
— this applies merely to the aituation of tiling, not to indivi- 
duals, — but I have seen such gross injustice done at the Attorney 
General's office for want of that particular knowledge — it is not 
one Attorney General in twenty has that meclianical linowledge, I 
will say grovelling knowledge for him which is required i it must be 
quite mechanical and chemical knowledge — 1 have seen great in- 
justice ; there is about twelve pounds charged at each oppoMlion to 
thcijarties. The Committee is not aware, perhaps, when amantakea 
out a patent, his petition lies at the Attorney General's office for 
a week, and every body who has a caveat entered on the same 
subject, is written to and told, '' such a man is going to take out 
a patent on the subject you have a caveat for ; is it your intention 
to oppose him V' That gives every body an opportunity to do ao ; 
and it is commonly the practice, and it is geuerally ray advice, 
arising out of circumstences, to oppose by all means ; ten chances 
to one a mechanic puts questions which the Attorney General 
does not see the bcEiring of, and you have a great chance to find 
out what it is before you leave him ; that occurs from the want of 
that knowledge which it is not necessary an Attorney General 
should have for any other purpose, and which very few have. 
There is no appeal from that tribunal, because if I apply for a 
patent, and another opposes me, and he eays he lias used some- 
thmg like it some years ago, and he shows it to the Attor- 
ney General behind my back — for he receives each party privately, 
— he then comes out of the room ; I go in, and sUite what 
my patent is; the Attorney General says. "1 cannot give you 
a imtentfoT this, because ilia in use already." I say, "tell me 
what it is^ — Oh, no !" you are entirely at the mercy of the Attor- 
ney General. If a man has dressed up any thing that looks like it, 
or which the Attorney General in the want of mechanical know- 
ledge, tiiinks like it, he determines at once you cannot have your 
patent ; he vrill not rejiort to the King it ia a proper subject to 
have the patent granted for, and you haVe no appeal whatever 
from his decision ; that of itself shows the necessity of having a 
a competent person to judge of the similitude of the inventions, 
I should say a commissioner would be better than an assessor. 

Bnt if you propose it to be secured when you first put in your 
petition, could you limit at all the time of a dispute before that 
or any other tribunal ? — Of course, not. I should say, it would 
be far better not to have any such limit, provided none of those 
difficulties winch I have mentioned were tlu-own in the way of a 
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Mr. Joliii MttoarChy, odled in ; and Rtammil: ^ i 
Uavs you , any suggestion to offer widi regazd to tbe Japi 
relating to patents ? — ^With reference to the price of p afan t s , I 
think it is too high. To a man like m3r8e]f, an officer cm haM-fikft 
and having a fEumly, it is a very heavy eipense ; and I bec^tDUfi 
with reference to the specification, that in all the patents I have 
taken out, of which I have had as many as four, I have alwayi 
taken care to have six months, hut in more instances than obe, I 
have known six months not sufficient time. I have been dblig^ 
to specify before the matter has been ripe ; but at the same' time I 
believe there are many inventions that would allow a patentee to 
inrol his specification cdmost the next day. I want at this nhMop^ 
to take out a patent with reference to a shoe for an elephant in 
India, but I must traverse by proxy to India before I can spedfy. 
1 have heard that it has been proposed that there should be a 
Board to sit upon inventions. I believe it is the practioe ii 
Russia, butitis productive of a great deal of mischief to inyenton; 
inventions are often brought before them, with respect to niddi 
they are not competent judges whether they are good or not, aid 
they are often in consequesnce thrown out ; an invention may ap- 
pear a very silly thing, but at the same time it may tain oat 
a very profitable thing, and there may be a very valuable invien* 
lion that may perhaps come to no good. 

Supposing there were a Board appointed, not composed of 
lawyers, but of scientific men, and that their attention was to be 
directed not so much to the usefulness of the invention aa to tbe 
sufficiency of the description, should you have any objection to a 
Board of that sort ? — ^No. 

(To be continued in our next.) 
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To John Braithwaite and John Ericsson^ of the New 
Koad^ in the county of Middlesex, engineers, for their 
having invented or found out an improved method of ma- 
nufacturing salt. Sealed 27th Feb. — 2 months, for iii- 
rplment. 

Enoch William Rudder and Robert Martineau^ of 
Birmingham, iu the county of Warwick, cock-founders, far 
their having invented certain improvements in cocks, jfj^ 
drawing oflF liquids. 27th Feb. — ^6 months. 
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To Charles Random Baron de Berenger, 0/ Targ^et 
Cofta^c, Kentish Town, in the pariah of St. Pancras, in 
the county of Middlesex, for his having invented im- 
provements in fire arms and in certain other weapons of 
defence. 27th Feh. — 6 months. 

To William Grisenthwaite, of Nottingham, Esq, for his 
having invented an improved method of facilitating the 
draft or propulsion or both, of wheeled carriages. 27th 
Feb. — 6 months. 

To Henry Hurst, of Leeds, in the county of York, 
clothier, for his having invented certain improvements in 
jnanufacturing woollen cloth. 27th Feb. — 6 months, . ■ 

To Moses Poole, of Lincoln's Inn, gentleman, inconse- 
quence of a communication made to him by a certain fo- 
reigner residing abroad, for a certain combination of or 
improvements in springs, applicable to carriages and odier 
purposes. 27th Feb, — 2 months. 

To Joseph Chesseborough, dyer, of Manchester, in the 
county of Lancaster, patent card-manufacturer, in conser 
quence of improvements by himself and com muni cations 
made to him by a certain foreigner residing abroad, of 
which ho is in possession, for certain improvements on 
and additions to machines or machinery to beused and ap- 
plied for conducting to and winding upon spools, bobbins 
or barrels, rovings of cotton ilax, wool or other fibrous 
substances of the like nature, ■27th Feb, — 6 months. 

To William Grisenthwaite, of Nottingham, esq. for his 
having invented certain improvements in steam engines. 
27th Feb. — 6 months. 

To Robert William Sievier, of Southampton Row, 
Russell Square, in the parish of St, George, Bloomsbury, 
in the county of Middlesex, sculptor, for his having in- 
\-ented certain improvements in the construction of rud- 
ders for navigating vessels. 27th Feb.— 6 months. 
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TU Simon ThoinpsoD, of Grmit YarmoDtli, in tbe 
county of Norfolk, mariner's oompsss nmkor, for fais hki- 
ing invented or fonnd out certain improvements in piano- 
fortes. 27th Feb.— 6 months. 

To William Howard, of Rotherhitbe, in the county of 
Surrey, iron manufacturcir, being one of tlie people called 
Quakers, for his having invented certain improvemeabi' is 
the construction of wheels for carriages. 27lh Fd>.— 
6 months. 

To Philip Chilwell De da Garde, of the city of ExetK, 
gentleman, for his having invented certain iniprovemflBb 
in apparatus for fidding and unfidding masts, and in mast' 
ing and rigging of vessels. '27th Feb. — 6 months. - 

Thomas Prosser, of the city of Worcester, archit«ctfor 
his having invented or found out certain improvemeuU in 
the construction of window sashes, and in the mode of 
hanging the same. 6tli March. — 6 months. 

To Thomas Richard Guppy, of the city of Bristol, sw 
gar refiner, for his having invented a new apparatus for 
j^auulating sugar. Gth March. — 6 months. 

ToRalphSt«venson,of Colridge, Stafford, potter, for 
his having invented improvements in machinery for tnalte 
ing from clay or other suitable materials, quarries, brioka, 
tiles and other articles. 6th March. — 6 mouths. 

To James Ramsay and Andrew Ramsay, both of 

tGreenoch, in Nortli Britain, cordage and sail cloth-ma- 
nufacturers, and Matthew Orr, of Greenoch aforesaid, 
. sail maker, for their having invented or found out an im- 
provement in the manufacture of canvas and sail cloth 
for the making; of sails. !20th March, — 6 mouths. 

To George Scott, of Water Lane, in the city of Londoo, 

I engineer, for his having invented certain iraprovemenls qafl 
or additions to windlasses, and relative machinery Eip[4i^| 
cable to naval purposes, ZOlli March. — 6 months, _^M 
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To John Alexaciler Fulton, of Lawrence Poultncy 
Lane, Cannon Street, in the city of London, merchant for 
Ilia having invented an improvement in the preparation of 
pepper. '20th Marcli. — 6 mouths. 

To William Erskine Cochrane, Esq. of Regent Street, 
in the county of Middlesex, for his having invented an im - 
r-grovement oi- improvements on his patent cooking appa- 
tatus. "20th March. — 6 months. 

To Benjamin Rotch, of Furnivals Inn, in the county of 
Middlesex, barrister at law, for his having invented or 
found out improved guards or protections for horses legs 
and feet under certain circumstances. 20th March.— 12 
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Art. II.— On the Report of tHE Patenttlaw 

Committee. 

To the Editors of the London Journal of Art^, ^u. 

Gentlemen, — After roatiDg an enemy in a main battle, it is 
good generalship to destroy in detail the corps which com-* 
posed his army. This politic course I will pursue in respect of 
the several forms, documents and warrants, which constitute 
the process of taking out patents under the seals. I have^ t . 
trust, fully vindicated the right of every individual to protec- 
tion to his invention, as a matter of inherent property ^ and ; 
beaten down by the evidence before the Committee, and m- . 
tional deductions, the fallacious arguments of those who would 1 
6upp0)rt the present system of enormous fees for the protec* | 
tion of the inventor. 

I will still keep to the evidence as published, and draw con'* 
elusions from it in proving the absurdity, evil, and inutility of the 
separate documents, &c. (with scarcely an exception) which 

Vol. v.— SieoKD Ssntst. t 
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form the detail upon which the mass of eztraTagant and 9^ 
press! vc fees arc demanded. 

As the entering of a caveat which entitles an inTcntor ii- 
teuding to take out a patent, to notice of other similar ioTCi- 
tions is entirely optional with him to do or not, as he may k 
advised hy his ^'professional agent — I have only a few observi- 
tions to make upon this form. 

^' The caveat in general, is no protection whatever. If the 
person entering a caveat, require to have notice of a palat 
heing passed, that caveat will give him notice.'' Mr. I. Fanji 
Rep. pp. 22 and 23. 

'^ In case an applicant for a patent was aware that mum 
one else had turned his mind to the same suhject, woald it lol 
be of service to that person to lodge a caveat, &c. V* ** Tbit 
is the common case of a caveat being lodged, bat it can do M 
great good in most instances. If a new invention is getting if 
with so much secrecy that none of the rivals are in formed of iti 
existence, then a caveat has only the effect of calling attentiot 
to the subject ; but if the attention has been already ealled ti 
the subject by other means, then a caveat has the effect of pro- 
curing a notice of any rival application" (p. 22.) In this view 
most of the practical men agree. Mr. M. Poole recommendi 
them to be continued for all the fourteen years, in order to pre- 
vent others taking the patent for the same object." p. 84. The 
charge is, I believe 1/. \8. per annum, but there is generally 
sufficient service done for that sum, by the notices sent to the 
parties, although the advantage of entering a caveat appean 
very questionable. It is by the oppositions raised npon the 
caveat and otherwise, that the fees pour into the Attomey-(3e- 
neral. This fruitful source of emolument, and the general in- 
capacity of an Attorney or Solicitor-General to determine 
upon scientific inventions, deserve a more particular notice. 
*^ It sometimes happens in order to make the subject intelligible 
to the Attorney General, that a good deal of expense (in model 
or plans) must be gone into." M. J. Taylor, Rep. p. 6. Mr. 
Farey says, p. 23. *^ It requires a very deep knowledge to form 
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KcMon between the merits of tbe reapective inventions. The 
Attorney General almost always sees suEEcient ground of new 
invention to grant the patent or both, if two are applied for; 
therefore opposition becomes of no effect." *' So that it is a 
mere formality ? Yes." 

Mr. F. Abbott, whose opinions and information are generally 
valuable, baa rather a predilection for retaining the adjudication 
of opposed inventions to the Attorney General. " I would say, 
it does not often bappen that there is aoy difficulty that the 
Attorney General cannot decide." — Aep. p. 5S. 

And yet upon the subject " of appointing a Commission, of 
scientific men to examine the specification, in order to ascertain 
whether the thing wag properly described or not," Mr. A. 
aays — "I doubt the practicability of it, the vast matter that 
must come before them that they cannot be competent, any 
three men, to decide on every thing that must coroe before 
them." How an Attorney General, the pursuits of whose pre- 
^ons life, can have brought scientific natters before bim, only 
occasionally, should he generally competent to decide eoery 
di0icttHy — and that a commission of scientific men, habituated 
to those matters, should not ho at least equally competent to de- 
cide ou^ every thing, that may come before them, I am at a 
loss to discover ; there appears a discrepancy in Mr. Abbott's 
evidence. 

Mr. Rotch, a counsel of some experience in patent matters, 
pves the following opinion upon the usual incapacityof Attor- 
ney Generals upon scientific subjects, — Rep. p. 118. " I think 
in the case of the Attorney General, such gross injustice is done 
unwittingly:" this applies merely to the situation of thin^, 
not to individuals, but I have seen such gross injustice done at 
the Attorney General's Office, for want of that particular know- 
ledge, it is not one Attorney General in twenty, has that me- 
chanical knowledge ; I will say, grovelling knowledge for him, 
which is required. It must be quite mechanical and chemical 
knowledge. I have seen great Injustice, there is about twelve 
pounds charged at each opposition to the parties. Ten chances 
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to one, a mechauic pats questions which the AUorsitfy OtMifel 
does not see the bearing of, and you have a great chance to hi 
out what it is before yon leave him. That occurs from the waatif 
that knowledge which is not necessary an Attoraey 
should have for any other purpose, and which vmy /ew 
There is no appeal from that tribunal, because, if I applf li 
a patent, aud another opposes me, and he saya he has ani 
something like it some years ago, and he shews it to the Attw^ 
ney General behind my back — {for he reteivea e&ck pariif pri- 
vately) — he then comes out of the room — ^I go in, andiM 
what my patent is ; the Attorney General says, " I cannot giic 
you a patent for this, because it is in use already/' I aay, ^Tdl 
me what it is V* — ^^ Oh, no V* — You are entirely at the mercf 
of the Attorney-General. If a man has dressed up anythiig 
that looks like it, on which the Attorney-General, in w€ad if 
mechanical knowledge, thinks like it, he determines at once— 
you cannot have your patent ; he will not report to the king, tint 
it is a proper subject to have a patent granted for, and yon ham 
no appeal whatever from his decision ; that of itself shews tk 
necessity of having a competent person to judge of the simili- 
tude of the inventions." Rep. p. 119. 

Davies Gilbert Esq. M.P. a member of the Committee, in kii 
examination, says, '^ I think it would be highly expedient that 
some person or persons more competent to judge of scientific 
matters and invention than the Attorney- General, from tiie 
course of his ordinary pursuits is in general found to be, shooU 
be called to his assistance ; but I would not preclude eitha 
paity from any subsequent legal remedy he may choose ts 
adopt." Rep. p. 15. With these sensible views, I entirely cfi* 
cur, but carry this principle further. 

The general occupations, previous habits, education and of- 
ficial legal duties of an Attorney and Solicitor General, rendei 
them incompetent to decide at all in scientific matters. The 
cognizance of patents for inventions should be entirely with- 
drawn from them, and placed in a commission which could 
avail itself of their /^^a/ information, as officers of the crown, u 
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»| Mch eaaea where the canmiisaioii might require their assistance. 
m The whole of the Attorney General's interference with iaven- 
M tiona from the petition to the patent, ia a mere clog to the pro- 
M gresE of arts aud comioerce. The injuries ioflicted hy his de- 
■ lays, occupatioDS and want of infoimation, are referred to by 
|| almost every wilneas. Mr. M. Poole, his patent clerk, is 
H ssked, " Does the Attorney General ever call in a scientific 
J person to assist him in his judgment?" "I never knew it 
I done " p, 84. Sir Samuel Shepherd gave Mr. M. Pools 
I the office when his father died, " who was in the office for 
I thirty-sis years before that period." Hep. p. 8S. 80 Mr. M. 
> Poole must have known the practice for many years. 
I Thu.<i a man who can seldom have aiiytbiug like adequate 

knowledge in scientific matters, and who docs not habitually 
avail himself of the assistance of competent persons, gives 
judgmeot without appeal, in matters of property and of uni- 
versal itnportance ! ! This is a feature of the gyelem which the 
late Attorney General in parliament found it very inconvenient 
to withdraw from the protection of the seals and its officers ! ! 

The first necessary forms under the present fee-guthering 
system arc, the affidavit of invention, and the accompanying peti- 
tion to the King for a patent. " That petillon being presented 
to the King through the Secretary of State, a reference is made 
by the Secretary of State in the name of the King, to the At- 
torney or to the Solicitor General to report," Mr. F. Abbott, 
— Rep. p- 4§, and seq. Now all this process is pure humbug. 
The King never sees the petition with his natural optics, nor 
does the Secretary of State even present it to himself pro 
forma in nomine regis, bat his officer upon payment of his fee 
returns it endorsed, with a short reference to Mr. Atlorney ar 
Solicitor General, for his accommodating report, which, upon 
payment of -42. 4«. fee, is to open iike a pioneer, the road for 
the majestic procession of the royal warrants under the seals, 
and their metamorphosed ensigns — " the King's bill," " the 
signet hill," " the privy seal bill," and the great banaper, the 
old state-coach in the rear. 
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" What is the object of that reference? It is to bava the I 
torney or Solicitor General's opinion, on the propriety of gn: 
ing such a patent aa the inventor requests." — Rept. p. 24- W 
then, in the name of coromon'sensc, should not the petitioB bei 
once presented, if at all necessary, to the party wbo is to n 
port upon its propriety — thereby saviog four journeys of ik 
agent to aud from the SeiTetury of State's Offices, asd tb 
fee T But the petition itself is totally uo necessary, except for it! 
uses to the fee-takers ; its place could he amply GoppUed l{ 
the affidavit, coutaising a short description of the uir«ntisi 
upon which aliyaiV opposition could be raised. 

The accommodating report, staling the Attorney < 
opinion, that the invention sought to be patented will bo I 
the public benefit, and therefore recommending it, is certualfi 
mere fee-catcher. Mr. W. Newton's sensible evidence, I 
p. 69, gives the quietus to the Report, and its consequent fet<r* 
" Mr. Attorney General reports that he has examined the ml 
ject, and finds it will he for the benefit of the country, tbat Hi 
Kiug should grant the Patent ; whereas, we all knofr tfast Ifa 
Attorney General is otherwise occupied, and that be is not I 
all acquaiuted with any more than the petition." This erideiM 
is of importance, because it proves the inutility of the repoi 
founded upon the petitioners own statement; and conM 
quently of the preceding forms, and the fees connected wil 
them and the report. Mr. Abbott truly sets it down as "' 
mere formalHy . ' ' 

In case of opposition in this stage of the business, whia 
can seldom occur if no caveat affecting the invention be lodged 
Mr. Attorney General must necessarily exercise some disen 
tion, that consists, as Mr. A. states, in.his " almost always aeeia 
sufficient ground of new invention to grant the patent, or botb 
if two are applied for; therefore oppositions become of ii 
efi'ect." It is therefore evident, that as far as inventors ai 
concerned, the whole paraphernalia of petition, reference, xt 
port and fees may be safely dispensed with — ^' That report i 
taken back to the Secretary of State's office, for what is callq 
the King's warrant, to prepare the bill ; that warrant reciM 
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shortly tbat auch a person haa applied for a patent, and thai 
the King is advised to grant it." This is a continuation of the 
farce of Mr. Attorney Gcoeral's examination of the subject." 
The king is about as much " adnised" in the matter, as he is 
of the contents of that tautoligical production the hill, which 
contains the future patent rerbatim in its convolutions — 
safely swaddled like an Egyptian mummy in two thousand 
fards of bandage. Professor Millingtou, p. 101, terms the 
whole a " non-efficient proceas." 

A warrant to the signet under the royal sign manual, coun- 
tersigned by the Secretary of State for the Home Department, 
is forwarded for making out the patent. Now, upon the sub- 
ject of the two warrants under the sign manual, some most ira- 
portant information has been incidentally elicited — evidence of 
that nature which should induce parliament at once to suppress 
the whole system of Patents for Inventions under warrants, 
aigneta, and seals, 

Mr, Rotch, in his eianiination by the Committee, upon a 
question relative to the time which should he allowed for en- 
rolling the specification, says — "No roan should have more 
than two months ; so that everybody should have the same 
time at any rate, thereby allowing a man to he secure the 
moment he enters his petition ; then one man could not get the 
advantage of the othei'. I have known one man upset another, 
because he had the ear (/ will not name names) of a person 
aiout his iMajesty who could get his paper signed ; and I have 
knouin one hundbed guineas given for signing one paper 
before another." Rep. 117. Here is an illustration of the 
doctrine of " bargain and reward ! ! 1" Mr. Botch's charac- 
ter is above the suspicion of deliberately and publicly stating 
an nntruth. The abuse of the royal prerogative — the obtain- 
ing the signature of his Majesty by such means — the upsetting 
of men's rights by such scandalous agency — the reward of one 
hundred guineas for that or a similar transaction, no matter 
which — the treachery both to the king and to individuals by 
such iniquitous proceedings, are subjects claiming the most 
serious attention. 
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Who is the party haviug the ear of a person about Ifis 
Majesty ? Who is the person about the Kin^ who can get the 
royal signature to a. warrant " to the npsetting of another man's 
rights," whose documetit must of course have been withheld 
from its proper right of previous signature ? Who are the 
men, who can dare to tamper with their duty to their sovereigo, 
tuid treasonably pervert his royal prerogativo, allowed only for 
the pohlic weal — to an instrument of fraud and injustice from 
the vile and sordid lust of gain ? Who is, I would demand, 
the party, who, trafficking in royal warrants, received the on« 
hundred guineas, for procuring the signature hy his Majesty of ] 
one o^cial paper before another ? — PTho could these partiet 
be, but men ofpiciailv connected with the keeping, controul, 
and presentation to thu King of these documents ? 

The Committee passed, without a single demand of explana- 
tion, a point of evidence which has accidentally thrown more 
light upon the transactions connected with the passing of war- 
rants under the royal sign manual, and the dark proceedings to 
which inventors are subjected by patents under the seals, than 
could have been conceived by the most determined opposer of 
this complicated system of oppression. Was there no member 
then present npon the Committee of judgment, integrity, and 
independence sufficient to sift this most important matter in 
its bearings, agencies, and consequences? Or are, indeed, the 
most flagitious and corrupt uses of a sacred trust, by its officers, | 
eo CDmmou that evidence of them shall not claim the least atten- 
tion of a public Committee sitting for the professed amelioration 
this perverted system ? Or is " Prerogative" so hedged in with 
divinity, that its most baneful and injurious abuses under the 
insidious forms of protection to the subject are to remain un- 
dipped — to be submitted to quietly and patiently by those who 
are clandestinely oppressed, injured, and circumvented under 
those forms ! 

How often this scandalous and untraceable dealing with the < 
royal sign manual to " the upsetting of men's rights" may hara J 
occurred — in how many instances " one hundred guineas havt 1 
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* te&B giveu for signing one paper before another," no single 
sridence can show — no man can possibly know ; how many have 
been injured by these sales of the prerogative to the dcpriva- 
tlon of their means of subsistence, cannot be ascertained, — w/io 
•r how many may at this moment be subject to these most in- 
fftnious oEGcial violations of trust, none can calcniatp — but this 
[ feel, that if such an abominable system of fraud and unfathom- 
able deception, under pretence nt protection, is attempted to be 
continued after this public exposure of the wronfjH to which 
it subjects men, the sooner the moat public determined and 
united opposition to these iniquitous abuses of the " preroga- 
dve" be entered upon, the better. I know of no moral obliga- 
tion by which men are bound in fctt»red submission to oppres- 
sion, in supine acquiescence to injury, or in unresisting obedience 
to the pretensions — the mummery — the mystifications, and the 
tntchety of tbosfl who andertakc to govern the community. 

VUIDICATOR. 

The following is the Report of the Committee upon the 
Patent law, &c. — That, after such a Report, three months of a 
short session should be allowed to pass without their re-appoint- 
ment, is a matter of equal aetooiahment, regret and dissatis- 
faction. 

REPORT. 
" Of the Select Committee appointed to inquire into the pre- 
sent state of the law and practice relative to the granting of 
Patents for Inventions, and to report their obMervation* 
thereupon to the House, fyc. have agreed to the following 
Report : — 

The subject referred to the consideration of your Committee 
is in its nature so intricate and important, that it has occa- 
aioued the necessity of examining witnesses at great length. 
At the present late period of the session they are only prepared 
lo repDit the minutes of the eridence taken before them, 
t«getiier with the several documents ; amd they ear»Mtly re- 
Vai..V.— SacoHD Sniii. K 
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cotnmend to the Hawse that the inquiry may be reaumed earlf 
in the next session. 

What has prevented the early resnnipttoi) of this " important 
Bud inti'icate subject V Has Mr. Rotch's iDcoavenieot evi- 
dence upon the eign manual traffic, and the hundred guineas, 
threatend deatruction to the system f Pray, Mr. Lenoard, 
hare the goodneas to explain to the puhtic — wuv you, as chur- 
mau, have not yet moved for the re -appointment of your Com- 
mittee, according to ita earnest recommetidation ? 
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To George Vawohan, of Cleveland Street, Mile End 
Road, in the Parish of Mile End Old Town, in the 
County of Middleseac, Engineer, for his Invention of 
a Machine or Pump for raising water or other fluids. 
[Sealed 23rd of January, 1 830.] 



Tbe subject of this Patent is described as a novel 
arrangement of the parts of a pump, for raising and 
forcing water, in wliich the piston or bucket is made to 
act in a horizontal direction. This construction of pump 
is intended to be applied to the raising of water for ordi- 
nary supplies, for pumping ships, exhausting rivers, &c. 
and also aa an injecting pump for fire engines. The fol- 
lowing is the 

SPECIFICATION. 

" My invention of a machine or pump for raising water 
or other fluids, consists in a peculiar disposition or arrange- 
ment of the valves and piston of a double action^ exhaust- 
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Vaughan's, for an improved Pump. 

ing and force pump ; the particuiars of which are ex- 
hibited in the drawing hereto aonexed. 

" Plate III. fig. 1, is a view of the apparatus complete, 
as it would appear on the upper side with the cracks and 
rods for working the piston, which is placed horizontally 
L iDtheboxa,a. Fig. 2, is a longitudinal section of the same, 
i taken vertically, shewing the water wings, valves, and 
I piston within the box. Fg. 3, is a transverse section of 
t the box taken through the middle; in all which figures 
I similar letters refer to corresponding parts of the appo- 
I ratus ; a, is the rising main, through which the water 
I passes from the well or reservoir into the lower chamber 
b, b, of the box ; c, and d, are valves opening upwards for 
the purpose of allowing the water to flow from the lower 
part of the box into the working barrel e, e ; the piston /, 
moves horizontally to and fro in the barrel, for the pur- 
pose of producing an exhaustion behind it, by which the 
water is made to rise into the barrel; and also for the 
purpose of forcing the water before it out of the barrel 
through the upper valves g, and h, alternately, into the 
upper chamber i, from whence it flows away, or is raised 
through the pipe k. 

" The mode by which I propose to work the piston of 
this pump, is by attaching to the outer end of the piston 
rody, two crank rods ^, I, connected together by a cross 
bar m, the reverse ends of which rods are attached to the 
cranks n, n, and the motion is given by winches affixed to 
the ends of the crank shaft o, worked by manual labour ; 
or by a rigger or toothed gear affixed to the crank shaft, 
which may be driven by steam or other power. 

" I do not, however, intend to confine myself to this 
particular mode of actuating the pumps, as various other 
modes may be devised, though not possessing equal facili- 
ties according to my opinion. 
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" The rsqutsite power being applied; the piston y, is 
made to reciprocate, aed when proceedipg- is that direction 
whkh is toWKrd the rig-tit hand in the dtawtng'] flge. ], 
tail 2, the vacuum being' behind the piston, the vatve e, 
will rise, and the water will flow from the maia into the 
txu: and through the aperture of the valve e, hito the baf- 
lei following the piston. When by the returning vtrok* 
the pistoR proceeds towards the left hand, the valve 0, 
will close, aod the valve d, open, the water then follovr- 
iDg, the piaton will pass through the aperture of d, into 
the barrel ; white that n-ater wliich was taken into the 
barrel by the previous stroke is now forced out by (hq 
advance of the pist^tn through the valve g ; thU opera- 
hoo beiog contlRued, causes the water at every atioke to 
rise up the main into the vacuum in the barrel formed 
behind the piston, and to be expelled through the upper 
vatves by the force of the piston. 

" in order to prevent the piston wearing unequsUy on 
Ihe. lower side, I continue the piston rod as at ^, providing 
■ hollow tube q, for it to pasa into, and support the pistoft 
rod upon an antifncticHt pulley r ; at the reverse end of th» 
piston rod I attach antilriction rollers s, s, running 
guides t, I, and secure the piston rod in the box by a 
suitable stuffing, as at ». 

" I have described by the figures in the drawing a ri 
Ungular box with a curved top, but I do not mean t« 
conJlne myself to that particalar shape, as a box of any 
other ronvenient shape would perhaps answer equally 
Weil. Neither do 1 intend to confine myself lo a squars 
piston, as a ciroular piston in a cyhndrical berrel might' 
SDftwet the same purpose. " 

(InroUei in tjte Rolls Choffel Office, March. 183Q. > J 

SpecificBlion dnwn by Mr. Nentoa. 
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To Thomas Banki, of I' air ioroji-mtjiin.' Barton -vpen- 
ItwbU, in ike Cimnty Palatine, of Laneaster, CnU 
Engineer, for his Improvemenis in Steam Engine*.-^ 
[Sealed SOth Sep. 1829.] 

f^tl^ improvements are a novel mode pf eflecUug' tbe 
ioiduction and eduction of steam, by a pecutiaj apparatus 
to be attached to the workiug cylinder : and in the mode 
Q^ iqlroduoiog the oil or other lubricatiog materUI into 
tbg cyUoder Ui prevent friction in working the pistoD- The 
following description explains the construction of the 
^psr^ti;; : — 

■ SPECIFICATION. 

|iy said invention coDsists, first, of an improvad tii«> 
■of supplying the main cylinder of the steam en^iiM 
witb 8tMm, and carryings off tbe same by means of a pipe 
BCting* within hy an aitornatiDg circular movement, as 
hereinafter described -, and secondly, in GonTeyinsr liquid, 
tallow, or other lubricating matter to the rubbing surfaces 
of the piston and cylinder, down the interior of tbe piston 
rod. 

"Plate IV. fig. 1, represents a vertical section of a 
moveable pipe to be attached to the main cylinder, and 
of tbe turned part of a main steam pipe, which I insert 
into the upper end of the said moveable pipe. The jsne- 
tion of these pipes is tightened and adjusted by means of 
a stuffing box, a section whereof is also shewn. Tbe 
lower end of tbe said moveable pipe 1 insert into a stuff- 
iBg bos, joined te the condensing cylinder, or when n© 
condenser is used, it may be supported in any eligible 
nwBoer. 

" In fig. 1, the dark shades on the edge of the pipe are 
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■' The taqiiHite powtir being ftjiplisd; tka puliw/, 
made to reuiprouata, BBd wben prucfledioff ■■ that dii 
which id toward the right band id the daawring-, 
ami 3, tlw vacuum being b«biad the pistoOi ibe 
will rise, aod tbe water mil flow Froio tbe 
box and thiougb the aperture of tbc valre e, into the 
rel following the piston. Wken by ibe rel 
(he pisluR proceeds towards the left haod, 
will olose, and tho ralve d, open, the water 
ing, the piiton will pats throiigk tbe aperture of ei^i 
lli« bnrfd ; while that WBler wliich waa taken into 
barrel by the previous strobe is now foTcnd ouS b^ 
advance of tlie piBK)n througfi the valve g ; tiiw opa 
\voa being continued, causee the water at every stroke 
rise up the maiti into the vacuum in the barrel fbmi 
behind the piatoa^ and to be expelled through the ttpi 
valves by the force of the ptstoo. 

" in order to prevent the piHon wearing uneqmUy 
the. lower side, I continue the piston rod as at />, provitfil 
a hollow tube q, for it to pass into, arul support th* jmbM 
rod upon an aittifriotion pulley r ; at the reverse «w) of | 
piston rod I attach antifriction rollers s, s, runtuagc 
guides t, t, and secure the pistos rod in the bojtbi 
soiuble stuffing, as at u. 

"i I have described by the figures in Ike dmwis^ a.- n 
tangular boji with a curved top, but I do not meui 
f3on&ne myself to that particalar shape, as a box of a 
other convenient shape would perhaps answer equal 
weU. Neither do 1 intend to oonfine myself to a squat 
piston, US a circular piston in a cylindrical barrel migli 
aa»wer the same purpose." 

(. InToUed. in tM Rolls Chapel OJIice, March, ISSti^ 

SpfciEtadoii driwn by Mi. Nairlon, 
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tnd lower parts of tlie cylinder are alternately filled and 
emptied. 

" When the spaces between the orifices in the said 
moveable pipe are brought opposite to the orifices in the 
main cylinder, the engine is at rest ; and thus by the alter- 
nate action of the pipe as before described, the steam en- 
gine is regularly supplied with steam and kept in action, 
or stopped and brought to rest at will. 

" Fig. '2, represents a piston and piston rod; the vessel a, 
is connected with the tube in the piston rod marked by 
dotted lines, and is furnished with a cock at b ; the tube 
through the centre of the piston rod, communicates at 
right angles with another tube passing through the piston, 
one end whereof is shewn at c. 

" Fig. 3, shews the edge of a brass ring, a horizontal 
section of which is shewn at fig. 4 j the edge of this ring 
is grooved, as shewn at /, and has two upright pieces cast 
to it, as shewn at g, g, and ^.1, g, 2. 

" In the piston is a. recess d, e, fitted to receive the up- 
right pieces g, k, which have holes marked by dotted 
lines at g, \,f, 1, in fig, 4, corresponding with the tube 
C, c, passing through the piston ; the dotted lines about 
the piston at k, k, in fig. 2, shew the situation of the brass 
ring when fixed to the piston ; at ;, i, is shewn the bottom 
plate of the piston, and the dotted lines at /, /, shew the 
top plate; the space between the bottom plate i, t, and 
the brass ring k, k, is to be filled with suitable packing. 
The brass ring figs. 3, and 4, is next laid on, as shewn at k, 
then a second packing occupies the space between k, and 
I, and the upper plate 1, I, is then screwed down to the 
piston. 

" If the vessel a, be filled with liquid tallow, and the 
cock at 6, open, the tallow will flow through the piston 
rod, the tube e. in the piston, and the holes g, \,f, I, in 
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the brass ring to Ihe inn»r surface of the cylinder betwert 1 
the two layers of packing. The number of tubes thrtn^ 
dtfe piW6n to the brs^ riog may foe inctwxsed if conaiderad 
desifaHc. 

(rnroHed in the HoWs Chapel Office. March, 1830J 
Speciflcalinn drawn by Itic Palentec. 



To John Tockbr, of Hammersmith, in the county o 
Middlesex, Brewer, for certain Improvements in t 
construction o/ G««wow.— '[Sealed 9th Sept. 1829.] 

This invention is a very simple contrivance to ^loW 
a piece of ordnance bein^ loaded at the hreeoh, Whfch 
e>ffected by boring the caniiuii competely through frond 
«nd to end, and at the breech part introducing a conici 
plug into a hole passing perpendicularly through (he can- 
non, which plug being considerably larger than the bore 
of the ^un, acts as a breech when firing. 

The plug has a hole perforated through, it coinciding' 
with the bore of the gun, and is enabled to turn round ifl 
it* socket by the employment of a key, 

When the gun is about to be fired, the hole throu^ 
(he plug stands crossway.its solid part forming the breech : 
but when it is about to be loaded, the plug must be turned 
round bo as to open the way from the breech through the 
gun, in order to introduce the ball and powder, after 
trtfich the plug is turned round again, in order to secutfc 
the Iffeechittg. 

SPECIFICATION. 

": Plate III, lig. 6, is a longitudinal section of a cannon 
consta-ucted on my improved plan ; a , is the muzzle ; b, ii 
the bueech; i, is th« touch hole -. e, e. is a conioal pin; 
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io correapond with th^bore of the cannon, supported 
yb the flange f, and made with a mortice, or square key 
hole g, into which the key k. fits, and by which hey tha 
plug is turned round, as will be explained hereafter: 

"' The canmin is here represented as loaded, but not 
prepared for firing; A, is the shot, and/, the cartridge; 
the ball ia here shewn without any wadding or covering, 
but it should be wrapped in cloth, or else a wadding put 
firtt into the cannon, to detain the ball iu its place. Fig. 7i 
n a separate view of the plug c, c, with its tlange f. 
y»g. 8, is the rainrod - s, is the end for placing the shot, 
and r, the end for placing the cartridge. Fig. 9 is a se- 
parate view of the key ; either m, or n, may be used to 
turn the ping, and I, is a catch which after being put into 
the raortice the longest way of the square, ia turned a 
quarter round when I, catches under a lip or lug in the 
mortice by which the plug may be drawn out for the 
purpose of cleaning, cooling, examining, or repairing it, 
if necessary.' Fig. iO, is a plan of the cannon, by which it 
will be seen that the flange /, acts against the two pibs of 
stops V, V, under the flanged heads of which it passes, and 
is thereby kept from rising when the cannon is fired. 
The plug is hero supposed to be turned in the position for 
firing with the bore of the plug at right angles with the 
bore of the cannon, and with the touch-hole exposed. 
When it is required to lift out The plug, it must be turned 
with the key till the notches r, r, come opposite their 
respective pins v, v, when the plug may be removed ; the 
dotted plan of the flange in this figure, shows its position 
when the plug is in the position for loading, when it will 
be observed it again passes under the flanged heads of the 
pins V, V, and the touch-hole is covered ; x, is the breech 
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Having now described my different improvements, it oi 
remains for me to show the manner of loadings and firi 
the cannon hereinbefore described, and which is as folloi 
— ^having applied one or other of the ends m, or n, oft 
key k, to the mortice g, turn the plug till the Bangey, coi 
to the position shewn at figure I , and also by the dotl 
lines at figure 5, then put the ball in at the breech a 
with the end s, of the ramrod^ push the ball from I 
breech as far as the ramrod will reach, which« it will 
seen, is something short of the place where the ball 
intended to be placed, so that the cartridge may push I 
remainder of the distance, and thus prevent any space 1 
ing left between the ball and the cartridge ; then wocc 
in the same way with the cartridge, using the end r, of 1 
ramrod, and it is scarcely necessary to add, that thw c 
of the ramrod must be so adjusted as to place the chai 
in the proper position as regards the plug and touch-hol 
this being done, 'turn the plug] till the flangey*, comei 
the position shewn at fig. 5, when a solid part of the iil 

|| will be opposed to the charge which (the touch hole bei 

primed) may be fired off in the usual manner ; it will 
well to grease the plug, in order to facilitate its tuminp- i 
prevent dirt collecting round it from repeated dischan 
of the cannon. 
Now Whereas I claim as my improvements the pi 

I c, Cj as applied to a cannon, and the parts connected w 
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To James Dutton, Jun. of Wotton- Under-Edge, in the 
County of Gloucester, clothier, yor his having invented 
or found out certain Improvements inPropelling Skips, 
Boats, and other Vessels or floating bodies, by means 
o/steam, or other power. — [Scaled 19th May, 1829.] 

The novelty proposed under this Patent is to employ 
buoyant plungers for propelling vessels on water, which 
plungers after being driven out by any mechanical force 
against the water in the act of propelling, are brought 
back to their place of rest simply by their buoyancy, 
thereby saving that expense of power which would other- 
wise be exerted m raising the propeller. The Patentee 
describes his invention as follows : — 
SPECIFICATION. 

" My invention of improvements in propelling ships, 
boats, or other vessels, or floating^ bodies by steam, or 
other power, consists of the three following features; — 
First, in the employment of a series of hollow vessels to 
be projected into the water at a considerable angle to the 
horizontal line or level surface of the water, which hollow 
vessels are intended to act as propellers, by striking against 
the water, aud thereby propelling the vessel in an oppo- 
site direction. Secondly, in attaching each of these pro- 
pellers to a piston rod, the pistons respectively working 
in small cylinders by the elastic power of steam or other 
means, which may cause them to be projected outward. 
Thirdly, in the buoyancy of the propellers, which being 
hollow vessels filled with air or other light material, will, 
after being projected, rise again by their levity or differ- 
ence of specific gravity betweenthe confined volume of air or 
other light material, and the volume of water displaced by it. 

The mode which appears to me most eligible for put- 
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tiUg these principles into operation, in exhibited is All 

drawing hereiitito annexed, (see Plale III.) Gg. 4. 

sents a long-irnrtinBl section of a v^^cl, to which five 

pellers on my iniproved plan are adapted. I 

that they tihal) be situated in a rerean under 

but do not confiiip myself tii that precise nttml 

peller.t or situation, us it is probablv that 

adapted in a double scries, one on each side t^t 

■el, with equally good effect ; a I, a2, a 3, a4, 

are the propellers Formed of hollow recti 

of wood or other suitable raalerial, closed 

water-tight joints ; but 1 do not intend to coi 

to the shape represiented, though in the present 

my experience I preftr that form ; b, b,b, are piston ro^ 

paEsing through siufiing boxes in the usual waj, ( 

lower ends of which rods are affixed to the propelli 

" These rods will be best seen at fiig. 5, whicfa 
drawn upon a larger scale, and represents the parts 
ill detail; c, c, c, are cylindrical tubes, one of wiiicll 
shown in section a, fiig. 5, and d, is the piston affixet) !■{ 
the rod 6, intended to work in the cylinder e,c, in a 
lar way to the piston of an ordinary steam engine j 
are transverse tubes connected to a steam pipe ; ftf,ft 
which pipe and tubes conduct steam from a boiler to tl 
several working cylinders c, c, c. Each transverse tube 
furnished with its induction valve g, and eduction vpji 
A, which aru to be opened and closed at stated timea f( 
the ingress and egress of the steam to and from the 
ing cylinder e. 

" To the upper extrethity of each piston rod • fci 
arm is attached, carrying two guide rods i, i, fiig, 4 ; aiul 
to these guide rods 1 propose to attach the tappets by, 
which the valves g, and k, are to be opened and closed. 
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f the piston reciprobatea ; Jaut I do not elaim thi» god* 
trivaiiee as of my invei.ticm., nor intend to confine myself 
to tbs.1 particular way of opeiiihg and closing' the indnc- 
tioii aad eduction valves, as many other ways of effecting 
the same will readily sug;ge8t themselves to any compe- 
tent engineer. 

" Let it now be supposed that the induction valve g, 
fig: 5, has beoii opened, steam will iiomediately rush 
from the pipey, into the transverse tube t, and ihe valve 
A, being closed, there will be no means of escape. The 
plunge bein^ in a quiescent state, and the piston d, at 
top of the cylinder, the elastic force of the steam 
will act against the piston and cause it to slide down the 
cylinder, in which movement the plunger a, connected to 
the piston rod will be projected outward, as at a 3, fiig. 4, 
and by striking against the water will impel the vessel 
in the opposite direction. The tappets now coming in 
contact with the levers of the valves, the steam will be 
cut off and the eduction opened, allowing that steam 
which occupied the cylinder to blow off or to pSsS into a 
condenser. 

"The buoyancy of the propelling plunger a, will now 
cause it to'i^ in the water, which being gidded by anti- 
friction rollers k,k,k, attached to its upper surface actiAg 
against inclined railways 1,1, the plunger will return to its 
|>lace of restj without the exertion of any active power to 
nuhe it. 

"It may be supposed that the plunger al, has been 
projected and returned to acst in the way described, at 
which time its tappets act on the valve for the purpose of 
projecting it again. The plunger a 5, has also been pro- 
jected, and is in the act of returning by its buoyancy ; 
" JDjlmfier a3, haajust been projected ou^ by the fore© 
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of the steam on the piston, and the idungers a 4> and aS, 
have not yet been put into action. 

** Thus it will be perceived that any number of thex 
plungers placed at any desirable angle to the horixa 
(say 22^ degrees^) may be set to work, by letting tk 
steam on, or any one of them shut off, if it should be 
found necessary by closing its steam valves^ which leadi 
from the pipe f, to any of the tranverse tubes, and br 
displacing the tappet, which should work them." 

Specification drawn by Mr. Newton. 

(InroUed November, 1829.J 



To WiLUAM Percival, of Knightsbridge, in the coiMij 
of Middlesex, veterinary surgeon, for his new inventd 
improvement in the construction and appltccUion of 
shoes without nails to the feet of horses tMnd certm 
other anima/#.^[Sealed 19th January, 1828.J 

The object of this invention is to adapt shoes to sadi 
horses as have tender or injured hoofs, without the ne- 
cessity of attaching them by means of nails, and for tbis 
purpose the patentee has contrived shoes ifC^ rings on 
the sides and hinder part, from which rings, straps or 
bandages are carried round the hoof of the horse and 
made^ fast by buckles. 

The shoe itself is formed with a semicircular piece in 
front like the toe of other horse shoes, but which does nol 
extend along to the hinder part of the foot. *From the 
middle of the semicircular piece, a straight bar extendi 
under the foot, but branches off into two angxdai 
bars, in order to leave the frog of the foot uncovered. 

This particular form may be slightly varied according 
to circumstances, and to the size of the horse's foot; but 
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e peculiar feature of novelty claimed by the Patentee, U 
to attach the shoe to the hoof by straps passed through 
rings. — {_lnrolled in the Inrolment Office, July 1828.) 



To John Davis, of Leman Street, Goodman's Fieldt, 
in the county of Middlesex, Sugar Refiner, for an 
Improvement in boiling or evaporating solutions of 
sugar and other liquors. — [Sealed 29tli March, 1828.] 

The object of the Patentee is to evaporate molasses 
and other solutions of sugar, by the assistance of a va- 
cuum, which vacuum is proposed to be obtained without 
the employment of an air pump, simply by condensing 
steam in a vessel connected through pipes to the upper 
part of the sugar pan or boiler. 

The construction of the apparatus as proposed, is 
shown in section in Plate IV. at fiig. 5 ; a, is the boiler 
or sugar pan with its appendages, as constructed in the 
ordinary way for the boilmg and evaporating of solu- 
tions of sugar ; 6, is a pipe leading from the boiler for 
the purpose of carrying away the steam ; c, ia a vessel 
immersed in a cold water tank d, which vessel c, is in- 
tended to receive a portion of the steam from the boiler 
through the pipe b, and after having condensed it. to pass 
the water down the pipe e, to the well /, below, at a 
depth of thirty-two feet. 

A barrel, or other conveniently formed vessel, g, g, to 
be filled with water, is fixed above the other parts of the ap- 
paratus in a tank of water h, h, and within this barrel there 
are a series of paddles i, i, i, mounted upon a rotatory 
shaft, which ia to be turned round by a winch or other 
contrivance, for the purpose of disturbing the water 
itbin the ves.^el. 
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There is a glass tube o, at the side of the tank k, with 
tiibes comtnunicafinff with the interior of the barrel by 
which glass tube the height of the water in the barrel 
g, may always be ascertained. 

In the interior of the vessel c, there is a bridge perfo- 
rated with hok's, and also wicker partitions, which are 
designed to spread the jet of water more effectually 
an\ong the steam in the vessel and to assist the condensa- 
tion. The apparatus is furnished ivith suitable stop cOcks, 
and discharge cocks, and a valve at the bottom of the 
pipe e, in the well, with a string leading from the valve up 
to the side of the tank d, by wliich the valve may be 
opened in setting the apparatus to work. ■ 

The patentee states his claim of invention to consist in 
(Causing the steam from the sugar boiling pans to pags up 
two channels, the one to press upon the water and pro- 
dace the necessary discharge into the vessel c, the other 
to furriish the steam for condensation in the vessel, and' 
the torricellian "["acuum produced in the column or pipe 
*T thirty-two feet, descending into the well. The precise 
forms of the several parts of the apparatus are of no par- 
ticular consequence, and their dimensions must be accord- 
it^ to the quantity of sugar to be evaporated in the boiler 

r pun. 

InroUedin the fnrolment Office, iSept. i828. 



Danigl Jobbins, of Uley, in the county of Gloucester , 
ving invented an improved method 
h}f ftf^P I'.rliinery applicable to stocks or pulling 
nilUng "I'd scowering woollen cloths and 
'xeijuirinr ^ich process. — [Sealed June 3, 

les or stocks have usually 
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beeu actuated by a reTolviog tappet-wlieel, which nimi 
the ends of the beaters successively, and then let I 
fall with a powerful blow upoo ihe cloth under opervtioa 
Latterly, however, it has been suggested, that, instead of 
the tappet-wheel, the beaters might be advaDtageotulj 
raised and lowered by attaching their ends to a rotatoi| 
crank, as in the speciGcatiou uf Bermon's patent. (Se« o 
First Series, vol.xii. p. 170, and Plate IX.) But this plan 
appears to be attended with inconvenience, from llw 
beater not falling vviih sufiicient impetus, and atao fron 
thcbeeter being always driven to the same point, wbatevn 
Eoight be the thickness of the cloth in the stock whick 
consequently subjected the cloth to injury. 

The patentee therefore adhering to the principle of 
working; the beaters by rotatory cranks, has proposed la 
attach the cranks to the beaters by jointed rods, asshenk, 
[a Plate IV, fig. 7; a, is the cloth under operatioD in tlw 
■tock ; b c, are the beaters d ; a wheel, with two i 
extending from its axle. To these cranks, and also to tl 
outer ends of the beaters, the jointed connecting- rods, 4 
andy, are attached. 

It will be seen in the figure that the crank has i 
Uie heater b, by means of the jointed rod e, but wheo lli» 
crank has passed further round, the jointed rod will ct^ 
lapse as at/, and allow the beater (o fall into the 1 
tion of c. 

Thus, by the successive operations of the cranks and 
jointed connecting rods, the beaters will be put in action, 
and allowed to fall with an impetus, and the stock t)ft 
worked with greater rapidity than upon the old principl* 
of the rotatory tappets. 

it is further suggested, that spiral springs might be at^ 
ta^ed to the connecting rods, but in what way is nq( 
fhewn.— ^/nroWeri in the Tnrolment Office, August, 
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ilTo John Davis of Lemon-street, in the County of Mid- 
dlesex , sugar refiner, inconsequence of a communica" 
tion made to him by a certain foreigner residing 
abroad, for a certain improvement in the condenser 
used with the ^aid John Davis's apparatus for boil- 
ing sugar, in vacuo ; for which a Patent was granted 
to him the 2dth March, 1828, intitled an impTOvement 
in boiling or evaporating solutions of sugar and 
other %Mid^.— [Sealed 28th April, 1829.] 

This patent professes to be an improvement upon th© 
foregoing. The construction of the apparatus is exactly 
the same in principle, as that above described, but the 
torrieellian column is found to be unnecessary, and is 
therefore dispensed with, the condensed water being dis* 
charged into a reservoir or drain by a short horizontal 
pipe issuing from the bottom of the condensor, and Xb^ 
condensor itself is in this case much largjer. 

These appear to be the only features of difference, aad 
we presume are intended to constitute the improvement, 
as the patentee says that he is now enabled to work his 
apparatus without the torrieellian column, which in many 
situations would be extremely inconvenient to construct 
— Inrolled in the Inrohnent Office, October, 1829. 



To Edward Weeks, of King's Road, Chelsea, in the 

county of Middlesex, Horticultural Builder, forhi»- 

having iiCvented certain Improvements in raising, lof&» 

ering, or conveying heated, water, or other fluids, to 

various dw^ance*.— [Sealed, 14th -August, 1829.] 

» ' ' ..." 

The object of this invention is* to convey hot water m 

tubes extending round a hot-house, in order to heat th« 
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air, for the purpose of promoting ve<|fetation. The Pa- 
tentee acknowledges that hot water has been employid 
for this purpose, both by himself and others^ beforetfae 
date of this patent, but he founds his claim of ioFeDftioi 
in the present instance to the four following paiticulais. 

First, in applying a cistern to the boiler for the fut- 
pose of supplying it with water, without making that 
cistern a part of the boiler, but only connected thereto 
by a tube ; secondly, in a method of raising heated water 
to any required height, for the purpose of warming dv 
upper parts of the building, without employing- pump 
or syphons ; thirdly, hi the employment of a large as- 
cending pipe with a smaller returning pipe within it, 
which shall convey the water after it has parted with a 
portion of its heat, at an elevated situation, back again 
to the cistern, and thence into the boiler ; and fourthly, k 
the adaptation of smaller pipes for conducting the heated 
water to any particular part of the building while fl» 
main pipes or tubes may be closed, and out of actioD. 
'These several improvements are set out in the drawing 
exhibited in Plate IV. 

Fig. 6, represents the apparatus partly in section; a, 
is the furnace ; b, b, the boiler ; c, the cistern for supply* 
ing the boiler from v»'hich the water passes through the 
tube d ; the heated water rises from the boiler through 
an inclined tube c, into a chamber f, and from thence 
passes along the flat tube g, g. 

This tube g, is proposed to be two or three feet broad, 
and only a few inches deep, in order that its upper sur- 
Cace may send up as much heat as possible ; at the end 
of the tube g, there is a receptacle into which the water 
is discharged, and from thence it passes by the lower tube 
h, back to the cistern c, and descends again throug-h tbe 
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tube a, to the boiler, thus producing a continued current 
of hot water through the heating tube g. 

In order to raise the heated water to a higher level a 
close box i, is affixed to a square chamber k, above the 
boiler, from which box the water ascends by the pipe I, 
into a receiver m, at the top, and from thence flows by 
tbe-pipe or tube w, round the building, to be heated in 
Ae same way as through the tube g, already described, 
and having performed its circuit, descends by the pipe o, o, 
into the cistern. Such is the plan proposed by the paten- 
tee, but the principle upon which the water is said to rise 
in the pipe /, does not appear. 

The third feature of the invention is shewn at jp, where 
a large pipe is intended to carry up the heated water from 
a close vessel similar to ^, inserted into the tube g, and 
\f ithin this large pipe is a smaller one for bringing down 
the water again. 

The fourth suggestion is to adapt small pipes passing 
along side of the tube g, and branching off, if necessary, 
to the sides, in order to convey the heated water into 
other parts of the building. These may be employed 
:when there is but little fire in the furnace, and consequently, 
.but a small quantity of heated water will be put in circu- 
lation ; to employ these small tubes in the way proposed, 
it will be necessary to close the entrance tube g, and also 
the exit of the tube A, in ordier to prevent the circulation 
jgoixig on in those tubes. — {Inrolled in the Irirolment Offibe, 
February, \mi.) 
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For a Thrashing Machine. Granted to JxuBS S. Wooi^ 
Pattonsburg, Botetourt county, Virginia. 

The thrashing part of the machine is composed of a ^ 
linder^ and a curve, in which the cylinder roFolFes. Ik 
cylinder is five feet long and twenty- one inches in din* 
ter. Strips of hoop iron are nailed lengthwise upon Ik 
cylinder, so as to cover its whole surface, the edge of as 
lapping upon another, and thus forming a series of ridgi 
or furrows ail around it. Four rows of projecting ini 
points are affixed in the cylinder, to serve as feedei9,li 
force the straw between the cylinder and the cnni; 
these stand out about three quarters of an inch above lb 
surface of the cylinder. The curve is a piece of timte 
hollowed out to suit the roller ; it is placed in front of k 
its hollowed part extending in width about nine inchiv 
from a little below the centre, to the upper part of lb 
roller, and above it rises a piece of plank to conduct lb 
straw into the hollowed part. The curve is covered wiA 
strips of iron, in the same manner as the roller^ there b» 
ing vertical gooves in it to allow the projecting' .feedw 
of the cylinder to pass it in their revolution. 

The distance between the curve and the' cylinder t 
about three sixteenth's of an inch. The cylinder is am 
to revolve about 220 times in a minute, by any proptf. 
means. The wheat, or other grain, to be thrashed,- k 
laid lengthwise of the roller, between it and the guii^ 
piece, and is carried down by the feeders. Two |>ersoifc 
are employed in feeding, the cylinder being long enoog^ 
to take in two lengths of the straw. There is no feecKi^; 
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apron, the sheaves being unbound, and laid upon an in- 
clined platform just above, and back of the cjlinder, 
whence it is taken by hand. 

The "■udg^eons of the roller work in sliding timbers, 
which admits of the space between it and the curve be- 
ing changed, according to the nature of the grain to be 
thrashed. The mode of doing this may be varied, and is 
DOtclaimed, the thrashing part being all that is considered 
B8 uew. The specification concludes thus: — 

" The following is intended at) a view of the features 
of this machine, designating it from all other inventions 
of the same kind." 

" This machine differs from all others itiat thrash by 
leeans of a cylinder and curve, viz. in the first place, in the 
modej in which it forces the straw through the space be- 
tween the cylinder and curve, by means of the feeders ; 
thereby rendering it impossible for the straw to clog up in 
the space, and choke the machine, which is a disadvantage 
attendant on other machines working with a cylinder and 
curve." 

" Secondly, it differs in this, that the straw is, by means 
of the feeders, confined to that part of the surface of the 
cylinder on which it first falls, and is forced through the 
space between the cylinder and curve, with the same ve. 
locity that the surface of the cylinder moves ; whereas, in 
other machines, working with a cylinder and curve, the 
straw is not forced through the said space with any thing 
like the same velocity that the surface of the cylinder 
rans, but remains awhile in the curve while the cylinder 
glides, or runs upon it. The advantage arising from the 
straw being confined to the surface of the cylinder is con- 
sidered to be this, that the impulse or shock given to 
heads of the grain on iheir being dragged through the 
said space hy the feeders (with equal velocity with the 
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cylinder) is mucli greater than when the cylinder glides or- ' 



e than half th« 



runs upon the straw, and requires little more 
velocity in the cyhndor that is required on the otlier plan, 
and a consequent proportional diminution of the power 
necessary to apply to the machine when thrashing-; as is 
proven in the fact, that one horse of ordinary strength i« 
able in this machine to thrash out 100 bushels of wheat 
a day, provided the wheat is snfficiently good to yield 
bushel to two daxan, and with this power from seven 
eight sheaves can be tliraHhed in a minute. 

A third property of thifi machine, distin^^uishing it from 
others, relates to the mode in which it gels out the grain, 
viz. the straw being cjntiued by the feeders to the surface 
of the cylinder, as before stated, the instant it falls oit its 
surface, the head of the grain is severely lashed against 
the said piece of limber placed on the top of the curva; 
and whatever may remain in the head is rubbed otf, by the 
furrows in the curve, in its passage through the space be- 
tween the cylinder aud the curve. The curve, therefore, 
of this machine is more eilective in thrashing or rubbing 
out the grain than the cyiinder; whereas, in the other 
machines alluded to, the cylinder is most eifective, as its 
surface runs on the heads of tho grain, and its furrows rub 
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it out while the heads of the grain remain for i 
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jFor an improoe.ment in working Pumps, called tkl^ 
'• Geared Pump;" Manuel Francis, Boston, Mass. . 

The Patentee begins by telling us, "my invontion ooU 
sists in the application of ri windlass, and a train of muld« 1 
plying wheels and pinions, so constructed as to work* | 
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|ritll){> by the power of a weight applied to ttia wtodlaBs, 
or barrel." 

Need we tell any thing more about the invention 1 cer- 
tainly not to one who has passed the pons assinorum in 
mechanics. 

There are three wheels working in three pinions, each 
increasing the motion about threefold. The last pinion 
carries the pitman, or shackle-bar, which is to work the 
pump. A ratchet wheel and click is attached to the 
barrel upon which the rope sustaining the weight is to he 
wound. " A balance wheel proportioned to the moving 
/power, is attached to the arbor of the crank.'' 

The hope to obtain an increase of the effective power 
of a machine, whilst the motive power remains unchanged, 
results from a total ignorance of what is meant by the 
quantity- of motion, and this ignorance is the parent of 
most of the absurd propositions which are made in mecha- 
nics. Id the examples before us, besides this error, there 
would be a loss of about one-third of the power applied 
from the friction of wheels and gudgeons, and the rigidity 
of cords. 






For a Double Acting Pump, with one cylinder and pit- 
ton, Ri;sBEL Wileman, East HaTtford, Hartford 
County, Connecticut. 
Double acting pumps with single pistons are by no means 
Qfiw ; they were not so when used at the old water works 
in I^ladelphia nearly thirty years ago ; they are now em- 
ployed in an improved form at the new works, and hace 
been variously modified, according to the purpose for 
which they were required, or the fancy of the maker. 
To those who understand the construction of BouItOB 
Vol, v.— Second Suiiu. m 
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and Watt's double acting engine, it is only otccf qp » 
say, that the pump for whicli Mr. Wileman has 
patent, reBembles it very closely. Imagine the 
to be the supply pipe, and tb« eduction, the deliverii^, 
dircharging pipe, and you have the whole apparalua. 

In the plate which forms the bottom of the <^1 
therearecavities to connect it with the supply and 
pipes ; these are claimed by tbe patentee, and ar 
the only things absolutely claimed, the lemainder 
conditional, end in the subjoined words, " tbe other 
described in this specification I claim only so fnr 
shall be found original with myself." 

The Patentee thus leaves it (o others to disoovdr 
is new in the construction of bis machine, a taial 
we apprehend, the law will not impose upon th' 
if it did, it is one which we fear ihey might fin4 it 
to perform. 



For a Machine for dressing Hemp and Flax 
L. Bahnuh AMD Matthew Stevensou, M. D. 
former of Washington City, D. C, the laitei 
Cambridge, Washington county. New York. 

This, like most of the breaking machines for bemp-l 
flax, is to operate by Anted rollers, mashing into I 
other. A large iron cog wheel is made to reroWe-bKJ 
suitable means. The teeth of this wheel drive \\ 
upiH) the ends of rollers which are placed around U,i 
to embrace about three-fourths of its cin^umfereDGe.^ i 
the drawing which accompanies the specification, t 
rollers are represented, one side being lefi free to «d| 
and deliver the hemp. 
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The rollers above described stand at a small distance 
I from each other, and are surrounded with another set of 
■ fluted rollers. The gudgeons of thctse exterior roller^ 
I are placed so as to stand exactly opposite to the spaces 
, between the interior rollers, so that the flutes of one ex- 
I terior may mash into those of two interior rollers. This, 
I where there are twelve of the latter, will, of course, re- 
I qatre eleven of the former. 

i There is a feeding apron to supply the hemp to be 
I broken, nhich is placed opposite to the upper pair of 
I rollers, and a receiving cloth, upon which it is delivered 
from the lower pair. In passing between the two rows of 
rollers, the hemp or flax receives an undulating motion, 
being acted upon twice by each of the rollers, in conse- 
quence of each mashing into two others. This, it is said, 
gives a decided advantage to the machine. 

The gudgeons of the exterior rollers work in slots, so 
that they may be borne up against the interior, by means 
of springs, weights, or pulleys, or by a weighted lever, 
the tatter being preferred, as it is readily graduated to any 
desired pressure. 

The patentees claim " the application of the moving 
power, applied to fluted, or other rollers, for the purpose 
exemplified, or for any other purpose to which it may be 
applicable," 

" The disposition of the fluted, or other rollers, wiliiout 
limiting their dimensions, or without confining themselves 
to any number of rollers, or any particular mode of 
gearing them." 

" The mode of applying the lever, or pulley, to give 
the pressure." 
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Ar an"Tmj}rovement in the Hoe; Gideon 1 

A'euj York, 

The following thirly words compriie the wbole of^l 
specificatioD. 

-' The improvement coDsista lolely in tbe use of a 
able cast iron, as a material for tbe formatioa of the e 
to be fastened with rivets, or to be welded on." 

We admire brevity, but it should be coupled \ 
olearoess, and this certainly is not the case with the fog 
goin^ descriptioD. What is the " malleable cas 
iotendedl Is it cast iron rendered malleable by s 
mg'i Will iron of this description weld? We appn 
that the annealed cast iron is the kind meant, but 9 
aware that this can be welded. 



For a Horizontal Rack and Pinion Cotton PreM\ 

Zenos Bkomson, Jaspar County, Georgia, 
Horizontal presses for packing cotton, are well lati 
in the south. The improvement proposed by tbe pi 
patentee, is, the forcing the follower of tbe press on' 
by means of a rack and pinion. In the drawio^ 
are two large cog wheels, [and three pinions used, by 
which any desired power may be obtained. 

The claim is to " the application of the rack and piiuoi^ 
in the way described, for the purpose of packing coUM 
into boxes, or bales." 



For an improved mode of making and applying Splintt 
to Fractured Limbs; David S, C. H, Smith, Phy- 
sician, Sutton, Worcester county, Massachusetts. 

TuBsBsplints are to be made of hatter's felt, which is to 
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Twith shellac vurnish. Moulds formed of plaster 
of Paris, or of carved wood, may be employed to give the 
varnished felt the proper shape. The felt is to be cut of 
Buoh a size as to form a splint which will embrace rather 
more than one.half the limb. When the varnish is dry, 
these splints are sufficiently stiff to retain the form given 
to them. To adapt them to a fractured limb, they are 
to be held over the steam of boiling; water, which will 
render them sufficiently pliable to admit of their being; 
moulded by the hand, and acquiring; their final form from 
the limb itself, . Counter splints are placed on the oppo- 
site side of the limb ; these counter splints have buckles 
attached to them, which receive straps from the splints, to 
jCcure them ih their places. 

The patentee says, that " among the prominent advan- 
tages to be derived irom the use of my felt splints, as 
above described, are, that the splints, when properly ap- 
plied to the fractured limb, prevents its shortehing, and all 
motion between the divided ends of the bones. And as 
the splints can be exactly fitted to limbs of every kind 
and description, a bandage may be firmly applied without 
causing pain, excoriations, swelling, or other bad conse- 
quences arising from the unequal pressure of the splints." 

'* In fractures of the lower extremities, as of the leg 
below the knee, as, for instance, when both bones are 
broken, the patient can rise from his bed without the 
assistance of any one, and move upon crutches during the 
whole process of cure, not being under the necessity of 
being confined to the bed after the first shock of the injury 
has passed, and the consequent inflammation subsided, 
which usually takes place in five or six days ; and in 
common cases, no confinement is required." 

" What I claim, is, the felt, and the applicaj^^if it to 
fractured limbs," ' ^ 
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Patents. 

Tbw tiaim 'a rather awkwardly expresaed, ■ 
bcmd that th« Doctor does not meui to claim tha felt, i 
kw awde of forming it into a splint. 

Tb« moulding of splints to the limb b not aam, i 
this the palcQtea appears to be aware. Fractorsd 
bave be«n eaeloaed, in trbole, or in part, in pJaM«| 
Paris, and other devices have been adopted for 
ijt» same endi but, perhaps, the present nkay be a 
im^OTement upon all previous modes ; ve hope it 
prove to be 30, but in this case we shall regfrettfatfc^ 
Doctor had not followed the example of the 
yidividuals amon^ tlie members of a Uberal pratttA 
who hare improved the art of surgery, and devoted lli 
improvements freely to the aid of their brethren, kndl 
relief of suffering humanity. Not tliat we think A | 
proper, or incorrect, id a surgeon, to secure to 
in certain cases, a fair remuneration for his diseoTfli 
Trusses, or other instruments applicable to the 
chronic diseases, appear to us fair subjects for padMR 
but the physician and the eurgeon would be unplcsMfl 
situated, were he compelled to purchase a rigltt la fll 
usa^ or forego the employment, of every discorerj m 
imprOTement made withia the last fourteen years. 

For a method of Cleaning or Hulling rice, ct^ 
clover seed, and other grains or berries requirini 
be hulled ; Zenos Branson, Jesper county , Georm 
A number of hollow cylinders are made to revolve 
rizontally upon gudgeons, and parallel to each ot 
They may be made of wood or metal ; and each of dl 
p to be furnished with a door near to one end, to aij 
the grain, or other article to be hulled. Iron balls, r< 
ed pebblei^or other hard substances, are put into 



^liodera, the friction of which against the grain, b to 
^oduce the intended effect. 

TTie cylinders are to be placed in a frame near the 
ceding of a room ; there are to he holes in the floor 
lAove, and supply sponts, corresponding with the opffli- 
fcigs in the cylinders. The frame is hinged so that the 
ends of the cylinders having the doors in tfiem, nwry all 
hb lowSred, to deliver die grain, &c., the baHs, or stones, 
Wihg preVeWed from filling out by means of a grating. 

A band is passed alternately abotfe and below the 
'(fjlhiflBrs, to cause them to revolve. 
■"''■ What I claim as new, is, the mode of ciieaning or 
hJillihg by means of revolving cylinders, in which The 

let^tion b performed by hard substances placed nithiti 
u above described," 
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For an improved mtttkUtefor Mortiting, Borikg, and 
Savfing ; Reuben 'Medli^i Btitomfitld, Afefomi cOwttty, 
Kentucky. 

The inventorj of this machine has not pointed out any 
particular part which he claims ; we are, therefore, left 
to the conclusion, that the whole is new. The sawing 
part, is, we apprehend, inUended principally for cutting 
tenons ; at all eveiris, it is designed for articles of a mo- 
derate length only. A saw frame is moved vertically by 
a crank, and the article to be cut is fastened upon a car- 
riage forced forward by a feed hand ; the piece to be 
mortised is to be secured, and made to advance in the 
ttame way, a second crank working the frame up and 
down, in which the chis^^ fixed. The augers or bits 
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cal shaft, working both above and beluvv, through luJi 
in guide piece^i ; a screw is cut upon the shaft, s 
one of the guide pieces, or collars, and, in consequence,' 
when the shaft is turned, ilie au^er is raised, or lowen^ 
by the action of the screw. By means of two fixed, 
two moveable, wboria, and of two bands, one of i 
is crossed, the shaft may be made to turn in either dint: 
tion, 10 as as to force forward, or to withdraw the aoigK 
The whole machinery is to be moved by drums, wfaori^ 
and bands, acted upon by hand, or other power. 

The only point of novelty which we perceive in di 
instrument, is, in the mode of forcing the aug^r forwui 
and withdrawing it ; we are very apprehensive, howew 
that if this part be really new, it will not be found tob 
very useful. Bits, or augers, rarely admit of being toK^ 
forward by screws, and where they do, they must tl 
screws of a very 6ne thread, but little calculated for tb 
rapid whirling motion intended to be given by the \aL 
of machinery which we have described. 

The absence of any claim, leaves the patent upon, wlM 
appears to us, a very insecure basis. 



REPORT 

' Of the Select Committee of the House of Commons o 
Laws of Patents. 
(Continued from Vol. rV. page 367.) 



Mr. Samuel Morton, called in ; and Examined. 

Have you taken out any patents I— My brolhei Thomas )l 
on has, and I am connected with him ,tn the patent ; but I 
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What are you f — I am a manufacturer of agricultural iiaple- 
neatsj my brother is a ship-builder, who iiiTcnted aa appa- 
catus for hauling ships out of the water. 

Can you epuak as to the expense which is incurred \a obtain- 
JDg patents ? — Yes ; taking the three patents together for Eng- 
land, Ireland and Scotland, they cost about 450^. includiDg 
agency. 

Do you think that too great a price 1 — No , I cannot compUin 
of the price, provided there were protection afifordcd. 

Do you think that a patent when it is obtained, does not 
afford that protection which is desirable ? — We have felt that- 

Cau you point out bow it is that it fails to afford the protec- 
tion which it professes to give? — It appeared that the publicity 
at least in our coec was iujarious, because the specification was 
laid before a scientific man in Glasgow, along with the plan of 
the apparatus to see how the patent could be evaded. 
. Are youthen in favour of having the specification concealed 1 
-1-1 should rather say so. 

Have jou found any difficulty in drawing the speciBcationi 
for your patents ? — We were obliged to apply to a gentleman in 
town, who is in tbe habit of drawing specifications, that it might 
be done correctly. 

Was your pateut infringed ! — It was. 

Did you maintain it afterwards in a court of law ? — We did 
maintain it, but at very considerable expense ; because as soon 
SB the trial was ended, tbe parties failed, and we have had the 
whole expense to pay ourselves, which was about 430/. 
\ ■ Have you been engaged in more than one trial ? — Only one. 

Have you any cause to complain of the difficulty of drawing 
a specification f — Not of drawing, hut we can the risk of losing 
the benefit of tbe patent altogether, if the jury had taken a dif- 
ferent view from what they did. 

You heard the sug'gestion made by the last witness, with 
reapect to lodging a model of the invention in some office ; 
would that in your opinion be desirable ? — I should think it 
would be very desirable, if there were a board established, to 
jhave the invention submitted to that board. 

Supposing the invention were decided to be entitled to a 
patent, do you think it would be desirable, in order to secure 
the property of that patent, that the invenior should have a 
power of lodging a model of his invention ? — I think it vrould 
be desirable- 
Do you tbink that many inventors would avail themselves of 
that law ? — I think they would ; mid I believe the law required 
liit IVOW. .1 

I If the model was to be deposited, would you not expect it t«, . 

Vol.. v.— Seconu SlBIIS. ^ 
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be an extremely well fioisbed working model, uiran doe pi 
tions, BO that a pcrsou might ascertain nuautely erery thbg 
was necessary to make sDch another T — It would fa« neca 
that it should he made upon an exact scale certainly. 

Have you found any incoDvenieoce in the rule of law * 
limits the grantioK of a patent to five persons ? — At tme tin 
did feel a little of it, because at one time it was snggesta 
throw the thing open to a joint stock coinpaiijr, bat the 
prevented our attempting euch a thing. 

Do yon conceive that that limitation of the Irt preTenti: 
inventions from being carried into effect! — I daresay ill 
when they are very expensive, but 1 do not kooir any ii 
of it. 

Do you conceive that it would be a beneficial alterstiic 
the law to allow patents to be granted for a shorter thn 
small expense ? — I should think that there onght to be & 
periods ; there arc some patents that come into operatui 
mediately, and five years might be sufficient for them ; 
that take rather longer in coming into operation might pet) 
last for ten years. In our case the article was a rery expa 
one, and half of the period was expired before we derim 
benefit from it. 

Have you formed any opinion as lo the i>ossible advantaf 
sppoinling a commission of scientific persons lo assist in dt 
iug diBput<?K as to patents ? — I should think it decidedly H 
rior to a court of law. 

From yonr knowledge of the munufacturing community 
you think there would he a disposition to acquiesce in tlW' 
thority of such a tribunal ? — I should rather Ibink so, at I 
I am perfectly convinced myself that it would be advantagt 

You think there would not be jealousies sufficient to intn 
with its beneficial operation f — I should hardly think t 
but it is a mere matter of opinion. 

At all events, do you imagine that it would be c 
better tribunal than that of a Judge and an ordinary jaryfc 
should think it very superior, because it very frequently ha]^ 
that the jury who may have to decide upon the patent are 
capable of following it ; but a board of scientific gentli 
would be capable of following every part of it. 

Do you think that a tribunal of that sort might be m, 
pointed as to produce confidence in its impartiality ? — ^I a 
think so, much greater confidence than there coald be in' 
jury. 

Do you think it would be beneficial that that com 
should he composed of a set of persons always acting npa 
or that there should he some power of appointing speciuc 
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aioDB according to the particular case ? — I should be inclined 
o think that a fixed board would be best. 
' Do you think it would be possible to find a hoard possessed 
of such universal knowledge of art and science, as to be qua- 
'' lified to judge upon all questions that might be brought before 
' them ? — If the board was pretty eitensive, I think it might be 
' done ; and they might have the power of calling in other per- 
sons to assist them in particular cases. 

Have you any other suggestions to make ! — With respect to 
the terms upon which patents are given, I conceive that four- 
teen years is quite insufficient in many cases, especially in such 
a case as ours,'which is a patent for hauling ships out of the 
■water, where the invention is very expensive, A slip for haul- 
ing out a ressel of 500 tons, may cost from 1,5001. to 2,000/. ; 
aod although the utility of the thing was perfectly apparent to 
the public, they hesitated before they adopted it ; the conse- 
quence of which was, that we were obliged to lay the slips 
down at tirst at a loss, purely to introduce them ; the conse- 
quence of which will be, that it will he impossible for ns to be 
remunerated, unless au extension of the terra be allowed. 

Have you applied to Parliament for an extension of the 
term ? — No, we have not. 

Have you an intention of doing eo t — We have an intention 
to do so, unless this Committee shall make such an alteratien 
of the kw so as to make it unnecessary. 

Do you feel any objection to going to Parliament for an ex- 
tension ? — It is attended with considerable expense ; and it is 
doubtful, as the law stands now, whether it may be granted ; 
although this invention may he taken up in a national point of 

What would he the expense of obtaining an extension by 
means of Parliament ? — I understand, four or five hundred 
pounds. 

Would much of that expense be incurred in the uncertainty 
whether you obtained the extension or not ? — I believe so, but 
I cannot speak to that point. 

To whom wonld you propose to give the power of extending 
the patent ; if there was a board of commissioners, would you 
think them competent to determine it ? — I should think that 
board the best possible tribunal, because they would know the 
merits of the invention ; and they would know whether it de- 
served to be prolonged or not. The Board of Admiralty and 
the Navy Board approve highly of the invention, and they are 
likely to adopt it ; and there is not an individual that has got 
one of them that does not admit that it has surpassed his expec- 
tations. 
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Have yoa experienced any ineonfenienee io the ■pplicHiii 
you have made for patents, from the delay whick uow mm 
in the sealing of a patent? — ^We were very likely to saiark 
that, because there was an attempted iofriDfemest of ev yM 
before it was eompleted ; the patent was delayed eo long Ik 
the apparatus by which it was intended to infringe our pM 
was nearly finished ; and it might bare been finiahed in '^ 
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teen days more ; from what cause the delay took place 1 4«ri 
know ; I believe His Majesty was unwell, which pievenfiedtk 
patent being signed. 

Then in that case, owing to a casualty over which yet U 
no control, you were very nearly losing the benefit of the in* 
tion ? — ^Yes. 

In your applications for patents have yoa ever met with m 
opposition 1 — None, 

Can you speak as to the degree of protection that in mS&M 
by a caveat ? — I suppose it is hardly any protection ; I beki 
it often does harm. 

Did you ever enter caveats ? — We always did. 

Have you ever received any notice in consequence f — Ve^ 



Mr. John Farey called in ; and examined. 

You arc a practical engineer? — ^That is my profession, and k 
been for many years. 

Have you had considerable experience in the practice of taidi( 
out letters patent ? — ^Yes, in assieting inventors professionaDyi I 
enable them to bring forward new inventions, and niake dia 
practically useful : in ad\ising them how to secure their invd 
tions by patent ; in preparing titles and specifications for patol 
for new inventions; and assisting inventors to support Iki 
patent rights at law when disputed. In general, I might say, i 
those details of professional business that can be rendered adm 
tageous to the interests of inventors ; and independently of tt 
technical formalities of obtaining a patent, all those acceaoi 
arrangements that can give value and security to the patent wk 
obtained. 

Can you explain what is the mode of proceeding in order tod 
tain a patent ? — ^The only acts the inventor is obliged to peifiy 
himself, sire the making an affidavit of his having invented ti 
object for which he applies for a patent ; paying his money ; .tf 
afterwards making out, acknowleding, and signing the a pe c Me 
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n of that invention; all tlie reat may be done by hia attorney. 
m pateni: agent, and his profeeeioiial advieer or enpneer. 

Are you avaje of the different steps that are neceasary, from 
the firat application at the Secretary of State's Office, to the seal- 
ing of the patent? — I am aware of them, but it ia not my busi- 
ness to ^niictiEe them, and therefore 1 should not epeak to them 
whli the same precision as other persons who transact that buai- 

By ■what channel are patents usually solicited f — Many are 
solicited by attomies ; it is usual for most persons who have made 
SB iDventioD to apply to an attorney to obtain a patent ; there are 
also patent agents who make it their business. Those patents 
which are solicited by attomies are divided amongst all that pro- 
fession ; but as the jiatent agents aru continually employed in 
eoliniting patents, and mal:e it their express business, each of 
them passes a greater number tJian any individual attorney passes . 
It is not necessary to employ either an attorney or a patent a^nt, 
a patentee might do it himself; 1 did pursue one myself through 
all the offices nearly twenty years ago, by way of experiment, to 
try whether it would be worth my while to do that bnsiness in ad- 
dition to the business I had then began, and have since conducted ; 
but I found so much trouble and delay at the offices that 1 did not 
find it worth my attention. 

Do your consider it more beneticial for a party applying for a 
patent, to make aji apphcation to an agent, tlian carry it through 
himself? — Decidedly so, the trouble would be excessive of carry- 
ing it through himself, and the preference of an agent to an attor- 
ney is, that the agent, by doing a greater number at once, has 
gjTeater facility ; the process is very complicated, and it is neces- 
sary to take the papers irom one office to another, because when 
they are lodged at one oiEce they are not forwarded from that 
office to the next, but they must be taken by the applicant or his 
agent, and often they are not ready for the delivery tlie first time 
he applies for them ; I recollect that whenl solicited apatent, by 
way of eKperimenl, it occupied a large portion of the whole 
of my time, and interrupted all my proper professional studies. 

Can you give the Committee any information of the expenae 
neoessary in taking out a patent? — 1 can state the sum totals: 
for England, I think it will be found to amount to 120/- ; for 
Scotland, perhaps 100/, ; and for Ireland. I think more than 125/,; 
and there is a small increase if the patent for England includes tie 
colonies. Those are the amounts 1 always state to those who apply 
to me for advice respecting the expediency of taking out patents, 
bot those sums include an average of ingroasing aud stamps for 
the epecifi cations. 

Does the charge vary with the length rf the specification f — 
Wilft die length and with the difficulty : but the charges that de- 
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pend most upon ita difficulty are not included in the above sui 
because professional charges for advice and assiatance, in brining 
the invention to bear, and epeci^ing tt, vary in every degree ; I 
bave had them as high as 200/. for one very intricate invention. 
where there were patents for all three kingdoms ; and from that 
to as low as three guineae, where only an examination was re- 
quired of what bad been well prepared by the patentee himself: 
my brother drew up an average of all the charges we have made 
in the course of twenty years buaiueas, and I think it amounted to 
about 20f. for the specification and drawing to each invention ; 
that was merely the profesaional charge for all the busineeE relative 
to preparing the title of the patent, the draft of the specification 
and the drawings, with duplicate drawings on parchment for the 
office. The patent agent ingrosaing the writing on parchment, 
and finding stamps. Inventors who employ me, very commonly 
require more of my professional asabtance than merely to prepare 
their titles and specEScatioDS, viz. to advise and assist them to pnt 
their plans in execution, make them working drawings, find them 
proper workmen, tools, old machines to alter for first trials, and 
to assist at their experiments, &c- but such charges are not in- 
cluded in the above average. 

When it is desired to extend a patent to the colonies, is there 
any difficulty with respect to those cofotues that have colonial 
legislatures ? — I believe that it requires an express act of the 
colonial legislature, to enable disputes on the patent right to be 
tried in a colonial court of justice, otherwise they would be judged 
here, which would increase the expense of law proceedings beyond 
all bounds. 

Are you aware of any instance in which a colonial legislature 
has refused to sanction a patent ?^I am not; nor am I aware of 
many instances in which it has been applied for: the objection to 
having a patent for England and the Colonies, without an Act of 
the colonial lecture is, that all law proceedinga being necessarily 
in this country, the expense of bringing over witnesses would be 
enormous, for an invention which is exclusively practised in the 
colonies- Those inventions are not very numerous, and hence it is 
not common to apply for such acts. In casea of inventions which 
are expected to be chiefly employed in this country and only occa- 
sionally in the colonies, the inventor might not think it worth 
while to apply for an act of the colonial legislature. The only 
instance which has come to my knowledge, is a recent patent to 
Mr. Hague, for expelling the molasses from sugar ; he expired 
to me, that if law proceedings on such a patent right were limited 
to suing infringers, in our courts in tins country, it would amount 
to a prohibition altogether : hence be applied for an act of the 
colonial legislature, at the same time with his patent for this coun- 
try. It may be stated on that ground, that on invention which 
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is entirely for the service of the coloniea, will require on act of 
colonial legislatuie, in addition to the patent, to malte it available, 
but they are very few ; I suppose, with the exception of that Lq- 
veution, and half a dozen others that have never come into use, 
there will be no such caaes found ; there being but few mauu- 
bcturea that are exclusively practised in the colonies. I suppose 
they would require a separate act for each colony which haa 
a legislative assemhly. 

What time does it take to obtain a patent ? — It is said to be eix 
weeks ; but whether they have ever beeu obtained in six weeks or 
not, I cannot eay ; they are certainly now two months upon the 
average, and tbat is frequently extended to a much longer period. 

During the time between maldng the apphcation and sealing 
the patent, haa the applicant any security for his invention ? — No 
security whatever ; there is even an increased necessity for secrecy 
beyond that which existed before his application, because his ap- 
pUcatdon has called attention to his procedure, and declared what 
is the object of his pursuit. A man who has proceeded with some 
freedom in his experiments, and in private trials of machinery, 
before he applies for his patent, is always obliged to slmt up his 
models, and desist altogether, until he obtains a patent ; for by 
his application, he calls the attention of all rivals to his proceed- 
ings, and any disclosure of his invention made before his patent is 
sealed, (however treacherously obtained,) would be fatal to his 
patent. It is a common practice of manutactiffers, if they begin 
an invention solely for their own use, without any thought of a 
patent, when they have obtained such a prospect of advantageons 
results as to see that a patent would be desirable, they destroy all 
the models, and every vestige of them; and even send away the 
workmen who made them, on some distant embassy, to avoid any 
chance of the secret being called forth by the competition that 
exists among rival traders as soon as one makes an application 
for a patent. That is a very great inconvenience, and valuable 
time is lost to the public as well aa to inventors. 

Then there are no legal precautions that a man can take 
against that chance of losing his patent right ? — None what- 
ever ; and it frequently happens that patents are delayed very 
long in their progress through the offices, so as to occasion a 
very great grievance. I had an instance of that recently ; I 
prepared the title for an application for a patent on the 23d of 
June last, and I am certain that the first proceeding for a pa- 
tent was takeu by the attorney within a day or two of that 
date; but the patent was not obtained till the 31st of January, 
1829 ; what made tliis peculiarly inconvenieat was, that the 
inventor had made a trial of his invention before he thought 
{taking out a patent at all, and before he applied to me ; I 
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&dri*ci liim to kaep it n profound xturet fr«ia tlia inoCut 
ha made ui apjilioation for a patunt, aiid I told faim, lb 
Id be from six weeks to Lwo munilis, Itiut he would 
obliged to reniaiit iii secrecy nud euiia(-<|ueDt inaction ; I 
proved to he moia than Boveii months. Id iIic mcnn diM, 
iher peraoD conceived the aame idea und oppostHl the gm 
that patent befora tbe Attorney-tieofTal, wfaon tbf> prngTMl 
the pateet was far advaoci-d ; that oppositioD waa uot insdl 
the 8th of December; and 1 belitrve that the iiiventloa, i 
which the oppoaition was founded, did not exist nt tlw i 
when the patent ou|;ht to liave beeu granted, if there tmi 1 
no delay. 

Did this extraordinary delay itriRe cot of any pecslisr 
cumBtances affecting (hat patent 1 — ! am not aware of tht 
cumstaacea, hut there were no unusual eircumstances atta 
the invention ; it is probable that the KInjfs health mighl 
affected it, as in all cases I know that when the King ift li 
posed, the patents are delayed at the stage when His agm 
is rL>qaircd- In this case, tbe oppositon grew up in the ■ 
time, and the applicant was obliged to answer it at cotMida 
expense, and at the risk of his patent being refused, Badfa 
delay was occjisioocd. 

The longer the delay between his application and the M 
being granted the greater the risk ofoppositioo 1 — OfcoinB 
greater the risk of opposition and of dlocoveryi the above 
tor. Ml . Parker, h a lieutenant in the navy, and at that tin 
no occupation whatever, but he was waiting in total inacti 
he could bring this invention forward. Jt is a self-acting 
be applied to travelling carriages, and he had ho well i 
his plan, that ho was ready the very day after the pateat 
sealed, to begin to work with great vigour, and the thing 
applied to a carriage, and tried in a short time after his pi 
was sealed ; but if be had done so, in the time hetn-ecB ^ 
ing for and obtaining it, he would have been subject bo tka 
of bis patent, for the plan could not be concealed when It 
taken out to try it on the public roads. 

Are you aware of any ether instances in which op|»outj^ 
the patentee has arisen from new inventions which have g 
up between the time of hia making application for a n 
and the lime of his obtaining the patent ? — That must he 
because the instanees of such long delay arc not very con 
and the clinuce of similar inventions growing up in the q 
time is a combination of circumstances that is not likely td 
cur frequently. I ambmitted to the Attorney -General, * 
appeared on tbe part of Lieutenaut Parker, that tve oi 
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% colled upon by oppoaitioi 

" " !h wo were 
iDght to hi 



mvention by which n 



from the circumslHDce thatths 
opposed, had been made after the 
■ period when we ooght to have had our patent granted ; he ' 
I took notice of the objection, saying, that we shoald have the 
I benefit of it, if he should be of opinion that the inventiouB wers 
|. the 8 Bine. 

I Supposing, from any circumstance, a delay should ineTitabljr 
I arise between the application and the sealing of the patent, tfao 
Attorney-General baa no means of securing the invention I— -He 
has no means : I suppose that he might have refnaed to have 
entertained this opposition, but he did not decide whether he 
would or would not refuse the opposition, because he made an 
inquiry, and got rid of the opposition by another means, via. 
that the inventions were not so similar as to prevent the patent, 
rrhere were iustances during the late King's indispositionB, 
when no patents were granted for many weeks together, and op- 
positions to patents then in progress, must no doubt have arisen 
in the intervals of delay, but I have no knowledge of them, or 
how they were treated by the Attorney -General at the time. 

Then the object of keeping an invention secret after it ia de- 
termined to take a patent, arises out of these considerations ; 
first, lest the invention should be pirated ; and secondly, leat 
there should be such an act of publication as to vitiate the pa- 
tent ? — And also the risk of calling up an opposition to the 
grant of the patent ; because the instant that any man, by any 
means, announces to his competitors in trade that he is engaged 
I upon & new invention, they arc all upon the watch to find out 
*hat it is, and if they know only the object of it, or what part 
of his processes it relates to, they can examine into the circum- 
stances of their own processes to fiud out something for the like 
j porpose, if not the same. Therefore it always happens, that 
' when a patent is applied for, on any new subject, that there are 
several other applications for patents upon the same subject, 
following each other very quickly. 

Do you not word the title obscurely, in order to avoid direct- 
' ing public attention to the subject ? — Yes, but there is a danger 
in being too obscure, because then a court of justice may after- 
wards hold that it ia an invalid patent, for want of coincidence 
between its title and the specification. It is one of the most 
metaphysical problems that I know, to prepare a title to a pa- 
tent ; it generally takes me two or three days to make up 
my mind about the wording of a title ; not to be so clear as to 
call the attention of rivals, and enable them to discover the 
subject, and not so obscure as to incur the danger that a court 
of justice may afterwards rule, that it is an imperfect definition 
or title of the invention described in the specification. 

V^L, v.— SlCOMP Sltl», F 
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Do you Gee auy remedy for that iDcoiiveuieuce ! — The rcmi ^ 
is obvious ; to make tbe right of the patentee secure from tbi 
time he makes his application ; on uooditioti of his then lodg- 
ing a paper of the heads of his invention — a statement of tbe 
principle on which he founds his invention ; that is the case in 
Spain. Another obvioris remedy is, that the final specification 
and description of the means of executing the inrentioa, should 
be engrossed in the patent itself, so that the title of the patent, 
instead of being the only means of reference between the two 
documents, should become a mere indorsement, and a matter of 
DO importance ; tbe latter is done in France. As our practice 
IB now, if the Judges cannot find in tbe title of the patent what 
has been called a general index of the specification, the whole 
patent is set aside. The difiiculty of making a correct general 
index to a work which is not yet composed, must be very great. 

What constitutes such a publication during the interval be- 
tween the application for the patent, and the sealing as to vi- 
tiate the patent ? — That baa never been declared by law, or de- 
cided with precision ; and my advice to inventors is, to keep 
their secrets as close as possible. It is supposed that an in- 
vention communicated by the patentee to any person whose as- 
sistance is necessary to carrying on the invention towards per- 
fecting it, would not be considered as a publication, 
inventor brings his invention to me, and communicates it to iqe^ 
for professional advice, that is no publication ; and if he coi 
municates the same to a workman, or to only so many as 
fairly necessary, in order to make a machine or a model ; 
it has never been decided, whether if those persons wen 
communicate it at second hand, that would be a publication or 
not ; I apprehend it would, though it is probable that the in- 
ventor would have a remedy against those persons by action for 
damages. In the absence of any decision of the Judges, I sup- 
pose from tbe eoncurrent opinions of counsel of eminence, that 
such breaches of trust would be considered as publications. It 
has never come before a court except once, and then I believe 
the matter was settled in such a way as not to give the positive 
opinions of the court on tbe subject. Whenever an invention, 
or a new article produced by an invention, has passed from one 
person to another by sale, before the date of a patent, the pa- 
tent cannot be roaintaioed. There is a decision on this point. 
The ipiveiitor of a new mode of making verdigris, manufactured 
and sold the article before tbe date of his patent, which was 
afterwards set aside in consequence. In this case tbe invention 
being tbe mode of making the article, that invention did not 
fceeome known by such sate, ard therefore tho snbsiantial 
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I^siffl to n patent reniaiued ; viz. the power ai the iaveator tu 
irithhold his invcDtion from the public. 

If a. person having made an invention of the same nature as 
that for which a patent is aonght, and has carried it on se- 
cretly, is it supposed that the previous secret exercise of the in- 
vention will vitiate the patent ? — It is decided that the secret ex- 
ercise of au invention would not vitiate the patent ; but then 
it is assumed that the person so carrying it on secretly, would 
inevitably reveal the secret the moment that he knew that a pa- 
tent was applied for, and a disclosure of the secret by him, in the 
interim between the date of the application and the date of the 
patent would vitiate the patent ; that is the only reason I know, 
for leaving the patent open to destruction by a publication of the 
invention, between the date of application and the date of the 
patent; viz. that those persons wlio have been previoudy se- 
cretly practising the same invention, may have an opportunity 
of publishing it, so as to destroy the patent. But such publica- 
tions, from the fear of an expected patent, rarely takes place, 
because, when a, persou applies for a patent, ho does not declare 
himself sn clearly by the title, that the person secretly practising 
the same invention conld he certain that it is identical with the 
previous secret practice. 

Js it supposed that the exclusive right given to the patentee 
will be valid against another party previously exercisiug the 
same invention secretly ? — It is generally assumed to be so, but 
I am not aware of any law, or decision upon that point, aud it 
could scarcely come tu the test, because the same secrecy that 
would enable him to have hitherto concealed bis process, would 
. also prevent any legal proofs of his having infringed the patent ; 
it is exceedingly difficult to obtain sufficient proof of infringement. 
Many patents are infringed for years together, without it being 
possible to obtain any redress, from the difficulty of proving the 
exercise of the identical invention ; that is only the case in a 
peculiar class of inventions which admits of secrecy ; they are 
mostly chemical opertnions, where the whole can he done by 
one or two hands. The Court of Chancery Is said to have a 
right to compel a man to disclose his processes, to inspectors, 
appointed by the Lord Chancellor to ascertain whether be has 
infringed a patent or not; 1 know that the late Lord Chancellor 
appointed two engineers to go and inspect machiiicry, hut I 
believe the party consented to the measure and nominated one 
of them ; I never knew such inspection ordered respecting pro- 
■ cesses; and I doubt the power of the Lord Chancellor to en- 
force such an order, which would be a nullity if a person did 
not choose to operate before the inspector, or operated diffe- 
rently from his usual practice : and if he chose to take 'a 
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mncbine to pieces and destroy or conceal the parts, tbere could ^M 
be no remedy. ^^ 

Would a more correct Bpecification of a patent inrention, ' 



I 



Would a more correct Bpecification of a patent inrention, 
make it more easy to prove an infringement ? — No ; tlie dif- 
ficulty of obtaining' proof does not depend upon the incorrect- 
ness of the Hpecifi.cation. If the speciGcatioLi is iocorrect, the 
patent is set aside on that ground ; but the specification has no 
other operation to the advantage of the patentee, than as it ii 
ucenary to support the patent right. 
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Mr. Joseph Merry called in; and examined. 
You are a rihbon manufacturer at Coventry ? — I am. 

Have you any suggestions to offer to the Committee upon tbt 
■nbject of patents? — I am in possession of three patents; one 
of which I went to trial upon at Warwick, for au infringement, 
and I was nonsuited upon the specification, for want of the evU 
dencc of Mr. Parry, who is the officer that enrols the specifica- 
tion. I exhihited the specitication in court; but had not the 
officer that enrolled it, to prove that it was the true specifica- 
Uon, and therefore I was nonsuited. If that had not been the 
case T should not have succeeded; because the specification 
was not a good one ; and I do not believe there is one in I 
thousand that is good. 

Do you conceive that there is great difficulty in preparing i 
specification which is sufficient to maintain the patent ? — I con- 
ceive it is almost impossible. 

How does that difficulty arise ? — From the difficulty of dc- 
gcribiug what a jury would consider correctly the nature of thf 
improvement. 

Do you conceive that a person who iondfide wishes to give 
the public a fair description, has great difficulty in doing so? — 
I believe it is impossible ; I have got three, and I do not faetiere 
either of them is good ; the last was drawn by Mr. Rolch. 

Does the difficulty arise from the specification being drawn 
up before the machine is actually complete ? — No ; t think from 
the diEBculty of describing it after it is complete. 

In what does that difficulty consist ? — They require the spfl: 
cification to be so very minute ; for instance, in the case when 
I went to trial, I had four boards, in which there were a great 
variety of holes ; if there should be more holes in one board 
than Che other, they would nonsuit me upon that, anlesa I had 
taken notice of that particular fact. 
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o you mean to say that a trifling inaccuracy in some point, 

Dot unportaat to the working of the iDveiitinu, will avoid the 
patent 1 — Yes ; a point not of the least importance. 

Can you etate whether a. case of that sort would be left by 
the Judge to the jury, or whether he would decide "upon it oa a 
pcnnt of law? — I cannot auawer that; I have a patent for 
makiog ribbon velvets, which has been locked up in my place 
/or live years ; the improvement is so greet that I can make 
forty pieces of this article while any other person can make one- 
Here are two pieces of this article (producing the same) one of 
which is English manufacture, the other is German ; the Gerraan 
«ost three-pence a yard, and the English cost sispcDce ; and 
the German is very superior to the other in point of quality. 

Was your patent communicated from Germany ! — It was ob- 
tained partly by information I have had derived from foreigocrs 
and partly from my own invention ; I am entitled to a patent 
for any thing I bring into this country, whether I am the in- 
ventor of it or not. 

Has that invention been infringed! — I have locked it np, 
sod nobody can do it Wt myself. 

Is your patent for an invention which is identical with the 
German process 1 — Yes. 

Do you mean that you have not practised tbe invention J — 
Yes ; because I cannot do it to a profit ; because if I were to 
begin working it, all my neighbours would immediately do tho 
same in defiance of my patent ; tho specification is not worth 
a farthing, and I do not believe it is possible to make a speci- 
fication upon this loom, that will pass in a conrt of law. 

Why not ? — From the great difficulty in passing a court of 
law, and technicality required. 

What induced you to take out a patent for this invention, if 
you have not used it ? — It cost me three or four hundred pounds, 
and I saw the advantage of the thing ; and when such a law 
shall be passed as will enable me to work it with advantage I 
will work it. 

All that you require is a secure patent ? — ^Yes ; the patent 
holds out a security which it does not afford. 

Do you mean to say, that if your specification was sufficient, 
the law would then not be adequate to your protection ? — It 
might ; but I do not mean to go to law again about a patent ; 
I would sooner relinquish the patent altogether. 

Must it not be necessary, under any system of patent law, to 

specify the invention 1 — I think not ; I would not have any 

specification ; I think it would be better to send the identical 

machine by which the thing has been effected, before a proper 

I wbsard, who should take cognizance of that machine; and I 
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think if a man has really a new invention the board ought U 
have an absolute power of preventing any one from n&ing it fa 
a certain time. 

Are there not many inventions in which it wonld be iin]Mi- 
sible to lodge ^he machine itself? — T am not aware of any. 

For example, chemical pnicrssps ? — There it could not k 
done ; but in this case of mine it would be perfectly eaayti 
send up a model, and the board would be able to decide wIk- 
ther any other was like it or not. I have another inveotioi, 
which I think is deserving of a patent ; it is a loom by which I 
can make six yards of ribbon in the same time in wbicb onelui 
ever been produced in England. Now I should be quite reidr 
to give up the loom itself if I could obtain a secure paM 
for it. 

Do not you think that there wonld be this objection to yav 
plan, that if you lodge the model of the machine itself,' tk 
most trifling change in that machine subsequently would vitiiti 
your claim to the invention ? — I think the Board sbould bin 
power to decide what was an infringement and what was ooC 
I do not at all object to the present payment for a patent, if I 
can only obtain an effective security, and not merely a nomiaii 
one. 

Supposing it were left at the option of an applicant to specif 
on paper, or to lodge a model of his invention, is it your opinia 
that an applicant would generally prefer the lodging of a moU 
or would it be too expensive ? — I should think they would ^ 
nerally prefer the lodging a model ; it is the only way in whid 
any one can decide whether it is original or not. 

What is your opinion with respect to the appointmeDt of i 
scientific commission for the decision of disputes upon patenti! 
— I think it would be very desirable. 

Do you imagine from what you know of the manufactnriDj 
community, that such scientific tribunal would be generally 
satisfactory, provided it was impartially appointed ? — I shooU 
think so. 

In the present state of the law, if a person has invented • 
new pattern of any silk or ribbon, can he protect it ? — No ; il 
would be desirable that that should be done. 

Has any means occurred to you by which thnt could be done! 
— By the same means by which it is done in France. I make 
a new pattern ; I seal it up, and send it to the Chamber of 
Commerce in Lyons, and that pattern is not opened unless it is 
infringed upon ; if I find any one infringes upon my pattern,! 
send him before the chamber, and they open the pattern ti 
which T refer, and at once decide whether it is an iDfringement, 
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nr whether it in not au infringement upou that patteru ; if it ig 
an infringemeuC, tbey coudemu the loom and the work in it, at 
once. 

How long would you rpqiiire that protection to be given t — 
For a twelvemontli would bo quite sufficient; but there is no 
limit to the time there, nor is it necessary, because the thing 
dies a iiaturnl death ; for instance, a pattern which is fashion- 
able now would DOt be so next year ; a protection for the season 
would be quite sufficient. It frequently happens that patterns 
I have invented are exhibited to the public lon^ before I get 
them out of ray looms ; and T do conceive, that unless sorae 
protectiou is afforded in thHt shape to the ribbon niauufactureis, 
the trade must be lost to the country- 
Do some manufacturers go to considerable expense in paying 
artists for devising patterns ? — They have not ; hot they would 
do BO, if they were protected. 

Do not they do so now in many parts of the silk trade ? — In 
Loudon, so far as regards the broad silk trade, I think it ii 

Is it not so in Prance very generally ? — Yes, it is. 

Would it be a convenience to manufacturers if tjiey were 
allowed to take out short patents ? — Yes, I think it would. I 
employ about five hundred people, and they are every one at 
play at this moment. This art of velvet weaving, for want of 
protection, is entirely lost to the public. 

You propose that it should be left to the option of a person 
who had discovered a machine, to construct a model, and put 
that in some public office. Do yon thiuk it would not be pos- 
tible, in the event of a person wishing to infringe the patent, to 
eonatroct a machine on the same principle, but so difiercnt in 
ita appearance, that no jury would bo able to say whether the 
two were identically the same or not t — No, I do not think he 
<u)uld construct a mnchine that would do the same thing without 
infringing the principle. 

Would the present tribunal afford you security in the event 
of your depositing a model ? — I think it would. 

It has been stated by many persons, that even where there 
are the most accurate drawings it is quite a matter of uncer~ 
taioty how the jury will decide, because neither the counsel nor 
the jury ore conipeteut to decide whether the machine be new 
or not. To obviate that, you propose a model ; might not the 
same objection apply to a model ? — I do not think it could. 

Would you recommend in that case, that the model should be 
locked up and kept from view, or that it should be open to 
inspection ? — I think it should bo kept for the inspection of the 
board alone. I thmk there is a great evil in specifications, be- 
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cause they are so easily sent out of the coantiy. I befiete mf\ 
one can have a copy of the specification by pftying' for it, ni 
therefore, an invention that we have here may be aent 9had\ 
with great ease. 

With reference to the invention yon have mentioned, die tpe*! 
cification of which yon have stated is insufficient, do yoa at\ 
sider that if you were allowed you could so amend yoar sped^ 
cation of that invention as to make it available t — ^I do Ml 
think I could. I do not think I could make it so tbatajaj 
wonld pass it. 

Do you conceive that many inventions are loat to the piUkI 
from the unwillingness of parties to trust to the protection ifi| 
patent ? — Unquestionahly. 

Should you he satisfied, if the law was so amended as to prl 
mit your lodging a model, to go now before a court and jorjk 
case an attempt were made to infringe your patent? — ^I ditill| 
be perfectly satisfied. 
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To JohnRawe^ jun. of Albany Street, Regent's Park,! 
the County of Middlesex, being one of the people called 
Quakers^ and John Boase^ of the same place^ Gentleman, 
for their having invented certain improvements in steaa 
boilers^ and a mode of quickening the draft for fumaea 
connected with the same. — Sealed six months for Tnrolf 
ment 30th March. 

To William Aitkin, of Carron Vale, in that part of the 
United Kingdom called Scotland, Esq. for his having ia- 
vented certain improvements in the means for keeping or 
preserving beer, ale, and other fermented liquors. — SOth 
March, 6 months. 

Daniel Towers Shears, of Bankside in the Borough o( 
Southwark, in the County of Surrey, coppersmith^ for hit 
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IteiVing invented certain additions to and improvements in 
tibe apparatus used in distilling^ and also in the process of 
distilling and rectifying. — 31st March, 2 months. 

To James Collier, of Newman Streiet, Oxford Street, in 
the Parish of Saint Mary lebone, in the County of Middle- 
sex, civil engineer, and Henry Pinkus, of Thayer ' Street, 
Manchester Square, in the same parish. Gentleman, for 
their having invented or found out an improved method and 
apparatus for generating gas for illumination. — 5th April, 
6 months. 

' To William AUtoft Sununers, of Saint George^ Place, 
Sliint George's-in-the-East, in the County of Middlesex 
Engineer, and Nathaniel Ogle, of Milbrook, in the county 
of Hants, Esq. for their having invented certain improve- 
ments in the construction of steam engines and other 
boilers, or generators, applicable to propelling vessels, lo- 
comotive carriages and other purposes. — 13th April, 
6 months. 
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GRANTED IN SCOTLAND SINGE Al^RIL, 1829. 



For an improved method of constructing ships* pintles 
for hanging the rudder. To John Lichou, county of Mid- 
dlesex.— 8th July. 

For a machine or engine for dressing of stones used in 
masonry by the assistance of a steam engine, a wind, a 
horse, or a water power. To James Milne, Edinburgh.— 
4th August. 

Vol. v.— Sico]f» Sitiii. a 
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For certain improvements in the application of elastia 
dense fluids to the propelling or giving motion to m^ 
chinery of various descriptions. To Richard Willia 
county of Middlesex.— 14th August. 

For an improvement in the eonstruction and setting ofc 
ovens or retorts for carbonizing coals for the use of gaa^' 
vrorks. To Barnard Henry Brook, county of York.-^ 
28th August. 

For certain improved machinery for preparing or knead- 
ing dough. To Moses Poole, Lincoln's Inn. — 28th Augg 

For a certain improvement in the article conunosly 
called stick stealing was. To Peter Rigby Mason, Midv 
die Temple.— 28th August. 

For certain improvements in power looms for weavinc' 
cloth. To William Ramsbottom, Manchester. — ^2d Sept 

For certain improvements on machines or machinervi 
for acraping, sweeping, cleaning, and watering streetoju' 
roads, and other ways. To John Boase and Thoma^ 
Smith, London. — ^2d September. 

For certain improvements on machinery for making 
lace, commonly called bobbin net. To John Levers, 
Nottingham. — 7th September. 

For certain improvements in machinery for propellinjf 
vessels, and giving motion to mills and other machinery. 
To William Pool, city of Lincoln. — 16th September 

For certain improvements in steam engines and in ma- 
chinery for propelling vessels, which improvements are ap*. 
plicable to other purposes. ToEIijah Galloway, Borourgb. 
of Southwark.— 23d September. 
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r ORAMTED IN OCTOBER, NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER, 1S29, 



To Pierre Morcau, at Anvilliers, for & malt mil!. 5 yeara. 

— Jean Mathica Bieobar, Paris, for an oil mill. 10 years. 

— .lean Henry Taatevin, Alaia, for a inechaniBin to throw silk. 
10 years. 

■^ — Gaily -Gfazalat, Versailles, for improvements in aerostatic lampa. 

10 years. 
'— Marie Louis Pierre Lambert, Paris, for improved " Bretellea." 

5 years. 

— Rodolph Walz, Paris, for an apparatus he calls " hydroconion," 
or "rain-bath." 10 years. 

— Chapuy and Marsaui, Paris, forastaticlamp, called "Chrono- 
meter." 10 years. 

— Barth, Hardy, and Favecrs, Paris, for improved coaoh springs. 
10 years. 

— Jean Megemont, 8t. Eti6nne, for a loom batt to weave rihonds. 
10 years. 

— Sofel Ecouch^, fisr an improved lamp, he calla " PhSnomfine 
Capillaire." 5 years. 

— Auguste GroslardandSonjNevers, for an apparatus to domestic 
baths. 5 years. 

— Trouilher Frgrea, Paris, for an improved knife-case. 5 years. 

— Mention andWagner, Paris, for a process to manufacture black 
enamel. 5 years. 

— Jean Rien, Andure, for improvements in silk throwing machines. 
5 years. 

— Jean Pierre Collain. Sabran, for a curved chimney and heating 
apparatus. IS years. 

— Joseph Delmontey, Paris, for a. lathe to manufactcre cylin- 
drical screws. 5 years, 

— BeleuTgey, Paris, for an improved powder-horn. 15 yeaia. 

— Mazel, Son, and Co. Paris, for a machine to liberate the home 
from carriages. 10 years. 

— Chaper, Grenoble, for a system of highway roads. 15 years. 

— Edward Honk6, Paris, for a machine to caleoder cloth. 5 years. 

— Charbonnier-Delage, Paris, for bandages he calls '• i !a 
Duchesse." 5 years. 

— Jacques Come Jamet, Paris, for a new steel to beat tire. 5 
years. 
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To Jean Frailcois Ck)urhaut, Chalons, for m hydimnlic 
5 years. 

— John Ogden, Paris, for an apparatus to redress deformitiorfl 
the body. 10 years. 

— Thomas Deiisle, Paris, for a balance sieve. 10 yeai 

— Andr^ Maillard, Bordeaux, for a geometrical instruinent h| 
years. 

— Francois Touchard, Sen. Paris, for an i^ypamtus Id pieni| 
the overturning of carriages. 15 years. 

— Caplain, Sen. Rouen, for a machine to dress doth. 15 yea 

— Bernard Romain, Biagnols, for a method to learn to mi. I 
10 years. 

— Keverchon Sen. St. Etidnne, for a loom to weave st ok I 
several ribonds. 15 years. 

— Meisonier, Paris, for a process to extract the OQloiixiiigiiai| 
of various ingredients. 15 years. 

— Biran and St. Leger, Paris, for a hydraulic cement. 5 yesL 

— Edward Delarue, Paris, for water-closets. 5 years. 

— Louis Gillard, Paris, for typographic characten* in stnoftl 
&c. 5 years. 

— Praise and Vallat, St. Eti6nne, for a loom batt to 
ribonds. 5 years. 

— Rouvrad and Joufiray, Vienna, for a ™«M?bine to cut Ac I 
thread of shawls. 10 years. 

— Roque-Ferrier, Paris, for a method to learn the rales of cit 
culation. 10 years. 

— John Price, Paris, for a wool spinning machine. ] O yean. 

— Louis Ferdinand Jacquin, Beauvais, for a moving power. 10 
years. 

— Millet, Paris, for a portable chimney or fire-grate. 10 yem 

— Teste and Campbell, Paris, for a new system of stereotjpO' 
10 years. 

— Favreau, Paris, for paper machinery. 15 years. 

— Henry Th^rion, Amiens, for a press to manu£actui« tiks, 
bricks. 15 years. 

— R6n6 Monnet, Paris, for an apparatus to bum pilaster, cob, 
&c. 15 years* 

— Grraff, Liege, for a pump he calls ** Le Beige." 15 yean. 

— Bosq, Giraud, and Tavoil, Auriol, for a system of macliinay 
to mak^ bricks. 15 years. 

— Simon Courtiez, Grenoble, for a machine to grind com. 10 
years. 

— Cattois and Adde, Paris, for metallic staircases. 15 years. 

< — Granger, Louviers, for a raising machine in manufectaring 
cloth. 10 years. 
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s Curt, PartE, for economical stoveE in cost iron. 

— Le Comte Hueix, Paris, for a process to manufecture white 
chocolate. 5 years. 

— KerreFrancoiaTousHaint.PariB.fbr locks hecalls " haplocinite," 
5 years. 

— Scalabre, Amiena, for a process to manufacture cotton velvet, 
5 years' 

— SeliquCj Paris, for a baker's kneading trough. 10 years. 

— SUrant, Paris, for a lamp he calls " Silvant Ump" 10 years. 

— Sean Marie Souohon, Paris, for a process of dying blue. 15 

— Neubaus-Maisonacuve, Paris, for a baker's kneading trough- 

— Duparge, Paris, for a liquid soap. 15 years. 

— Pierre Rambaud, Eymet, for improvements in the loom batt. 
10 years. 

— Mackintosh, Glasgow, for a process to increase the combus' 
tion of fuel. 10 years. 

— Koechlin and Schlumbergcr, Muhlhausea, for a winding ma- 
chine. 10 years. 

— Viviant and Son, Paris, for a system of coaches he calls " an 
impulsive. " 10 years. 

— John Byrne Madden, Passy, for a steam-coach. 10 years. 

— Pierre, David, Nimes, for a loom to weave several pieces at 
once. 5y.ai.. 

— Breton and Rouilly, Lyons, for improvements in Jaquart 
looms. 5 years. 

— Cbretion and Sourd, Lyons, for a ribbon-loom- 5 years. 

— Guitton and Eynaid, Paris, for a lamp, tbecall " spiral lamp." 

— Dize, Paris, for an ink he caUs " Asphaltic." 5 years. 

— Leckien, Rouen, for a machine to split dyewood- !y years. 

— Vavaaseur and Lenoir, Paris, for an artificial fur. 5 years. 

— Plalaret and Benoit, Paris, for a process to dye cotton fast 
black. 5 years. 

— Bauzon, Versailles, for a pruning knife, 5 years. 

— Delacoux, Paris, for an improved guitar. 5 years, 

— Joseph RouUet, Lyons, for a loom batt witb several shuttles. 
5 years. 

— John Dixon, Benfeld, for a warping mill. 5 years. 

— BMgnel, Lyons, for a system of navigation on rapid rivers, 15 
years. 

— Brown, Paris, for an improved harp. 15 years. 

— Carpentier, Paris, for improvements in sick beds. 15 years. 

— Hervieu, Nantes, for a new filter in refining sugar. 10 years. 
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To Otulbeii, PBiis, for impravtmentt in conbft. lO yMn 

— Walle-Stacs, Steemberck, for a moveable pulpit. 5 71 
-^ Oudioot-Latel, Paria. for horae-bair ttafft, 10 feus, 

— Bouveret and Cordier. Paris, for a harmoDical flnte. ID 

— Jaoobt and Vanny. Rome, for a process to extncC tbe 
15 years. 

— Domonl (Jalitui) Faria. for improveineiitB in tha di 
clarify sugar. 1 5 years. 

— Charles Thomas. Paris, for a plunging appaxatua. li 1 

— Waiiaio Dentoo, London, for a steam coEu:h. 10 ytmti 

— D^gouas^e, Paris, for tools more economically to ainlt : 
wells. 1 years. 

— Joseph Verden, Paris, for a new sort of bread, &c. lOyta 

— Chauasenot, Paris, for a new fire-place or stove, with 
tor. 10 years. 

— Bibouit Senior, Paris, for metallic almanacks. 5 jtm 

— Jorez & Co. Paris, for improvements in oil cloth and w 
leather. 5 years. 

— Frichot, Paris, for a process to mono&ctnre oi 
marble, 5 years. 

Etienne Laegoriux, Paris, for improvements in I 
trough. 10 years. 

— Cliarlea Guigo, Lyons, for an unproved loom, 10 yeai 
Nicolas Bidermonn, Lyons, for a plaster mill- 10 years. 

— Deamant's Son, Paris, for improTcmeuta 1' 

— Boyer and Boujade, Beziers, for improvenieQta in aSBt, 
years. 

— Abbott, London, for improved machinery to felt. 15 yggi 

— Antoine George, Lyons, for a threshing-mill. 10 yesra. 

— Portal, Boiirdeaus, for a new boiler to steam navigatigs. 

— William Newton, London, for improvements in Lever's bl 

liinnet machine- 15 years. 
Nicolas Sulot, Dijon, for a new harmooical table. 15 yaapL 
Galy-Casalet, VerBailles, for improvements it ' ' 

10 years. 

— Kmont, Oa'wretab, for u process to spin wool 

— Trulfaut, Paris, for improvements in hanging 

— Dudos, Paris, for an umversal clock. 5 years. 

— Jean Joseph Fayard, Paris, for a mttliod of mcasuTiiiE i 
wood. 10 years. 

— D'Hardiviliier, Paris, for a process of oil-paint, he calls " anW 
chrnsie," 10 years. 



To ChEHiageaoit and AUiette. Pane, for a hamp of a level of water- 
10 years. 

— Jean Kerre Mengeaut, Pontaudetner, for boilere with boUow 
feet. 15 yeare. 

— Brian Adams, London, for improvements in constructing can- 
nons. 1 5 years- 

— Philijipe and Montibland, Paria. for madiinery to mannfac 
tine carriage- wheels. 15 years. 

— Lahove, Toulouse, for a baker's kneading trough, 10 years. 

— Abmham Jaccond, Lyons, for improvements in carriage- wheels. 
10 years. 

— BemardtBricBt, Troyes, for a machine he calls " additionnair." 

— Le Roy-Barr€, Sedon, for cardes in strong leather. 5 years. 

— Kerre Paae, Paris, for a stoppage to carriages. 10 years. 

— FVani^ns Crozel, La Chatte, for a mill for throwing silk. 15 
years. 

— Oudinet-Lutel, Paris, for imiM-ovements in horse hair stuffs. 
10 years. 

— Samuel Dalton, Paris, for improvements in manufacturing 
buttons. 15 years. 

— Charles Dien, Paris, for metollio circles to globes. 5 years. 

— Belljque, Paris, for a moveable bottom to baker's ovens. 10 
years. 

— Le Blanc Marconnoy, Paris, for a kitchen apparatus. 

— Bronzac, Paris, for an apparatus he calls " chimney with 
moveable fire-place," 

— Jaques Tuilliere Junion, Auch, for a continual distillery. 15 
years. 

— Leture, Paris, for a caloriflre. 15 years. 

— Jaques Nicolas L'Epine, Paris, for an apparatus to light 
apartments. 10 years. 

— Joseph Byor, Manchester, for a machine to coil the cotton on 
bobbins. 15 years, 

— Anton Reyb«:t, Paris, for a process to dry. all Sorts of wood 
and timber, 5 years. 

— Dulac-Dclapierrc, Fans, for a process to manufacture bread- 
6 years. 

— Chaumctte, Paris, for a new set of playing cards. 15 years. 

— Rousseau, Paris, for a method to make shoes with woollen or 
cotton stufis. 5 years. 
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Art. hi.— On H£ating and Ventilating Hot Houses. 

To the Editors of the London Journal of Arts, Sfc. 

Gbntlbmbk, — Of all plana hitherto adopted for heating hot 
houses, that by means of boiling water seema to have obtained 
a decided preference. Various alterations and improvements 
have taken place since the origin of the system, but all the pro- 
jectors have gone, and still go, upon the supposition that a cis- 
tern, with returning pipe or pipes are absolutely necessary, and 
which consequently renders the apparatus more complicated and 
expensive than the plan of heating by boiling water requires' 

The last and greatest improvement upon this system of heat- 
ing, ia allowed, I believe, to have been made by Mr. Weeks.* 
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His plan is to have a broad, flat, thin jiipe, estenfiingfrora t 
boiler to the hi end of the house, with ledges raised upon t 
top of it, for the purpose of retaining water thereon and pi 
dnoing vapour ; at the end of this pipe is a small cistern, a 
into this cistern not oidy one pipe ia introduced, but two 
ing pipes ; one of great and another of smaller dime 
eiliheT of which is to be used at the discretion of the garden) 
Now it appears to me, that by proper management, the sys 
requires neither cistern, returning pipe or pipes, nor water 
tained upon the top of them for producing vapour, and that 
present plans (if I am not mistaken) are feir, very far, from 
the best that the system of heating hot houses by boiling wati 
IE capable of being reduced to- 

I do not wish to depreciate the ability of so deserving a mi 
as Mr. Weeks, vbose plans are so highly spoken of in that ei 
cellent publication, the Gardener's Magazine, but having, aa 
think I have, discovered a more effectual and leas expensii 
method, 1 cannot withhold my improvement upon the aystem 
from the public, although my plan may interfere with those <rf 
professional projectors upon the subject, it is original, and in- 
fringes ui>on- none which have hitherto preceded it ; and now I 
shall endeavour to exemphfy my views upon tbe best method of 
heating hot houses by boiling water, and also of ventilating them 
when the temperature ia too high, by the accompanying sketches, 
(see Plate V.) and a very short description of the same. -^ 

Fig. 1, is a cross section of the hot house and back shedtl 
taken through the pit wall opposite to tJie boiler at the end of thf' 
hothouse ; fig. 2, is an elevation of part of tbe front of the pit, 
shewing the hot water pipe resting upon cast iron brackets, 
which support the copmg, and also the fire flue, with bracket!, 
in front, supporting a string course of stone ; fig. 3, is 
tion of the ventilator, shewing the shutters half open , 
boiler ; 5, b. b, the hot water pipe ; c, c. the vapour tubes ; d, 
the flues; f, the string course of stone laying over the flue«; 
f, iron brackets which support the string course, the pipe. 
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the coping iu front ; g, four inch brick ■work round the pit ; h, h, 
the coping of the pit wall, 

In reference to the ventilating apparatus, i, i, i, are the shut- 
ters ; k, k, k, apertures ia the brick wall, opposite to each sash of 
the hot house; /, /, /, the connecting rods for moving all the 
shutters simultaneously ; m, m, loops through which the connect- 
ing rods pass ; «, a rack at the end of the connecting rod, which 
is acted upon by a toothed segment o, upon the lever p ; and 
}, is a pinion taking into a similar toothed segment at the oppo- 
Mt« end of the lever p, which pinion is worked by a winch r, 
^ewn in fig. I . 

First, of Heating. — ^The furnace and boiler may be placed be- 
hind any part of the back wall, at the option of the architect ; 
he may also indulge his fancy in the direction of the fire flue, 
supposing at the same time that he is conversant in the erection 
of boilers and fire flues. And here I beg leave to observe, that 
gentlem.en, out of nine cases in ten, had better employ men of 
eiperience in those matters, than become self-acting architects, 
as is too much the csiae at present. 

The boiler may be of the usual size and form, suitable to the 
extent of space intended to be measured, by the fire flue and boil- 
ing water ; but it must have its top firmly covered, and in the 
cover a light self-acting valve, very easily worked, that a little 
steam may be retained upon the surface of tlie water, which 
pves a little quicker motion to the water flowing through the 
pipe ; I say pipe, for I have only one pipe in the whole apparatus ; 
tiie upper aperture in the boiler to be placed six inches below 
the top, and from this point begins the pipe, of sis inches bore, 
laid perfectly level, which will convey the water in any direction 
whatever, and to every part of the house, if desired ; and the 
returning end of this pipe may be thrown into any part of the 
boiler near the bottom, say twelve inches below the upper aper- 
ture, which twelve inches of fall, it is scarcely necessary to 
observe, must be pven by an elbow in the pipe, and this elbow 
nay be placed in any part of its course, providing that the archi- 
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tect carefully obsen'ea to increaae the length of tlie TCrtkil U 
hereafter described, should he place any between the efiiowi 
the boiler, in the returning end of the pipe; th&t is to m^, 
inu£t in bU coses make those tubes as high as the top of AeM 

The pipe may be composed of castings, eilber flat, ■qout 
round — say is four feet lengths, with on aperture ia ei^ 
every other casing, of the same size as the bore of ttie i^ 
any lesser aperture, if preferred, with a tube, etanding » m 
above the top of the pipe, as the top of the pipe is bdow Atf 
the boiler, to prevent the water trom nmningom'; Ack^ 
turea give air and motion to the water, and serve at tte ■ 
time to admit any quantity of vapour into every part o! the hm 
and when they arc not wanted to give out vapour, or vfacall 
emit too much, they may be covered or stopped up, U tbei 
cretion of the gardener, leaving, however, two or time q 
to give vent to the rotative motion of the water. The p^ a 
be placed various ways in the house, but I shall place miiw, (i 
intend building one for my own use), on the wall of the pt 
shewn in the section, supported by thin brackets of cast 
resting upon a string course of stone above the fire-tiled 
leaving the front open, and also a sufficient space round the pi 
that the heat emitted therefrom may diffuse itself throng 
every part of the house ; and over the pipe, and above die 
of its tubes, I shall place the coping of the pit wall, whidi I 
in frtint, upon the same brackets as the pipe, and at the I 
upon a four inch wall of brick, as sLcvra in the elevatioo 
section ; which coping will be thoroughly heated by the pqie 
its apertures when the furnace is at work : and, when (■ 
heated, together with the heat of the pipes, will keep op 
temperature of the house, after the furnace has ceased to W 
a much longer time than any plan hitherto adopted. 

Should the gardener wish at any time to give the vines a g 
steaming, by entirely filling the house with vapour, the «b 
plan is well calculated for doing it, and requires nothing n 
than stopping the supply of water to the boiler, and redud 
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the surfece of water to two or three inches below the upper aper- 
ture in the boiler ; and by keeping down the safety valve when 
the water is boiling, he may steam in any way, or in any part of 
the house he pleases, by keeping such vapour tubes open or shut, 
a£ best suits his purpose. 

Second, oh Ventilation. — The most general method of ventilat- 
ing hot houses, is by opening the top and front sashes, which 
practice is attended with much trouble, and sometimes with dan- 
ger to the vines, should sudden squalls of wind and rain come on 
unexpectedly when the sashes are open, and more particularly 
where only one gardener is kept. 

The plan 1 propose to adopt, is to have an aperture through 
the back wall, twenty inches in height by fifteen inches in width, 
opposite to each sash, and these apertures are to be placed at the 
top of the house, whatever height the house may be, opening 
into a back shed, which is to extend the whole length of the hot 
house ; two thirds of this shed in length must be left open in 
front, and the roof supported by pillars ; the remaining parts, 
and both ends of the building, must be enclosed by a solid wall 
from the foundation to the height of the eaves, but both ends 
of the building, from the eaves upwards, must be left quite open, 
to give a free circulation of air ; and, if thought necessary, a few 
old iaahioned dormer windows might be made in the roof. In 
this shed the furnace and boiler will be placed ; it will also an- 
swer as a store house for coals and other articles, and it is evi- 
dent that the roof will check the sharp cutting winds from the 
north, 80 much complained of by gardeners, and against the plan 
of ventilating through the back wall of a hot house, without at 
all impeding a free circulation of air through these apertures into 
the hot house, when the sliding shutters, which I propose to 
adopt, are open. 

These sliding shutters, which are intended to run in grooves 
at top and bottom, may be placed either in the hot house or in 
the back shed ; and I propose that the whole of them, as per 
elevation, be connected together for ventilating one house, whe- 
ther such house be lai^e or small ; ho that if one is moved by 
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the machinery, when the winch is turned, the irhole wm opai 
the same time, and this can be done ahnoet instantaneonilj,! 
any degree the gardener may require. 

Tlie method is very simple, and I presume will be eadji 
derstood, by referring to the elevation and section. I 
recommend the shutters and machinery being fixed in tiie 
shed, and let the axle of the pinion wheel extend diroii§^l 
wall into the hot house, and project two or three inches finomi 
&ce of liie wall, for the purpose of working tlie winch, audi 
gardender may, without going out of the house, regulate 
shutters to any degree he pleases, almost in an instant; 
should there be two houses adjoining to each other, two 
ments may be worked upon a common centre by the 
pinion, right and left, with each of their connecting rods 
shutters, by making the axle of the pinion to slide from 
segment to the other, or by what is technically termed, 
in and out of gear ; by this plan no sliding top sashei 
and all Iheir pullies, cords, weights, catches, &e. &c. are avoidi&| 
and the ugly appearance of their descending cords, ireigfati, 
are dispensed with. 

I need scarcely mention, that the front sashes of a hot 
may be worked upon the same principle as the back ehutten, 
required ; and as the connecting rods are so small, they 
be almost invisible, if they were fixed to the stiles of the 
exactly opposite to the cross bars of the windows, and ^ 
would be out of the way of every thing ; and the sashes 
be worked with greater accuracy, and less danger than by bail 
and the whole house ventilated, front and rear, in a mjniite< 
time, however large or small such house may be ; and in ahM^] 
any house the connecting rods might be made to pass the 
of the vines, without doing the least injury to any thing, ardi'| 
turbing any pots or other things which may be placed on d(| 
sill of the windows. 

The back shutters may be made of three quarters of '^ 
boards ; each shutter consisting of two boards, with a tcogif'l 
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and grooved joint in the middle, and the connecting rods may be 
of the eame material, tivo inches broad, screwed to the ehutters, 
which will serve as battens to brace and strengthen them ; bo 
that in point of economy, nothing can be cheaper or less expen- 
nve than this plan of ventilating hot houses, and the plan is aa 
well adapted for circular iron roofa as it is for the straight 
pitched onee- 

[f the connecting rods to the shutters were of thin wrought 
iron, rounded on the lower edges, instead of wood, running in 
loops, and not allowing the shutters to rest on the lower groove, 
tliey would work easier ; and as the price of iron is reasonable, 
I. think it preferable, and would recommend iron instead of wood- 
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, Gentlemen, 
Yours, &c. 

Gbo. Knoww 
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Art. IV. — On the Proposals for Cheap Patents. 

To the Editors of the London Journal of Arts. 

Ghmtlembn, — There appears to be an opinion among a consider- 
able class of persons, that it would be desirable to have patents 
granted at a very cheap rate, on the ground that their high price 
acts prejudicially in checking and smothering invention. That 
high prices do in some measure act as a check upon the multi- 
plication of patents is true, but it does not thence follow that it 
checks invention, for many inventions are better paid without a 
patent than they would be with one, and it is not desirable that 
inventors of every class and degree should take patents for their 
inventions. Therefore high price or some equivalent check, in- 
stead of being injurioust is qiute necGRsary to restraia those from 
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rushing into the career of patentees, wbo are not prairtMt 
meaoB for purauiog it with a proapect of advantai^ to ttcM 
and to the community. 

Useful inventora are of three classee ; the first are menof^ 
capable of producing important ioventions that involve tbea 
projecting of new machines or remodelling of 
the organiziition of new or complicated processes 
working. These are very few. 

The second are men who have not bo extensive a wtofbdi 
gination and intellect as to project new syttema or great d 
and to organize the means of effecting them, but irho are < 
of making marked improvements upon esisting 
cbinerj-, or partial changes in them. This class i 

The third claEs is made up of men of smoil 
are not capable of any great originality of thought, bat ^ul 
a certain ingenuity which they can apply to the tbings dull 
iriUiin the range of their obserration, and possess a tact fcti 
rectly and accurately executing that which they conceive. 1 
province is to improve in detail, to ^ve a finish to tbe deta 
parts of the extensive combinations formed by superior mmA , 
to fill up tlie chasms that occur frequently in the pUna d 
greatest inventors. Happily this class is immense, betag ^ 
thickly over the whole body of mechanics, from the tMwnfcii 
and eng^ecr down to the lowest workman ; such men coial 
expert meohanieians, who ore never at a loss for expediol 
overcoming the practical difficulties of detEiil that occor io 
business, and ore perpetually making trifling 
they require for immediate application. 

Now the first and second of these classes are tbe only ones iM 
do much good, or gain much by taking patents for their ii( 
tioos, because it is only those two classes who produce invc 
having a sufficiency of orig^ality or quantity of 
make them clearly definable as distinct property, and to gm 
an inherent value individually. 

The third class ore restrained from taking patents far 
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"-•Wrentiona, some because they know well that their inventions are 
not worth patents, and others who are too vain or ignorant to be 
awBTe of that fact, because of the liigh cost of patents. And it is 
well that they are restrained, for their inventions are seldom or 
ever worth patents in the hands of poor men, even if those patents 
could he had for nothing ; because in general no one invention of 
that class would give, individually, an additional value worth 
notice to the machine or process to which it is applied. 

The reward which inventors of this class obtain, is in the bu- 
penority which they gradually acquire over their competitora in 
biiRiBes.s, and the consequent increase of employment or profit, 
and that is likely to be fully equivalent to the value of their in- 



Trifling inventions do sometimes rise into value as patents, and 
become very beneficial to the public, in the hands of nianuiac- 
tnrere who have money and connection. But then that value 
is not the inherent value of the inventions themselves, which 
wonld have been as nothing in the hands of poor men, but it 
arises firom their being made the medium for a beneficial applica- 
tion of capital, and the chief merit due to the inventors is not for 
tlieir skill as artists in having made the invention, but for their 
activity and energy as tradesmen. 

Of this there are several examples. For instance, Bromah'a 
pen-holders, Mordan's pencil-cases, Felton's knife -sharpeners, &c. 

In these cases the inventions themselves were trivial, and pro- 
bably neither of those patents, if offered for sale in the begin- 
ning, would have brought £.50, because the chief profit to be 
made by them was not due to any thing the invention itself pos- 
aeesed, but to the capital and skill and activity which the manu- 
facturer would devote to making and Iceeping a tiBde, for which 
the invention and patent were only a ground-work. 

A poor man might have had either of those patents, and never 
have made any thing by it, even if the patent had been given Mm 
for nothing, but they are all said to have grown into considerable 
trade in the hands of the individuals who held them. 
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I come now to the principal pointon which the advocates of cki 
patents hold themselves strong, viz. the case of a man of n 
genius, great imagination, and vigorous mind, iKrho having m 
a valuable discovery, is unable from poverty to procure a psta 
and is therefore obliged cither to give up his invention for nodib 
or to bury it for ever in his own mind. Such caaes .may oca 
but thev are rare. 

In general, if the author of an important inventioa is in 
among the ranks of the poor, doubtless he will have more diia 
ties to cope with than if he were rich, but if he be rc^y a sqid 
man, and of a cast to produce inventions that are wortii cokip 
tion for their own strength, the price of a patent will not pRN 
his invention from being brought forwards, because he wiUi 
wealthier men to assist him. And if he has not enough adAi 
and skill in the world to do that, how will he have enm^ 
force his invention into use, against opposition and rfiffimltia 
every kind, even should you give him a patent for nothing, i 
a bonus besides ? I marvel much that this point should still ■ 
argument, and in truth it is waste to argue about it, when we k 
examples that set the question at rest. 

Some of our greatest inventors have been absolately poor ai 
and others, if not poor, were at least both unwilling and mil 
in the beginning of their career, to risk themselves the pi 
of a patent, and the expenses of subsequent trials ; and caaai 
daily occurring of manufacturers paying the expenses of pile 
I and experiments for their workmen, for a share in the patent x| 

of an invention they have thought valuable. A considerable pal 
of the patents taken out in the manu£Eu;turing districts^ an 
this footing, which shews that the difficulty of union betff 
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y represses invention and makea oapitaliats loth to specu- 
late in inventions, is the uncertainty which reigns through every 
stage of a patent, from the beg^imiing to the end ; uncertainty, 
first, whether the invention will answer, and secondly, whether 
the patent will stand the brunt of an action at law, through which 
ordeal it will surely have to pass, so soon as it has become profit- 
able to the inventor. Both of these points can only be settled at 
great expense, and it is the fear of that espense, and not the first 
cost of a patent, which deters men from taking up the inventions 
of others and ought to deter all prudent men of small means 
from attempting to take out patents and work them at their own 

If patents were given for nothing, many poor inventors would 
injure themselves by neglecting their proper occupations for the 
imaginary rewards held out by a patent, and very few would be 
any the forwarder for it, for the simple reason that forcing inven- 
tions into use, does require and will require under any law that 
can be contrived, money as well as iaventioUj and therefore those 
who have not money should not uudertake it. 

To sum Up, the men whom the law should invite to devote 
themselves to invention and to take patents are, first, those who 
have skill to produce considerable inventions, and who have either 
themselves money to try their inventions and bring them to bear* 
or address to induce richer men to join them ; and, secondly, those 
who if they can only produce trivial inventions, have means and 
commercial skill to found trades upon them. 

t those who have small invention and no money, ought to be 

i from taking patents by check of some kind, 
lat check is now high price, and if it be removed some, other 
it be applied in its place. 

1 am. Gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 

R. S. 
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To WiLLiAU Cluttkrbuck, of Ozlehrook, near 8ht 
in the County of Gloucttter, Shear-maker, fir 
having invented certain Improtementa in the Sb 
Uted/or cutting or cropping of Woollen CtoHi.l 
other Fabric* requiring shearing. — [S<>alvd 2la!l 
1829.] 

SPECIFICATIUN. 
" Mt improvementB id the shears used for cutting or a 
ping woollen cloths and other fabrics, apply to Uie 
coDStruction of band shears, or to those emploved jn 
machines called Harmers ; uhich improvemeots < 
first, in a new shape or form g-iven to the edge <i 
uppermost blade of the shears, commonly called thert 
blade J second, id an improved construction and adsB 
tion of springs connecting the blades, in place of v/bli 
comtnonlycalled the bow of the shears ; and third, in si 
mode of adjusting the set or position of the edg-es of 
blades of the shears to each other. 

" The new form g'iven to the runner blade, as 6rst abf 
roentioDed, is intended to prevent the injury frequeri 
sustained by the scraping of the edge of the nituter b 
of the old shears, upon the face of the cloth (g^nocBl 
termed beating), which injury is caused by the edea 
the runner blade (standing nearly perpendicutar to I 
bed) pressing or rubbing up the face of the cloth afte! 
has given a cut, and is in the act of springing- back 
returning. 

" In my improved shears, 1 make the edge or cutting I 
part, commonly called the plank of the runner blade, ii I 
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IMrly horizoDtal and coincident with the bed on whiob 
the cloth is placed as 1 conveniently can, consequently 
when the blade springs back off the ledger blade, after 
having cut or cropped the pile, it presents to the face of 
the cloth a nearly Hat smooth surface, and not the cutting 
edge, as heretofore. This will be fully understood by re- 
ferring lo the drawings (see Plate V.) in which fig. 4, is 
a section taken through the two blades of the shears, in 
a vertical direction ; a, is the fixed or ledger blade, and 
b, is the moveable or riiiiiuT blade, shewing the bent 
shape of the blade, and the cutting edge at r, which being 
seen in the fulluwiug ligures of the drawings, lequire 
no further esplanation. as the forna must be obvious by 
inspection. 

" The second head of my i m pro rente nts consists in the 
construction and adaptation of springs to the shears in a 
new way, one of which is a coiled spring to be applied 
at the shanks or ends of the blades, and the other a mode 
of attaching bow springs to the upper sides of the blades, 
in place of the springs or bows commonly afhxed to the 
shanks, by which improved construction of spring, I am 
enabled to take apart the blades of the shears when re* 
quired, for the purpose of repairing or grinding, without 
injury to the springs, or heating the bow, which must be 
the case in grinding the ordinary shears. Figs. 5, 6, 7, 
snd 8, are several represenlalions of the improved shears, 
with the new construction of coiled spring, which I 
purpose to place at the shanks or ends of the blades ; a, 
is the ledger or fixed blade, with its Khank piece e, and 
Leaf y ; b, is the runner or moveable blade, with the coiled 
or convolute spring d, d, extending from its shank, and 
which convolute spring is to be firmly screwed or bolted 
to the shank e, of the ledger blade, by connecting the 
two leaves /', together, an at fig. 5, which is a lop view 
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of the shoara, tlie two btudes being put ^ 
for working. Fig. G, is a aide view of the i 
and 8, are top views of the blades, when taken apt 

" Tlie other method, viz. that of applying; bo' 
to the backs of the blades, is shewn in 6g^. 9, I 
and 12, in which fig. 9, is a plan or horizoDtal fi 
the shears, with their springs attached, ready forjl 
Fig. 10, is an end view of the same ; fig. 1 1 . a vw 
face of the runner blade, shewing the mode of « 
the springs thereto, and lig. 12, is a vertical section,! 
across the shears ; a, is the ledger blade ; b, the n 
blade; c, e, two bent springs, attached at i 
screws or bolts to the top side of the ledger blade, i 
the other end by an adjustable nut or screw at ll 
of the runner blade. 

" By these modes of placing the springs, the il 
nience of the bow of the old shears is obviated, ai 
shearing frame consequently takes much less i 
I am enabled also to operate upon the cloth neati 
whole length of the blades at one cut. 

" I propose to communicate the required niotioB 
runnerhladejof the improved shears, shewn in figs. 1 
10, from a small crank on the frame or carria^i 
shears, which is to bo actuated by an endless band 
those working parts of the frame that give motion I 
crank of the ordinary shearing machines. From the 
on the side of the carriage of the shears, the motioi 
be communicated by the connecting rod A, attack 
one end to the crank, and the other to the lever i, 
end of the shaft J, which works in bearings in the e 
the arms or pieces k, k, projecting from the uppc 
of the ledger blade. Upon the shaft i, is the small 
/, over which is passed the strap or band m, and cool 
at the other end in the usual wav to ihe lever or ' 
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cvbich bob or !ever is also connected to the ledg-er 
■)lade a, by the strap o, and adjusting screw p. ' It will 
be seen by this arrangement of the parts, that the blades 
■nay be made to cut nearly from end to end, as no part 
'of the shears conies in the way of the bed or the cloth. 

" In order to prevent the runner blade from spring'ing 
off the ledger blade, I cause the hooked part of the 
'sidjusting stop p, on the arm k, to be brought up to the 
Tiack of the runner blade, which will prevent the blade 
'aspringing too far back. 

' " The third bead of my improvement, viz. the man-- 
'»er of adjusting the set of the blades of the shear, will 
"fce understood by reference to figs. 6, 10, and 11. 

" In fig. 6, it will be seen that on the shank /, of the 
ledger blade a liiik or ring, r, is shewn with the end of a 
lever s, bearing in it also ; on the shank is the hook of 
■the adjusting screw (, which passes through a hole in the 
lever x, and by screwing up the nut on the screw, the 
strain on the lever and shank of the blade will slightly 
tend the shank, and by that means alter the set of the rim- 
ner blade ; which by this contrivance may be adjusted to 
the greatest nicety, without giving any strain to the blades 
or springs. The manner of adjusting theset of the shears, 
having the springs on the top of the blades, is shewn in figs. 
10, and 11, where the end of each spring is connected to 
the runner blade by a screw holt ii, working in a, slot iil 
the blade, with an arm v, extending from the side of the 
spring, into which the worm of the screw g, works as a' 
nut ; the screw being supported and kept in its place by i 
the frame w ; by turning the screw g, the blade may be ■ 
raised or lowered and the set of the shears adjusted at 
pleasure. 

" Another plan of adjusting the springs, which may be 
used with the former with good efFect, is shewn in the ver- " 
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tical section, fig. 12, where the spring ia rnevn 
in the socket x. fastened on the upper side < 
blade, and by turning the adjusting screws y, 
may be moved backward ur forward, sad b; 
the blade adjusted. 

" As diere are some parts herein described 
pose of rendering my invention better unden 
are not new, and which I do not intend to c 
it to be particularly observed, that my infen 
first, in the new shape of the runner Uade as d 
which a flat surface is presented to the clotb < 
ledger blade.— Secondly, in the new construoti 
of springs, as described and shewn in the figure 
mode of applying the same to the blades of t 
And lastly, in the manner of adjuatinglheset 
blades, as above described."— [/nroUed in 
Chapel Office, January, 1830.] 
Spaciiica^o drtva by Mr. Newtoo. 



To Gborqe Straker, of South Shieldt, in th< 
Durham, Ship Builder, for hit invention 
provement in Ship's Windla^es.— [Sealed 
1829.] 

The object of this improvement is to work a shij 
with greater ease and expedition than upon any 
at present in use, and consists in a certain p 
chanism attaohed to the windlass and the eropl 
peculiarly formed handspike to work the eame 

SPECIFICATION. 
" Plate V. fig. 13, is a perspective view of tl 
fitted with my said improvement on the staiboi 
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r side, but it may be as well here to observe, that it 
may if required be equally well fitted to the larboardside, 
tor to both if thought necessary ; a is the paui bit ; b, is the 
bit head; c, c, is the windlass barrel; d, is a cogged 
band or rack round the windlass barrel, and e, is a pinion 
working into the said rack ; f, is the axle on which the said 
pinioD is fixed, and is supported at one end by the bit 
bead, and at the other end by the paul bit; g, g, g, g, are 
four circular metal plates with ratchets or teeth east on or 
riVetfed to one side of each of them, as at A, h, h, h, in the 
auxiliary detached figs. 14 and 15, and which shew the im- 
ptOted parts, on a larger sCale. These ratchets are fixed 
Brtitly in pairs on the axle f, about four or five inches 
astitider ; the teeth on each plate, must be set exactly to 
correspond; and it is then by means of a peculiarly shaped 
handspike hereinafter described, that I act upon these 
teeth or ratchets, forcing round the pinion e ; and thus 
act with great power upon the rack d, which of course 
turns the windlass barrel round. 

Fig. IG, is a representation of the peculiarly formed hand- 
spike : the lower part from the point marked m, is made of 
iron, and is forked at /, and is furnished with two shoulders, 
ene on each side, as at n ; now if one of this sort of hand- 
spikes be introduced between each of the two plates, g, g, 
which form a pair, the fork /, being allowed to bestride the 
axley, the shoulders will rest upon and act against the rat- 
chets h, on both sides, and if these handspikes be only 
worked up and down, like a pump brake, they will force 
the axle/', round, and thus turn the barrel of the windlass, 
while Ihe loss of time occasioned by removing the hand- 
spike of the old form when hove down, and hitting the 
hole on the upper square again at every fetch, will be 
avoided. 

'■' It is evident that this improvement of the ratchet plates 
Vol. V. — SieoKD Sum. r 
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and forkeii handapikeii is equally applicable to the 
axle of the windlass barrel, and to the axle of (he 
and it may be proper to observe, that ihe ratchet 
wheel may be made single and worked by a 
placed astride of it. 

" Now whereas, my said improvemeot, when a] 
here shewn to the axle of a pinion, (which f 
most efficacious mode of applyinja; it) may he madeto 
or unship in the bearings ofthe axle, or to slip in on 
gear with the pinion at pleasure. And whereas then 
plates may be made of cast-iron, or of wood stna 



T otherwise. But whereas, I clai 



s my u 



Ihe ratchet plates marked g, and h, whether appliedl 
axle of the pinion, as here shewn, or to the 
axle of the windlass barrel, as before meatioiMd ; 
also the forked handspike lo be used therewith, ■ 
articles together, used for the purpose of giving ; 
power to a ship's windlass, constitute my »ai<l iim 
ment and invention, and such my invention beio^, (« 
beat of my knowledge and belief, entirely new, &c. ! 
— l^JnroUed in the Inrolment Ojfice, September, \\ 

Spei'UicBtiaa drawn by Mr. Raich. 



To William Church, of Heywood Hou»e, near' 
wingham, in the County of Warwick, Esq, for e 
Improvements in and upon Instrvments for ahart 
Knives and other Edge Tools, and in the Alaek 
or Apparatus for manttfacttiring the same. — [Si 
15fh October, 1829.] 

SPECIFICATION. 
" My improvements in or upon instruments for sharpS'l 
iug knives and other edge toob, and in the mac] 
apparatus for manufacturing the same, consists'] 
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bptatioD of two or more peculiarly formed file cut 
pieces of steel, which pieces of steel may be conveniently I 
mounted on the handle of a fork, or other handle, or in 
aiiy other way that circumstances may require. 

" Plate VI. fig, 1, is a face view of one of the said 
pieces of steel, shewing several indentations, and also 
the file cut surface, and the aperture through which the 
rshank of the handle passes. Fig. '2, is an edge view of 
the same. Two of these steel pieces, formed as shewn 
in the drawing, having indentations made exactly to fit 
each other, are placed nearly in connection in fig. 3, and 
joined together in fig. 4 ; hoth of these figures represent- 
ing the pieces in section. 

" The two pieces of steel, when thus united, may be 
confined by passing the shank of an ordinai-y fork through 
them, when by resting against the boss the pieces are se- 
cured firmly between it and the handle, as shewn at a, a, 
ill figs. 5, and 6, by the ordinary means of attaching 
handles to table forks. 

" I form these sharpeners, by cutting dies, of whatever 
dimensions may be necessary, out of thin sheet steel, and 
give them the file surface by means of dies in a stamping 
press, and afterwards harden them in the ordinary way 
of hardening steel tools. 

" When I employ the instrument as above described 
to sharpening scythes and such like loots, I set them in 
guards, where they are secured and held together by a 
screw, as shewn at fig. 7. 

" It is to be observed, that iii the drawing, figs. I, 2, 
3, and 4, represent the sharpeners as circular pieces, on 
a scale sufficiently large for sharpening scythes ; but when 
the instrument is to be applied to a table fork, it should 
correspond, or nearly so, with the size and shape of the 
ornamental part of the shank of the fork, whatever that 
may be. 
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" The apparatus lor inaiiufaoturiog tbe«e said n 
sharpeners, consists of peculiarly formed coi 
These dies are cut with indentationa corretpi 
fitting into «acb other, la order to out and i 
pieces of plate ateel into the required fono^.f 
iug the sharpening tools above described, 
part of the lower or female die is (Ue oui* 
which the face of the steel disc is ■unilarly i 
the upper or mate die is formed as its coiuitc 
oepting the lile surface. — [Ittrolled in the RoUt ( 
Office, April. 1830.] 

Specificalion iJrawn liy Mr. Nrwton. 




To John Brcwton, of Weat Brojirwick, in the 
of Stafford, Engineer, for Improvements in iJU. 
paratus for manufacturing Coal Qa» and Co/m ; 
also (mprovemtnts in the Method of arranging : 
Apparatus.— [Bea)ed 2d October, 1828,] 

SPECIFICATION. 
" My improvements consist, first, of retorts made of a 
iron, and not cased or lined with fire clay ; of a i 
shape, for the purpose of facilitating the discbwge 
the coke at the larger end, when the retorts are Rtui 
a vertical position with tliat end downward ; thereby Mti 
much labour and inconvenience in the discbarge then 
and also preventing' the injury which is occasioned faylll 
breaking and reducing to powder, a portion of then 
attendant upon the ordinary method of discharg-ing rsto 
Secondly, in the adaption of a perforated pipe, of « imhhciI 
or other convenient shape to the retotta, for ike puipOl 
of enabling the gas to escape freely through the ■ 
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coal when it is of sucb a nature as to make it desirable 
to facilitate the escape of the gas by some such means. 
Thirdly, io an improved furnace or fire-place dooi or 
mouth. Fourthly, in a cootrivaoce for preventing the 
breaking or disturbance of flancbes or joints by the ex- 
pftnsian and contraction of the hydraulic main, or th^ pifM^ 
leading thereto. Fifthly, in improvementa in the arrange 
va&at of various parts of gas apparatus ; which arraoga- 
maats, and also the improvements in the various apparatus, 
are set forth in the annexed drawings and (be eKplanatjons 
thereof. (See Plate VI.) 

" Any convenient number of my retorts niuy be coui 
aected together or placed in beds; but 1 have in mjr 
drawings, confined myself to a set or bed of twelve re- 
toils, considering that that number will be generally useful 
and advantageous. 

" The same letters or characters refer to the saqieparU 
is each of the drawings, and illustrate each other. 

" Fig, 8, is a ground plan of a bed or set of twelve 
retorts; fig. 9, shews the mode of connecting the mouth 
pieces of the retorts ; &g. 10, is a cross section of the 
apparatus, taken vertically ; and fig. II, a sectional plan 
of the upper end of fig. 10, taken at the dotted lines. 

" Fig. 12, is a general elevation, shewing the thorough- 
fare under the beds of the retorta for the purpose of dis- 
charging, &c. ; fig. 13, exhibits the bottom cover or stop- 
per of a retort; fig. 14, the peich or support of the coal 
within the retort, and fig. 1 5, a measure that may be used 
in charging the retorts. 

" The ground plan, fig. 8, represents a double bed of 
retorts, containing six in each, which are marked a, a: a, 
is a wall of fire-bricks passing between the two beds, and 
is supported hya sleeper K, as shewn in fig. 10; B, B, are 
two furnaces heating the two beds of retorts through the 
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flue< c, c, c, c, wh'rcli passing along' the outside of i 
retorts, unite and return between tliem into the nutnl 
leading to the chimney, as is shewn more distiocthi 
fig. 11. 

" Fig. 9, shows the manner in which the mouth pie« 
connected together, viz. by means of bolts nod M 
passing through the flanches, d, d, d, U. Two I 
pieces, e, e, extend beyond those of the retorts, rei 
on the piers, E, E, the outer part of which flancbes « 
q, form supports for the bottom of the flues. 

"Fig. 10, is across section taken in the dotted lioe,ff 
shewing its elevation, with stand, pipes, hydraulic n 
Uc. ; A, is the wail dividing tlie two beds of retorts ; D, 
are the two outside walls or arches connecting the 
piers E, B, (see fig. 12). Under these arches u« 
walls F, f, supported upon sleepers a, o, and contii 
four stoppers, t, t, t, t, for the convenience of v 
ing, in order to clear out the flues. The four conical n 
are marked a, a, a, a, the lower ends of which are a. 
with their covers in various positions ; j, the lown* o 
stopper of a retort, (seen more distinctly in &g. 13). 
mode of attaching it to the mouthpiece is shewn, butl 
not claim any particular mode of doing it; y, a p«cb 
support for the coals within the retort, which is att) 
to a rod g, and passes through the cover y, and is b 
at the proper height by the screwed cap h. 

" The perch is shewn more distinctly in fig-. 14; t,l 
upper cover, which when placed on the top of the rt 
and luted in the usual manner, is kept down by the n 
sure of the lever and weight o, upon the centre of itj 
which in case of a stoppage in the pipes, allows it to adJ 
a safety valve and thereby prevent mischief. The e 
the lever opposite to the one carrying the weight is ri 
tached to the support p\b.it perforated pipe inserted il 
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B retort for the purpose of facilitating the escape of gas 
when generating from small coal ; it is kept in its place at 
the bottom by the perch/, and at the upper end by the 
croas barns; H, H, H, h, figs. 10 and 12, represent the 
furnace doors^ the entrance to each furnace consists of a 
frame and two doors meeting in the middle and there 
forming an angle, as shewn in the drawings, the one door 
opening upwards and the other downards. 

" The lower door is opened when the fire-place wants 
cleaning ; the upper door is opened for the purpose of intro- 
ducing fuel, a portion of which lies against the door, pre- 
serving them in a great degree from the action of the fire, 
and at the same time preventing the escape of a portion of 
heat j w, the ash pit, in which is placed the water trough 
X ; 1, 1, 1, 1, are cover tiles resting on the upper Ranches 
c. c, &c. and upon the walls a, ando. 

" To prevent any expansion of the hydraulic main, or 
the pipes leading thereto breaking or disturbing the 
Ranches or joints connected therewith, instead of sup- 
porting the hydraulic main in the usual manner by means 
of an inflexible column or standard, I interpose or place 
between the hydraulic main and the upper part of the co- 
lumn or standard, a crutch or bearer, the lower part of 
which ia allowed to press upon one end of a compeusating 
lever, to the other end whereof a weight is attached. 
These levers and weights are so proportioned to the weight 
of the hydraulic main as to allow the crutch upon the up- 
per part of which the hydraulic main rests, to move up and 
down with it, and thereby prevent the inconvenience 
which might otherwise arise. 

" As a further means of preventing injury from the ex- 
pansion of the pipe, I fix to the hydraulic main a requisite 
number of dip pipes, each of which descends about three 
inches into the liquid contained in the main ; and through 
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these dip pipes to about the same depth in the liqiiii 
H, pipes are p&ssed so loosely as to allow the liquid 
to form an hydraulic joint between them ; and therefore 
render a stiff and inflexible joint of the hydraulic main and 
the pipes leadings into it unnecessary, and allow them to 
expand and contract by a change of temperature without 
occasioning any inconvenience. 

" In the drawings, figs. 10, and 12, r, is an apertute* 
the upper end of the retort throligh which the gas pasi 
into the stand pipes ; s, a. stand pipe; t, the pipe usually 
called u, pipe, leading from the stand pipe s, to the hy^ 
draulic main ; a, a branch and bonnet in the middle of 
the pipe t, for the convenience of cleaning it ; in, the hy- 
draulic main ; ar, a dip pipe fixed to the main, and through 
which the end of the pipe (, passes so freely afl to allow 
the liquid to form an hydraulic joint between them. 

" The particular parts I have now described, and the 
advantages of my arrangement of them, will be evident, 
from an examination by any person of ordinary attata- 
meots, of the figs. 10, and 12. The thoroughfare under 
the beds of retorts for the purpose of discharging them 
with considerably less labour (and with less injury to the 
coke) than by any other means: together with the furnace 
tnoutha H, the ash pit w, and water trough s, are dis< 
tinctly shewn in fig. 12. The retorts with their coveti, 
add the mode of securing the upper cover, so as also fo 
make them serviceable as safety valves, is disdnctly shewn 
in Gg. 10. The hydraulic joint connecting the hydraulic 
main and pipe leading into it, and also the crutch and 
compensating lever, are fully illustrated by the Bgures 
lO, and 18. 

Fig. 15, the vessel which I use for charging the retort, 
is made of proper capacity for containing the charge of 
one retort, and when placed over it, by with 
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fliding bottom, which ib fitted to it for the purpose, the 
contents are emptied into the retort. — [Inrolled in the 
Inrotment Office, April. X^B.] 

Sporififliliin clrovii bj dip Paipulee. 



To Anoelo Benedetto Ventura, o/" Cirencester Place, 
FitzToij Square, in the County of Middlesex, Pro- 
fetsor of Music, for his having invented certain Im- 
provemertts on the Harj/, Lute, and Spanish Guitar. 
—[Sealed 2Ut. February. 1828.] 

Ths subject or this Patent is a neivly constructed musical 
instrument with strings, combining the principles of the 
harp, lute or lyre, and the guitar in one instrument, by 
which the treble strings may be stopped upon finger 
boards, for the purpose of producing the higher notes of 
the musical scale. 

The instrument may be constructed in various ornamen- 
tal forms: that shewn in Plate VI. at fig. 21, is principally 
recommended. The middle of the instrument has the or- 
dinary strings of the lute, but on the side are the finger 
boards and strings oFthe guitar, and additional strings and 
linger boards for producing the highest notes. 

It will be unnecessary to describe the construction of the 
instrument further, as the figure above alluded to renders 
it perfectly evident, and as to the method of playing upon 
it, that may be readily conceived to be in a great degree si- 
mitar to the fingering of the lute and the guitar of the or- 
dinary constructions. The peculiar feature of novelty 
claimed, consists in the combination of the two instru- 
ments in one. — [Inrolled in the Tnroltaent Office, Augutt, 
1828.] 

Vol. v.— Skond Si.im. b 
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To John Tucker^ of Hammersmith, in the < o««i|i|l 
Middlesex^ Brewer, for his having invented orfim 
out an exploding Shot or Projectile. — [Sealed 2d Nf 

1829.] 

The subject of this iuvciition is a sort of bomb shell 
rocket, to be shot from a caiinon, and which is i 
to explode when it falls or comes in contact with anj 
struction. The bomb or rocket coniists of a hollow i 
vessel^ of an egg form^ which is to be filled with 
powder^ and in connection with the powder there ir 
fusee or match which ignites by percussion, caused by 
recoiling blow of a bolt or piston, placed loosely 
the hollow cylindrical tube which constitutes the tait 
the rocket^ with wings on the outside to g^ide it. 
Patentee describes the invention in the following words? 

" My invention consists in a projectile, which bursb 
means of percussion powder, and which powder 
the necessary blow to cause it to explode, from a 
bolt, which when the projectile is passing* through 
air, remains at the hinder part of a tube made to receii 
it, but the instant the projectile meets with any sudds 
check or impediment, such as striking against a target f 
the object it is aimed at, the bolt rushes to the fo; 
end of the tube, where the percussion powder is p 
with such violence as to cause an immediate explosioiL 

'' Plate VI. fig. 16, represents a longitudinal section ii 
my said projectile; a, is the head or magazine; b/ti 
screw plug, through which the magazine ia charged lA 
powder ; c, c^ are two of the fans or wings to guide tb 
projectile, or keep it straight, on the principle of A 
feathers of an arrow ; d, d, is along hollow space or chtf 
ber, cast in the hinder part or tail of the projectQe, t 
receive and keep steady the tube e. This tube is 8creff« 
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in the projectile at^, and contains the loose bolt and 
percussion powder, as shewn more clearly in the next 
figure. 

" Fig. 17, is a seclion of the tube e, supposed to 
be unscrewed at f, drawn out of the projectile ; g, is 
the loose bolt or hammer which gives the blow on the 
percussion powder; A, is a screw plug, ooe end of which 
forms a nipple i, on which the percussion powder is 
placed or tied. In this figure it is represeuted as put in 
a small bag, and tied over the nipple ; j, is a piece of 
quick match, drawn through two holes pierced in the 
tube e, to serve as vents. 

'■" It will be observed, that the screw plug A, has two 
screw threads cut on it, k, and I ; the former screws into 
one end of the tube e, and the latter into the magazine or 
end,y, of the projectile ; *, is the end of the tube closed. 

" In order to prepare this projectile for use, the bolt, 
percussion powder, and quick match should he arranged, 
as shewn in %. 17, and then screwed into the projectile, 
as shewn at fig. 16, which ia a section of fig. 18, the front 
end being represented at fig. 19, and the back end at fig. 20. 

" The screw b, should then he removed, and the part a, 
filled, should be replaced, and the projectile being then put 
hito a canvass case, tightly fitted, is ready to he put into 
the gim to be shot off. It is only necessary to observe, 
that the feather end should be next to the pow'der in the 
gun. 

" It may be fired from an ordinary cannon like otiier 
shot, and the effect will be as follows ; while the projec- 
tile is passing through the air, the bolt g, will remain at 
the hinder end of the tube, having of course the same 
impetus as the other parts of the projectile, but the mo- 
ment Ihe impetus of the other parts receives a check hy 
striking against the object aimed at, the impetus gained 
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by the fault, will carry il forward aloiig' the tube 
nipple t, where it will bring up or strike with 
as to cause the fulmiuatiiig' powder to explode 
municate with the gunpowder in tho part a, which il 
course instantly burnt to pieces in various dlreetiom. 

" Il is scarcely necessary to state that the hm 
quick match is merely to keep the guupowder in the di 
ber or head a, from passing into the tube e, tbranglil 
vent holes. 

The Patentee in conclusion states, " I claim asmj 
vention, an exploding shot, or projectile, the explodn 
which is caused by fulminating powder being slnickt^ 
bolt or hammer, which derives its force from the imps 
given to the missile by firing; it from the cratmon, bnl 
impetus of the bolt continues after that of the olfaerfl 
of the projectile has ceased or is checked, — [/nroiW 
the Roll's Chapel Office. April. 1830.] 



To Jahks Soaiui, Jud. of Wheeler Street, Sjiital Fii 
in the County of Middlesex, Soap Maker, fo 
preparation or manufacture of a certain motet 
ducedfrom a vegetable substance, and the 
thereof to the purpose of affording light ani 
w*ej.— [Sealed 9th September, 1829.] 
The subject of this Patent is a mode of preparii 
nut oil, for the manufacture of candles, in which 
an oil is extracted for burning in table lamps, 
terialswhenso prepared are be found much purer' 
mon tallow or sperm oil, and to afford a more brilli 
colourless light than any other oleaginous material 
applied to the purposes of illumination. The foil 

are the words of the 

SPECIFICATION 
" My invention or discovery consists in 
nufacturing the material or substance coiqi 
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^Cocoanui oil, by subjecting- it to ihe process of hydraulic or 
'Oilier suitable pressure ; by which process I separate the 
elaine, by which I mean the more fluid part from the 
ktearine, by which I mean the more solid part, and thereby 
obtain two products; one fit to be applied to the manu> 
fkctureof candles, and the other to burning id ordinary 
lamps, and other purposes. 

" I take the substance called cocoa out oil, io the slate 
u which it is imported into this country, and submit it to a 
strong hydraulic pressure, (the size of press I use being 
of ten-inch ram), having made it up in small packages, 
three or four inches wide and two feet long, and one or 
one aftl a half inches thick. These packages are formed by 
first wrapping up the said subatancc in strong liDen cloth, 
of close texture, and then in an outward wrapper of strong 
sail cloth. The packages are to be placed side by side, in 
single ruws, between the plates of the press, allowing a 
small space between the packages for the escape of the 

" The temperature at which the pressure is begun, 
should bo from about 50 to 55 degrees, or in summer a^ 
nearly at this range as can be attained, and the package 
of the said substance intended for pressure, should be ex 
posed for several hours, previously to about the same tern, 
perature : when the packages will no longer yield thei 
oil or elaine freely at this temperature, it is to be gradu 
ally raised, but it must at no time exceed 65 degrees, am 
the lower the temperature at which the separation cat 
be effected, the better will be the quality of the oil ex 
pressed. 

" When the packages are sufficiently pressed, that i^ 
when they will give out no more oil, or yield it only i 
drops at long intervals, the residuum in them is to b 
mken out and cleansed or purified, which I do by mcltinj 
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It in a well tinned copper vessel, which is fixed ba 
outer vessel, having a vacant space between the ti% 
which is closed at the top, and into which eteam it i^ 
mittedy and the heat is kept up moderately for a auflicid 
time, to allow the impurities to subside; but if a still higkr 
degree of purity is required, it is necessary to pan i| 
through filters of thick flannellined with blotting paper. 

'* Having been thus cleansed or purified, it is fitforlkj 
manufacture of candles, which are nciade by the OTdiiWT 
process used in making mould tallow candles. Htni 
thus disposed of the stearine, or what I call the first p» 
duct, I proceed with the elaine or oil expressed fromi^ 
and which I call the second product, as follows ; jihati 
to say, I purify it by an admixture, according* to w\ 
degree of its apparent foulness, of from one to twofi 
cent, by weight, of the sulphuric acid of commerce, A 
about 1.8 specific gravity, diluted with six times itsweigk 
of water ; the whole is then to be violently agitated k 
mechanical means, and I prefer for this purpose tbeiR 
of a vessel constructed on the principle of a comnoi 
barrel churn; when sufficiently agitated, it will havei 
dirty whitish appearance, and is then to be drawn off infe 
another vessel, in which it is to be allowed to settle, ill 
any scum that rises is to be carefully taken off. In a dij 
or two, the impurities will be deposited at the bottom fli 
the oil, which will then become clear, or nearly so, ill 
it is then to be filtered through thick woollen cloth, afitf 
which it will be fit for burning in ordinary lamps, vl\ 
other uses; sharpening instruments on a hone, oilio{| 
clocks, and the like. 

'* Now the process of separating the elaine from dN 
stearine by pressure, in manner aforesaid, has never b^ 
fore been applied to the substance called cocoa nut (A 
and consequently no product has heretofore been obtainil 
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thereby from that subxtaoce lit for being raaDufactured 
into candies, in the ordinary way, or for being refined by 
any of the usual modes, so as to burn ip ordinary lamps, 
both whieh objects are obtained by my method of prepar- 
ing or manufacturing the said substance. 

" And i therefore hereby claim aa my invention or dis- 
covery, the miinner hereinbefore described of preparing 
or manufacturing the substance called tocoa nut oil, by 
hydraulic or other suitable pressure, and the application 
of the products obtained thereby ; one to the purpose of 
making candles, and the other to the purpose of burning 
in ordinary lamps, without the necessity of applying the 
conductors of heal, and other contrivances now adopted, 
when cocoa nut oil in its ordinary state, as imported, is 
used for burnins, and also to other uses," — [InroUed in 
the Inrotmgnt Office, March, 1830.] 

We have seen some of the candles made from the 
above material, and from our own observation are enabled 
to state, that they are a very superior article. The light 
produced is more brilliant than from the same sized 
candles made of tallow ; the flame is perfectly colourless, 
and the wick remains free from cinder, or any degree of 
foulness during combustion. There is no smoke, and not 
the slightest disagreeable odour, while the candle is 
burning, and very little when extinguished. 

These candles are much whiter than those made of the 
purest tallow, and appear to burn longer, and extremely 
even, without any appearance of guttering, although 
exposed to drafts of wind, or carried up and down 
stairs. The retail price of them, we understand to be 
ten shillings per dozen pounds, which, though higher 
than tallow, will no doubt come into very extensive use . 
from the circumstance of their great superiority. We 
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tiave not seen the oil burning, but uDderstaitd tbatilf 
sesees tlie same estimable proper^es as desoritwd 
belong to tlic ciindle, and is nut more expeDnvt i 
sperm oil. — Editor. 



To John M'Lbod, Esq. of Westminster , in tkf C 
of Middlesex, Surgeon of the Madras E^tabliti 
for his having invented Improvements in prepamg^ 
manufacturing certain substances so as to produtl 
WZ/a.— [Sealed 10th August, 1929.] 

The Patentee being in the East Indies, and accuMa 
to the pursnitof chemiual science, obsened certsiD i 
stances produced in that country, and considered lob 
little value, which be conceived to be capable of m 
application as a substitute for barilla; and haviog ai) 
the necessary experiment, he was convinced of tbe 
and has therefore taken this piitent for the applicali 
his discovery, and the method of preparing the ma b 
which is described in two or three lines toward the i 
of the specification ; commencing with a concise hialoifi 
the circumstances which led to the discovery vrhieb 
gives in the following words: — 

" Travelling along the coast of Coromandel, at t 
tain seasons of tbc year, the ground in many places Ui 
served to be covered with a white efflorescence, ytb 
OD examination will be found to consist chiefly of mtnj 
and sesqui-carbonate of soda. These substances are ( 
lected by the natives and used by them for a vsrietl 
purposes, 

" The ground on which this efflorescence app^nc 
never covered with verdure. The soil is n deep aaotf 
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', carbooate of lime, &c. The clay con* 
"SiDS, as it generally does, aome oxide of iron, of \\'hidt ' 
^'bole fields on the west side of the great Pullcate 
ittk«i forty or fifty miles north of Madras, are of thU de- 
oription. 

" Carbonate (sesqui-carb.) of soda Is met with only on 
he surface, and it \n found in greatest abundance a few 
veebs after the periodical rains have ceased. The na- 
ives begin collecting it in March, and continue to do so 
twTing the hot weather that sueneeda. The saline orust is 
"craped from the surface, mixed with sand aod clay, 
vashed in water so as to separate some of the insoluble 
natter, and the watery solulion is evaporated to dryness. 
Che residiuum thus obtained, is the karum of the bazaars, 
.and is the only preparation hitherto made or used in India 
pf these materials. 

" This karum contains from four to six or eight per 
bsent. of soda, and the rest consists of carbonic acid, sand, 
slay, muriate of soda, decomposed vegetable matter, and 
zaeeasionally other impurities. Various attempts ha*e been 
made to introduce this substance into our maDufacturiea, 
and with this view consignments of it have at different 
times been sent from Madras, but the nature and quantity 
of its impurities effectually excluded it. 

" Some years ago it occurred to me, that if it were di- 
vested of some of Us insoluble matter, and submitted to the 
action of fire so as to free it from a portion of carbonic 
Bcid, decomposed vegetable matter, water, sulphur, and 
other volatilizable impurities, it might become an article 
«)f considerable importance. J conceived that if the ka- 
Tum were treated in this manner, and fused in a reverbe- - 
ratxiry or other furnace, it might be converted into a sub- i 
' stance resembling barilla, which would be found a perfect, A 

' Vol,. V ,— Suciipin Ssmti. 1, 
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substitute for that article. Tliis idea 1 soon after put 
practice, but my first attempts ivere unsuccessful 

" The materiais above mentioned being fused in a r*rv 
verberatory furnace, became a mass of green glass, in 
consequence of their containing a quantity of silecious 
matter, of wliich tliey had not been sufficiently divested. 
It therefore became necessary to get rid of this admixture 
by more careful solution and evaporation to dryness, as 
already mentioned. These operations being performofl, 
M'ith suiiicieDt care, the residuum underwent the acti 
of lire without any sensible portion being converted 
glass, and the fused mass being withdrawn and cooled, 
resembled very fine barilla in most of its essential pro- 
perties ; and in fact passes current in the London and 
Antwerp markets as barilla of a superior quality.":; 
[hiTolled in the Inrolment Office, October, 1829.] 
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For an Improvemeitt in the manufacturing of . Oet. 
men's Stocks. — G. R. Lillibridge, New York. 

The foundation, or stiffening part of this slock, is formed 
of two pieces, joined together lengthwise, say of doubled 
bucliram. They are to bo so joined that they move on 
each other, as on a hinge, and are hence called " Hinge 
Stocks." When thus formed, they are to he covered 
and lined in the usual way. The huckram may be ren- 
dered waterproof by shellac varnish. The claim is to 
" the composition, and nianiier of forming the hinge, by 
which (he nvo component parts of the foundation of th»l 
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Stock 'are united together, by which the same is rendered 
Buflkiently pliable, without the possibility of becoming 
displaced by ordmary wear." 



For. an Improvement in making Combs, — Eli Sperry, 

New Haven, Connecticut. 

-A' QUILLED back comb is to be made- of wood, the grain 
jiuming with the teeth of the comb ; a tube of metal, the 
bore of which exactly fits the back, of the comb, is then 
•drawn over it, and cemented or not> as may be thought 
best; there must, of course, be an opening along the tube 
to allow for the thickness of the teeth of the comb. The 
claim is to *' the. hollow wire tube." 
. On the 14th of April, a patent was obtained by Na- 
4baniel Bushnell of Connecticut, for manufacturing quill 
backed combs of wood, by making the back .and teeth 
in separate parts, with the grain in each running longitu- 
dinally, the part forming the teeth being let into a groove 
ID the back ; this appears to us preferable to the plan 
DOW proposed. 

There is not any drawing accompanying this specifica- 
tion ; the patentee may say that it can be perfectly well 
QDderstood without one ; but the law says, '^ and shall 
jbe accompanied with drawings and written references^ 
.whenever the nature of the case admits of drawings.'^ 



for a Machine for Cleaning the Dirt, 8^c, from Seed 
'. Cotton ; James GihLiAM, Carrol County. Tennessee. 

A HOLLOW druhfi, of six feet in length., and 20incb^'" ) 
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diamet^, is made to revolve, in the manner of a faolfibg- 
screen; but with its axis horizontal. Its peripheiy is 
formed by slats of wood, extending from end to end, and 
having' a spaceof about half an inch between them. This 
drum is contained withio a trough, or box, and rests upon 
friction rollers, upon which it revolves, as it is without 
gudgeons. A shaft extends through the centre of the 
drum, and is suppoited upon gudgeons outside of its 
heads ; four boards are affixed by their edges to the shaft, 
and extend the whole length of the inside of the drum, 
forming wings, or leaves, standing at right angles to each 
other; upon the edges of these wings are placed, ob- 
liquely, flat pieces, to servo as conveyers, causing the 
seed cotton to pass from one end of the drum to th« 
other. The shaft, with ils wings, revolves much more 
rapidly than the drum. The cotton is put into a hopper, 
and in passing from one end of the drum to the other, 
is cleaned. 
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For an improvement in the Application of Power t6 i$t 
chinery ; Robert Mitchell, Cyntkiana, Harrisi 
county, Kentucky. 

This patent is for one of these outrages upon the A,B,C, 
of mechanics, which might astonish us were they not so 
frequently perpetrated. The screw of Archimedes is 
to be made to elevate iron balls of 200 Iba. each, which 
are to fail upon a bucket wheel, near its top, and be 
delivered at the bottom into a trough, down which they 
are to run into the " Elevator." " The power of one 
horse will run the elevator with twelve balls, 
2,400 lbs. ; this weight applied on the side of a wheel 30^ J 
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f convenient number of feet in diamfeler, may 
be applied to the running of any kind of macliinery," says 
the patentee, and no doubt he is correct, provided bis 
machinery does not require more than the power of half 
a borse to turn it. 

If power is to be thus gained, why fatigue and feed the 
horse? — a little of this sniodled power may as well be 
applied to the turning of the elevator, and the circulating 
I medium of iron be thus rendered perpetually current. 

I 

P^fttt public with two new pictures, which in point of excel- 
lence may, beyond all dispute, be ranked among the finest 
specimens of the art. 

Tlie interior of Rheims Cathedral, though in a great 
degree destitute of the elaborate ornaments of the florid 
Gothic, presents nevertheless a magnificent display of 
^^AitectuTal grandeur ; and this has been "so excellently 
depicted by the artist, in his admirable disposition of 
light and shade, that the imsigination can scarcely believe 
the scene to be other than real. The minute parts of the 
picture have been treated with no less skill than the 
general ensemble, aud as compared with its predecessor, 
the interior of St. Peter's at Rome, is in our opinion 
decidedly superior. 

The view of Mount St. Gothard, at the Passage aux 
Roches, as a landscape, camiot he spoken of in terms 
equal to its merits. The dark, over-hanging rocks of the 
lisaure between the niounlains, from whence the spectator 
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is Bupposed to look, contrasted ivith the snowy tops of 
St. Gothard's in the distance, produce an effect truly 
sublime, which as a faithful representatioii, can only be 
appreciated by those who have visited such magni&cent 
displays of nature, in her most romantic forms. 

With great pleasure we congratulate the artist on the 
present happy effects of his labours, convince that few 
have equalled — none excelled him. 



Of the Sp.lect Committee of the House of Ci 
Laws of Patents. 
(Continued from page 112.) 



Mr. John Farey further Esftmioed ; J 

Voir hnvc said that where a man's secret is betrayed, he niH^ 
have an action for damagea : are yon anare of any case in 
which such an action has been brought ? — I Imve some confused 
recollection of proceedings many years ago; I cannot recollect 
whether it was an action, or a bill in Chancery; it was for a 
breach of trust ; that is the only instance that 1 know of any 
proceedings upon such a subject; it was between Smith and 
Dickinson, I think, in 1803. 

I find, on examination into that case, that the person who 
committed the hreach of trust did not publish the invention, 
but took out a patent for it in Iiis own name, and' kept it for his 
own benefit, instead of for the joint benefit of hoth parties, as 
he had promised to do. £.300 damages was awarded in the 
Court of Common Pleas, and the patentee wna also compelled 
to assign the patent to plaintiff. The validity of the patent ob- 
tained under those circumstancoB was not decided; but as it 
was probably bad or suspicious, the damages might, in the in- 
tention of the court, be a compensation to the plaintiff for im- 
pairing his riglit to the patent, which was assigned at the ex- 
pense of tlie patentee, and therefore if it had been good, that 
would of itself have been compcns.^tinn. 
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rtiat means have tlie public of becomiug acquainted witli 
fkt fact, that an applicatiuQ foi- a patent has been made before 
the patent ia sealed ? — None whatever ; bat iudividnals who 
choose previously to lodge a caveat, will cei'tainly have infor- 
mation of any application that may he made for a patent, in 
terms eorrespoDding to those of their caveats. No publication 
of applications is made. 

Can you give the Committee any information with respect to 
the caveat ? — The caveat has no other operation in favour of 
the person who lodges it, than that which ought to be given to 

! the public at large, by advertising the application for a patent 
in the Gazette ; it gives notice to parties who4iave foreseen that 

I they shall want notice. 

Of what henefitis it to the person who enters that caveat? — 
If be require to have notice of a patent being passed, that ca- 
veat will give him Dotice. 

Is it not a request that iuformatio'i should be given to him of 
an application for a patent t — Yes ; a pntent cannot pass through 

I the office where a caveat has been lodged, without notice being 
first given to the person who lodges the caveat. 

Supposing he opposes the patent, what steps does he then 
take! — If the ground of his opposition is, that be has practiced 
the same inventionbefore, or has a previous patent for it, he may 

!: CBUse the Attorney -General (or Solicitor-General, according to 

I which ufUce it is in) to summou the parties, and the Attorney 
General, after examining the respective inventions, decides 

' whether they are so dissimilar that the patent is to pass, or not ; 
rtiat course applies equally, whether the opposing party pre- 
viously bad the invention in common use without any patent, or 
whether he has a new iuventiuu in band, for which he proposes 
to take a patent, or whether the invention has been aurrepti- 
tutasly obtained from him by the applicant, or whether the op- 
ponent has already taken a patent. The caveat has the same 
effect as the standing order of Parliament, whereby a notice 
must be given in consequence of au application to Parliament 
fpr any private bill ; but with this difference, that there the 
notices must be given, in due time, to all parties interested, 
whereas iu this c^e it leaves parties to foresee that they shall 
want notice, and to provide for obtaining such notice by lodging 
a eaveat. 

Will you explain what protection it ia to a person applying 
for a paient to lodge a caveat 1 — In general, it is no protection. 
whatever. If a patentee, after having disclosed his invention 
to some agent, or assouiate, or patron, before applying for a 
patent, has a suspicion that such persou might be applying for 

|| a patent himself, at an earlier period thau he, the inventor, 
WM ready with his application, then by lodgbg a caveat, he 
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would have notice and detect the treachery, before it was b 
late. I know no other use that it is of. When persons apply 
to rae for my advice reapecting it new invention, and ask whether 
they should or should not lodge a caveat, I inquire partieularly, 
if t^oy have ever com manic a ted it to any person except myself, 
if they eay no, thou I take no caveat ; if they have commoni' 
catedittoanyothei' person, I inquire into the particulars, and if 
there is theleastprobahility thQtopposition,or rivalry, may ensue 
from those parties, then I recommend a caveat ; because other- 
wise those parties may apply for a patent before we can ; ex- 
cept in such cose, the lodging the caveat might ba a bad mea- 
sore, by calling attention to the inventor's proceedings ; for 
although he may conceal bis name by using that of an agent, 
stili liis application for a patent is not so likely to get known, 
as bis caveat ; because any person can be informed at the offi- 
ces what caveats arc entered, but not what patents are applied 
for, and in progress ; unless they have entered caveats, and have 
notices in consequence of them, they cannot learn at once what 
patents are going througli the offices. 

Would not the effect of a previous caveat be to debar the 
original inventor from taking out a patent 1 — No, the caveat 
mokes no opposition of itself; it merely causes notice to be 
given to the parties that such a patent is applied for, and will 
pass if not opposed; there are no proceedings upon the caveat 
itself, further than the clerk of the Attorney-General, or other 
ofBce where a caveat is lodged, sending a notice ; I have had 
such notices continually, but my caveats are now commonly 
lodg'ed in the names of solicitors or patent agents ; because I 
am often out of town, and the notices require immediate at- 
tention. 

Supposing the case of two applications for a similar inventjon, 
would not the effect of that he to destroy the right of either 
party ? — The only decision upon that is, that the first applicant 
is to have the preference ;' it would be scarcely possible that 
two should apply at the same instant of time ; and priority of 
application is preferred to priority of invention, this is, assu- 
ming each one to have invented independently of the other. If 
one is a plagiarist, the true inventor would have the preference, 
although he was not the first applicant ; that is, supposing' he 
desired to have a patent ; if not, then, according to my notion 
of the spirit of the existing law, the first applicant who is able, 
and willing, to make the disclosure of the secret, ought to have, 
the patent, that is to be given as the price of such disclosure 
The first inventor ought to have the refusal, and if he declines 
it, then the first applicant should have it ; but in all cases the 
disclosuro is to be induced, either by the recompence offered by 
the grant of a patent, or by publication made in lime to vitiate 
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tpected patent, Rbout to be grantod to another. I canBOt 
say that tbia is tlic eatahlished practice, for as far as T cao 
jadge from wlial I liave seen, no two Attorney-Generals have 
bad the same view of the subject. There is no authority what- 
ever in writing to go by. 

fn giving a preference to the first applicant, it is assumed 
thai, the invention has not been practised openly by either ? — 
Upon any person proving to the Attorney-General that an inven- 
tion has been publicly practised before he would refuse the pa- 
teot altogether. 

In caee an applicant for a patent was aware that some one 
'(•Ise had turned his mind to the same subject, would it not be of 
service to that person to lodge a caveat, in order that he might 
bave notice if his rival made previous application for a pa- 
t«)t? — That is the common case of a caveat being lodged, but 
it can do no great good in moat instances. If a new invention 
is getting up so much in secrecy, that none of the rivals are in- 
formed of its existence, then a caveat has only the effect of 
calling attention to the subject ; but if attention has been al- 
ready called to the subject by other means, then a caveat has 
the effect of procuring a notice of any rival application. 

What is tho form of the caveat ? — The form of a caveat runs, 
** Caveat against a Patent being granted to any person, or per- 
sons for any invention (in the subject of inquiry, for instance) 
in cotton spinning, without previous notice being given to 

Mr. ," that may be the real person or any agent; the 

•ddress where to direct the notice, is all that is essential as to 
the person. 

How long does that caveat run ? — Six months. 
What is the ejipense ? — The expense is five shillings at each 
office ; and there are three offices where caveats mny be lodged. 

Suppose that there are two applications for a patent, and the 
Attorney- General informs the parties that the inventions are the 
same, and awards the patent to the first applicant, is it not in 
the power of the rejected applicant, on receiving that informa- 
tion to effect such a publication as will destroy the patent 
right ? — It is in his power ; but I never kuew an instance where 
the Attorney-General did declare that there was such a simi- 
hrityand equality of rights to a secret invention, as to induce 
him to refuse granting a patent ; he has sometimes advised the 
parties to join their interests in one patent, when he felt difficulty 
in deciding, and has informed them that by contending at law, 
OitSr patents, if he allowed them both to pass, would probably 
Aoitroy each other. In the case of Lieutenant Parker's car- 
riage drag, the opposition that I mentioned before, which was 
heard on the 8th and 9th of December, the patent having been 
ii]^lied for iu June, it was supposed at the time of that oppo- 
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i patent was very ne 
Otber inventor, who had conceived the same or a similar idea, 
having been iu the habit, aome years before, of consultiag me, 
aud my brother, came up to London to apply to me. The mo- 
ment he opened his popera, I said, that looks so very like to a 
plan which 1 have in trust, that I cannot undertake to advise 
you ; but if you think of going on, apply to Mr. Millingtoo, 
which he did. la that case, the person making the opposition, 
knowing from what I had said, that there was probably great 
similarity, proposed to Lieutenant Parker to make it a joint pa- 
tent, to which I should have agreed on liis part, if the second 
invention had grown up from equal date with the first; but as 
I thought it came too late, aud when we ought to have been oat 
of the reach of opposition, if no delay had taken place, I re- 
fused, because I expected I could prevail on the Attorney- 
General to quash the opposition, a^ coming too late ; the op- 
posing party therefore prepared to be ready to publish the in- 
vention the moment the Attorney-General should say they were 
the same, so as to destroy the patent, wliicb would otherwise 
have debarred him from using hisown invention. The Attorney- 
General, however, after hearing and rehearing several times, 
decided that there was such a similarity as to make it a case of 
difficulty, but that there was not sucii a similarity to justify 
him in refusing the patent; in consequence, the opponent, 
thinking there might yet be novelty in his plan, reserved it, to 
see whether when Lieutenant Parker's specification was lodged, 
that there would remain any difference, or invention worth his 
taking a subsequent patent. In this same cose, the Attorney- 
General said, that as there was so much similarity, Licutepant 
Parker must give him a drawing of the drag that was exhibited, 
to keep by him, in order that he might have a check against auy 
more inveutiou being put into the final specification, than what 
had been exhibited at the bearing; that was an extra and un- 
usual expense, to require such drawing, and a hardship to forbid 
the patentee from making further improvements in the details 
of carrying his invention into execution, during the term allowed 
for preparing his specification. It has since that time been 
clearly decided by the Judges, that an inventor has a right 
make further improvements during that period, so that he d< 
not superadd any new principle, that decision was respecl 
Glegg's patent in January last. 

Is the Attoniey-General the sole jadge between two patenl 
applicants ? — He is; be summons the parties before him ; they 
faring their drawings and models, engineers, witnesses, attomies 
or agents to explain ; and sometimes, if it Is requested,, ho -will 
go and visit the machinery. 

Dogs not the sort of decision he is called upon to pronouiu 
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TSquire cousldcrablc knowledge of mechanics 1 — It requirca a 
rery deep knowledge, to fonn a decision between the merits of 
tie respectirc inventious, particularly as the inventions at the 
period when they must necessarily be exhibited to the Attorney- 
General, are seldom organized in that state of perfection that 
will enable him to judge by resalts only. Inventors can rarely 
have any chance of making their ideas intelligible to the 
Attorney -General, and hence ihey are obliged to employ some 
professional man who can devote more time, and more readily 
make out what they mean by their imperfect models, drawings 
or descriptions, and then attend the Attorney-General to explain 
for them. I have been thus in the habit of attending all the 
Euccessire attomies- general since the time of Sir Vicary Gibbs, 
but was never required to leave any drawing or description, ex- 
cept once, bySir William Garrow, and in the case last mentioned • 

Can you state whether it is the practice of the Attorney and 
Solicitor-General, in cases of difficulty, to call in any nssistant 
by way of an assessor? — It is not the practice, and I shonld 
doubt the propriety of his exercising snch a power, if he pos- 
sesaes it ; because on inventor would think it very objectionable 
that his inventions should be communicated without his consent, 
further than to some public officer, such as the Atlorney-Ge- 
nerol, who can have no interest in it, or el^e to a confidential 
professional man of his own election. 

Is it not an inconvenience that a question between two con- 
current applicants should be decided by a person, perhaps, not 
very competent to decide such a question f — It is not felt an 
hi convenience, from the circumstance that the Attorney-General 
almost always sees sufficient ground of new invention, to grant 
ihe patent, or both, if two are applied for; therefore the oppo- 
sitians become of no effect, and I never reenmmend any for that 
rcasun ; the result is, that a man can get a pateut for auy thing, 
unless it be a notoriously old invention, nnd even then very slight 
alterations will make it appear new to a person unacquainted 
with invelitiouB. 

So that it is a mere formality? — ^Yes : if any of the attornies- 
general that 1 have attended (unless the present Lord Chancellor 
might be excepted) had attempted to cxercia* a judgment be- 
tween contending inventors, it would have been very mischievous 
in frequent cases, and never any good ; the patents being at all 
times subject to be annulled by a court of justice, if not fonnd 
to be good in every respect ; the Attorney-General recommends 
the King to grant the patent almost uniformly ; and upon the 
same assumption, if there are two applications for patents for 
very similar inventions, he allows both patents to pass, when 
there would be a chance on very close inquiry, by competent 
judges, of finding collision. It is usual to advise the parties to 
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join in a patent, but nothing more. If the invcntioo lias bew 
communicated, so that tlicy have sprung from a common origii), 
and if there is some proof of that communication, ji^ticc may 
be done to the first inventor, if he desires to have a patent. 
The chance that there ehould be at the same time two indepen- 
dent inventions exactly the 8ame, is so small, that it can only 
happen very rarely, in the course of things ; and cases of col- 
lision are usually the result of piracies more or less flagrant. 

Is it not the practice for a person applying for a patent, 
present his petition at the Secretary of State's Office ?■ 
that is the first procees : the petition being accompaoied by a 
afGdavit, to give authenticity to the allegation. 

Is not that petition referred from the Secretary of State's Of J 
fice to the Attorney-General ? — The agent must fetch it froM 
the Secretary of State's Office, after it has received an indorse-J 
ment on the back, containing a reference to the Attorney-Oe>« 
neral, or else to the Solicitor-General. 

What is the object of that reference ? — It is to have the AtH 
tomey or Solicitor -General's opinion, on the propriety of graat 
ing such a patent as the inventor requests. 

Docs not that reference assume that some discretion is e 
clscd by the Attorocy-Ge neral in regaid to granting pateutafl 
— Unquestionably : I suppose that form of reference is not pa^V 
culiar to patents, hut it is very likely that other applications to 
government for grants from the Crown, are referred in thesanae 
form to the law officers, or other servants of the Crown, whft 
may be best qualified to give sound advice upon the subject. 

What is the nature of the affidavit accompanying the applies 
tion to the Secretary of State ? — The affidavit is, that he is th 
real inventor of that, for which he applies for a patent, and tha) 
to the best of his knowledge and belref, it has not been nsed b 
others, and will be publicly beneficial. 

In point of fact, the discretion of the Attorney- General is 
exercised upon the subject t — There is a discussion of some son 
exercised, for instance, when a patent is applied for, during d 
time of war, for any invention which might have a material io9 
flucnce upon the public service, an inquiry is made, as to hoi 
far it would affect the King's service ; and in many patents fqi 
inventions relative to military or naval affairs, there is a clauM 
in the patent, that the patestcc shall be bound to furnish bU 
that may be required for the public service, at such reasonably 
prices as shall be settled, I think, by the boards in each scrvic; ' 
such as the Navy Board or the Ordnance Board. Ii 
points which might affect the interests of the King's service, difr 
crction was exercised. 

When the patentee comes before the Attorney -General, 
has to give a general description of the nature of the inveution|| 
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of op)H)sition, but not without ; and it ia a great evil 
that tlio ftpplicant is do way fixed to what he does intend to 
speciiy. There have heen some speculators oj- potent jobbers, 
who the instant that they lind out that a person of talent is oc- 
cnpied vitb ao inveution, apply for a patiiot, with a title suffi- 
oienlly general to aover the invention ; and having thus got the 
stBrt of the inventor, if tbey can by any means get at tlie inven- 
tiw before the time of specifying, tbey have a good chance of 
making it their own ; for even if the real inventor gets notice, 
and makes oppo^tion, he is the second applicant, and is almost 
alwsTS obUged to make it a joint property, because unless ho 
can prove tbe fact of the plagiarism, the Attorney -General can 
rarely be convinced of the identity of tbe same invention, when 
differently explained by two parties, with different models or 
drawioga, and when one party has an interest in dia^uising the 
aitnJlarity ; or that party may purposely describe (luitc a differ- 
ent invention to the Attorney-General, who keeps no record 
vhat it is, that the applicant applies for, or describea verbally. 
In c^)C of opposition, further than as it is expressed by the title 
of the patent ; hence, after having either from ignorance of the 
real invention, or from design, made a fictitious OKplanation to 
the Attorney-Oeucral, be may get the real invention by 
tre&cbcry, and pnt it into bis specification, A patent was 
granted on the 29th November last (but is not yet speciUcd), it 
is intituled, " For certain Improvements in the construction of 
Steam Engines, and the Apparatus connected therewith ;" the 
patent gives eighteen months to prepare tbe specification ; now 
vhatever that patentee can find out, by any means, in the course 
of eighteen months, (or perhaps daring two years, dating from 
the time of bis first application,) that will be covered by this 
comrpehensive title, he may bring it forward in the apecificatioji, 
and nobody can prove that be did not possess the invcDtioo, at 
the time of his application. 

Is tbe principal point that the Attorney-General take* inlo 
consideration, whether the title of tbe patent applied for, agree* 
with the title of any other patent, concerning which a eareat in 
lodged ? — His clerks do that, the Attorney- General faimMlf can- 
not enter into such details ; if tbe clerks thiok that the applica. 
tion for a patent corresponds with the Utie of any caveat lodged, 
they send a notice. In judging of that correspondence betwiMin 
the title and the caveats, thcv are very liable to be aoMkat, 
If no steps are taken in a certain time in consequence of tke oo- 
licc, the patent is allowed to proceed ; there are I beUere, three 
days allowed to send answers to a notice sent to a wrm ' 
town, and 1 think, five days in the country, duiinj «Udi lii 
they keep the patent waiting for opposition to be main, if 
person chooses ; opposition may ho made, byar 
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applicB ID time, without a. prevIoiiB uKvcat, or notice to that per- 

You recommciid that the patent should be secured to the ap- 
plicant from the time he makes his application? — ^Unquestion- 
ably ; that is, I do not contend that the patent should be se- 
Gui-cd to the inventor at that time, against all objections th&t 
might be to the grant, bat it should be secured against the ef- 
fect of treacherous onival publications of the same invontioB, 
before the scaling of the patent. 

In ease that improvement reeve adopted, would it not bo ne- 
CcsGaiy to make an alteration in the course of procecdiDg in 
other respects ; for instance, would it not be necessai^ to make 
the applicant for a patent, lodge a Bpecificatton at first ? — Cer- 
tainly, a kind of temporary specification of principles ; that 
the case in Spain ; and in France and America, the complete^ 
specification is required in the first instance. 

You mentioned the inconvenience that ia felt by Inventt 
from persona whom you call patent jobbers, what remedy 
yon propose for tliat ? — To fix every applicant, aa is di 
France and America, by some specification in the first instance ; 
only that I would not recommend a complete specification to be 
then required, but a temporary one, containing a definition of 
the principle and object of the invention, leaving the patentee 
afterwards to prepare a more complete specification when he 
had organized, and proved, the means by which the invention ia 
to be carried intoefiect ; that final specification should be ex- 
amined, and ought only to include such matters aa are, in the 
opinion of competent examiners, a fair e^itension of the statement 
of his original idea, as expressed in the first deposit. As it is 
now, the patentee is not obliged in any way to declare what his 
iuTcntioo is, till he puts in his specification to the patent pre- 
viously granted to him, and in the mean time he may change his 
plan within all the latitude that the generality of the title will- 
permit. 

Would you advise that a person applying for a patent should 
have his specification ready at the time of his first application ? 
— Not his complete specification ; that is done in other countries 
hut would be impracticable here , because the spirit of rivalry 
aud competition is so strong, that an invention cannot be put to 
the test of experiment, or brought to boar in secrecy, so as to 
enable an inventor fo defer his application until he is prepared 
to specify properly ; that may be done in foreign countries, 
where secrecy can be more readily preserved, but not here. The 
specification, with all the details of description necessary for in- 
structing the public how to practise the invention, cannot 
made, till the invention has been actually practised ; I recoi 
mend that the inventor should lodge a statement of the partli 
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lare necessary to dcliiie tlie principle, aiid cxplaiu the ontlJiie of 
his invcutioii : for iastaDce, if it ib an iiuprovcmeiit in the steam 
engine, lie should state the part of the engine to wliich the im- 
provement is to be added or applied, the modus operandi, and 
the effect it is to produce ; so that when the complete or real 
specification is afterwards made out, it can be decided by com- 
petent judges, whether it is a fair develop emcnt of the ideas 
originally recorded in the provisional definition. 

Is not great inconvenience experienced from the circnmstance, 
that after the application and before the enrolment of the spe- 
cificaUoD, the applicant is precluded from proceeding with his 
invention? — There is; and also from the difficulty of making 
such a title as will, in the opinion of judges, correspond with 
his specification ; he is subject tn the danger of losing his patent 
afterwards. 

Would it remove that inconvenience to secure the patent for 
the invention, to the applicant, without a distinct specification 
at the time of the application t — It should be a provisional, or 
outline specification, with security that during the time allowed 
for preparing the complete specification and granting liis patent, 
he should be protected against the effect of any publication of 
his invention, but not against infringements of it. No infringe- 
ment of any importance could arise in three or four months, in 
a new thing ; the great danger is now, not of people infringing 
his patent, but of their publishing the invention, and thus de- 
stroying his right to the patent ; aad perhaps the publication 
may not be made, until after he has paid three fourths of the 
fees for a patent thus rendered abortive. 

You would compel him on applying for big patent, to lodge 
a statement of the principles to be afterwards developed in the 
specification, and you would require that when the time has 
arrived for the mrolment of the specification, and consequently 
granting the patent, he should give the details, to be transcribed 
into the patent itself? — Yes, the knowledge of those details 
does not always exist at the time most proper for applying for 
the patent, and therefore it is impossible that they should be 
described, nor will they come into existence, until the thing has 
been put into practice ; as it is now, the two months which 
elapse between the time of applying for the patent, and the time 
when the patent is granted, are lost, as to any such creation of 
the means of putting the invention into practice, and therefore 
the patentee has in fact only the remaining two, four or six 
months, and in tliat time he must prepare hts specification as 
best be can. 

Would there not be a difficulty in securing to any one, a pro- 
perty in what was not distinctly defined ? — For a permanency 
it would be an excessive difitculty, but for the short term of 
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two or threo months, it would not be any iQConvenfeDce to ^ve 
aright, that is completely defined, audio some degree described, 
by the outline of a Bpecification : in Spain the practice exists. 
In fact, every patent now granted, ia in force for two, four, ax 
and soine for eighteen montha, before there is any definition 
whatever, of the right it confers ; but that is an eril, as I have 
shown. 

You mean that he atiould be not only authorized, but com- 
pelled, in the first instance, to give a spccificalioD sometbing 
more precise than is frequently now given ! — Certainly. In the 
Spanish laW it is optional ; hut I think it should he an eascntinl 
eondition for the first step ; no record at all, is now given in the 
first instance, nor is any writing usually preserved, in CEtse it ii 
explained to the Attorney -General, upon Iiearing of opposition. 
And you would require this greater precision in the meaning 
of the first application, not for the benefit of the applicant, but 
for the benefit of other inventors that are occupied at the sai " 
time, ou the same subject ; it is an intolerable nuisance to [ 
sons who are engaged in specalationa, that they are porpelui 
in danger of having their inventions or improvements stoK 
from them, aud put into the specifications of eomc existing pa- 
tents, not yet specified, but which have titles that will cover 
their inventions. Such undefined patents are like legalized re- 
ceiving houses for stolen goods- 
Are the inventors whose ideas have been so appropriated by 
previous patentees, called upon to prove the negative that the 
patentee did not invent what he specifies? — ^Ves ; they muBj 
prove that the invention was in use before the date of the 
tent; or that it was communicated surreptitionsly from tbe 
the patentee after the date of the patent ; their proving 
they invented it or put into use themselves after the date of 
patent is not sufficient, because the invention became the . 
perty of the inventor from the date of the patent, although 
is not called upon to declare what it was for a long time after'. 

Is there any limiting law to the time which is allowed for tt^ 
specification after the issue of the patent ? — None by law ; by 
custom it is two months for each patent ; thus upon a patent 
for England two months is allowed, for England and Scotland 
four months, and for England, Scotland and Ireland, sixmontlis; 
of late years, on declaring in the first instance that they mean 
to proceed with patents for England, Ireland and Scotland, tbey 
obtain six months at once in the fbglish patent. I believe they 
must take some of the first steps towards applying for those 
Scotch and Irish patents, and must incur some expense in 
consequence, but they are no way bound afterwards to 
proceed with the Scotch and Irish patents to complctioni 
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It ia quits discretionary in tlte Ci'Own how long time slioiild be al- 
lowed, aud on apecial allowing (I believe, to the Attorney-Ge- 
neral) lunger terms are occasionally granted. The patent I 
have inentioni.<il for improvements in steam engines ia eighteen 
months ; there were several eighteeen months patents granted 
ten and fifteen years ago, and great complaints were made of 
the evil. I was employed in 1816 by parties who had just ^ot 
a fifteen months patent sealed for themselves, but not specified, 
to draw up ttrgumenls and instruct counsel to complin of ano- 
ther such patent then in progress being granted, with the same 
time, to their rivals in trade, and to oppose that aecond patent 
being sealed by the Lord Chancellor, on the public grounds, I 
have before stated. Although the Attorney -General had made 
out and passed it, as far as he was concerned. Lord Eldon re- 
fused to seal the patent as being very improper, and intimated 
that no more such patents should be scaled, and there have been 
none tilt this recent instance. I do not mean to say that this 
patent is any intentional unfairness, for it is granted to Colonel 
lyArcy, the executor of the renl inventor, who is dead, and 
hence I suppose he showed to the Attorney-General that there 
was some necessity for the unusual time, to get the papers of 
the deceased together, or to pxaroioe his manuscripts ; but the 
principle of granting an undefined legal right to be in force fdr 
a year and a half, without definition, needs no comment. The 
old pretence for such long time was to get time to apply to Par- 
liament to have tliu specification kept secret, in order that the 
Invention might not get to foreign countries. 

Do you see any inconvenience in allowing a long time for the 
specification ? — It is essential to getting sufficient specifications 
made of important inventions, to allow a long time ; and on the 
other hand, it is an excessive grievance to persons engaged in 
Elce pursuits, unless sonic provisionary definition of the legal 
tigbt, that ia conferred by the patent, were to be made public. 

Would not the grant of a long time for the specification, en- 
able a fraudulent party to avail himself, for a limited period, 
of the patent without revealing it to the public ? — It might ; 
but even eighteen months would commonly be of no value at 
the commencement of a new invention of any importance ; be- 
cause it is so difiicnlt to begin at first aud onlyoccoaious expense 
instead of profit. 

Are there not many inventions that are only valuable for a 
short time? — Very rarely ; they must be very evanescent in- 
ventions ; such as the kaleidescope, and the hobbyhorse called 
velocipede, which must necessarily be of no value to the com- 
manity ; I consider that such patents are of no public utility. 

Atb patterns ever the subject of patents ? — No ; but it is not 
wan defined, nor is it easy to define, what degree of invc;ntion 
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Khali or shall uot he the subject of patents ; it \a very deairable 
that patteroa should be protected in some ready way, but not 
by piiteiit ; it would be too expensive and tedioua. 
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Are you prepared to furuieh the Committe with aoy sugf^estions 
upon the subject of the Patent Laws 1 — I will furnish them 
with such iuformatioQ as has come to my knowledge from facts 
that have occurred to myself, not assuming any thing of a le- 
gal opinion ; leading to the Committee to form their own judg- 
nietit, as I shall do myself, upon the things that have occurred. 
To make this subject as clear as I can, I would first state that 
there are patents of various sorts; I vfould divide them firet 
into two, one for a process for articles of which the patentee is 
himself the maker; another for a process which it is intended 
shall be used by others, to whom he would grant licences for 
that purpose. For instance, I may be in a particular trade, 
and take out a patent applicable to that trade ; or I may not be 
a tradesman, and then I should take out my patent for the pur- 
pose of licensing tradesmen. I mention this only to show, that 
to comprehend the use of the patent law, we must have a view 
to both these cases, otherwise we shall not be likely to come to 
the necessary conclusions. These patents also are divided into 
different subjects, mechanical, chemical, and chemical and me- 
chanical united. It has been stated that patents may be mul- 
tiplied to too great an extent ; I conceive that idea arises from 
this circumstance ooly, that as the law is not clear with regard 
to patents, so many are obtained that appear defective inlaw 
which by confusing workmen really do mischief; but if the law 
be made so clear and defined that a pptent for a something 
really useful, when taken out, would be found to be secure, 
then I cannot conceive that we can have too many patents, as 
they are the reward of men's ingenuity. One man has a pro- 
perty in the funds, another in land, a third man in the powers 
of bis bead, evidenced by hia inventions ; and I conceive that if 
you were to attempt to limit the number, you would at once 
cramp men's ingenuity, and not give those who are clever their 
fair value in the market, because their brains are the only pro- 
perty which they possess. I will first state the difficulties 
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which appear to arise on the takiag out of a patent. There is 
nothing more common, than that two persons of similar habits 
and pursuits should be thinking of the same thing at the same 
lime, and it at once becomes a race between them, as the law at 
present stands ; at the moroent that one is known to be solicit- 
ing a patent, the other man uses every means in his power to dis- 
corer what the other person is about, tiiat the first may not 
clash with his ; and if he is a dishonest man, and finds that his 
own is not good, that he may so oppose the other as to 
render that of the first person useless, unless he will agree to al- 
allow hiin to become a participator with him by making it a 
joint patent. But that is not the only difficulty in which he ia 
pat at present ; there is that of intituling his patent in such a 
way as that other persons, not then thinking of a patent, may 
not be by it induced to do so ; or that others, who know the 
raJae of a patent for such a subject, may not set their brains at 
work to endeavour toobtain one also. That circumstance hap- 
pens to be within my ewn knowledge at this moment; there is 
a great want of a certain something at this moniEnt in a parti- 
cular kind of business, a friend of mine has discovered the 
thing required, and I am quite satisfied, from knowing exactly 
what he is about, for he first set about it at my request, that he 
could go for a patent, and that the patent would be very valu- 
able. I also know another person, with whom J om well ac- 
quainted, who being in the trade, is aware of that necessity as 
much as myself, and 1 feel satisfied that if my first friend were 
b) go for his patent, the second without meaning at all to do 
[he £r3t an injury, would be immediately set at work, and would 
U once know, from his knowledge of the subject, what the other 
mao must he about, and they would come in collision ; and 
tliereforc the only probable remedy at this moment would be to 
bring the two parties amicably together. I would exemplify 
Ellis also by another circumstance of the same sort, where a 
person was absolutely soliciting a patent ; a friend of that per- 
aan informed me of it where a party was assembled in this city. 
1 was surprized at what he stated, because it appeared to me 
almost next to impossible that the end stated to be sought for 
could be obtained. I told the party that I would endeavour to 
find it out, and that if I did, I would come to tliem and inform 
them of what I had done ; and I came hack on the day I had 
pronused, and told the party that I bad accomplished my ob- 
ject- The pierson who first mentioned it to me, asked if I had any 
objeetioB to allow s third person to he the umpire between us ; on 
EODdition, that if our ideas were the same, we might unite our 
foFces, but that if our ideas were different, each might still pro- 
ceed. I agreed, but t did not meet the other man, but the 
third person who was to be the umpire only ; and when we had 
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both stated to him our ideas, they were so perfcetiy HBlikr,] 
thongh attaining the same object, that we both took oat patentK 
That patent I have never need, hnt it Is at this meraent in ex- 
istence ; ttiey were patents for mftkiug ^as-holders capable of 
containing a double quantity, when compared with their usual 
coDteots. In further illaetration of what I have said respect- 
ing different men pursuing the same object, another patent came 
within my own knowledge, where a friend of mine and myself 
were concerned. We believed a great object was to be gained 
by a peculiar process in a trade of great moraciit, and I took a 
great deal of pains whilst I was travelling in different part-s of 
England, to ascertain whether it would be so or not, and whether 
such was known. We did not conceive that any person had 
ever thought of the same thing. Nothing had ever transpired 
publicly as to such belief, but when 1 returned to London, a 
friend told me that he thought a. person had been talcing out 
a patent very similar to it, and referred me to the brother of 
the patentee, who referred me at once to the specifl cation, and I 
found that we had both been travelling exactly to the same point 
and by the same road ; and although the process has not as 
yet been used, I am quite sure it will be found a very valuable 
disuDvery. This, then, will assist in accounting for the cause of 
our having heard go much of persons giving titles to their pa- 
tents which do not at first sight appear to convey the real meui- 
iug of that for which they ultimately specify. It is not for tlie 
purpose of improper deception, but it is because the law"*o 
stands at present, that if they do not so guard themselves ttmy 
are liable to be imposed upon, and to have all the benefit of 
that iaventJon which has been the frnit of a vast number of 
years consideration, in one moment swept away from them. 

Can you suggest any remedy for these inconveniences ? — I 
should conceive, from all the difiiculties that have occurred to 
myself, and to the friends I have been acquainted with, that 
the best remedy would be what has been recommended by other 
witnesses, namely, that the inventar should bo secured, under 
such conditions as shall hereafter be thought right, from the 
time he makes his first affidavit, so that other parties may not 
have the opportunity of availing themselves of his first discovery 
of his invention to the public. This opens another circnmstanoa 
worthy of the consideration of the Committee before they make 
their Report on the Specification, because it lo s certain degree 
alters the state in which a person is placed ; I conceive that if 
the patentee could be secured from the time of his petition, he 
might, as regards his monopoly, be allowed any time he pleased 
to specify, provided his patent bears date from the soaliug, that 
is, as between him and the public, »s ho would still have only 
bis fourteen years, and these running from the period when Ub 
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palent is sealed. If he recjuircd a longer time to specify, from 
any tMnj partlcnlar, the puhlic would be no loaera by that, in- 
^eninch bb the spectficatinn ia a part that is of no inportancc to 
anybody but bimself, if tlle'law really secures his invention to 
'irim till his fourteen years bas expired. As the length of the 
time occnpled by him in his experiments is a loss to himself only 
of tbat portion of the monopoly, and it is therefore not a ques- 
tion as between him and the public ou that head, that can in 
the slightest degree affect the public ; the only way it can ef- 
fect tbem, is ill preventing others from proceeding with other pa- 
tents, fearing that they may run upon the road which he has al- 
ready taken; therefore a limit on that account wonld be rc- 
'qiiired, and the question would ultimately be, to what time that 
Ihnit should, under such circumstancea, be confined. The 
ucYt point to which I woQld go, is the difficulty linder 
which patentees appear to me to labour after patents are 
obtained. The first which Strikes me is the case in which 
valuable patents may be defeated through the ignorance (I 
mean mechanicnl and chemical ignorance) of both Judges 
and juries, who with the very beat intentions in the world 
to do justice aa between the parties, yet not being fully aware 
of the valnc of the orinutix of those peculiar subjects. 
Will get the contending parties into greater difficulties than 
those in which they originally started ; and this is greatly felt 
at-present from that spirit of attaclf wbicli is now so constantly 
exercised against the patentees, urged on by this particular 
'fact, that the public, or the parties attacking the patentee, have 
every thing to gain and nothing to lose by it, whilst the unhappy 
patentee has every tiling to lose, and by no possibility any thing 
whatover to gain by it. It i& a circumatanbe well known to 
tboEe "Who have been In the habit of taking out patents, or have 
given theii minds to mechanical subjects, that whenever a patent 
for a valuable invention is taken out, there arc persons who iM- 
raediately try by every means in their power to gain all the ad- 
vantages to which the patentee is entitled, by studying botV he 
inay avoid in some way or other the specification, for by getting 
through that instrument a perfect knowledge of the process, he 
"becomes perfectly acquainted with the views of the original in- 
ventor, and then endeavours, throngh some other mode as not 
yet practised, to avoid the specification, giving to his mind a 
T?ew of the subject which he never would have thought of, if* the 
original inventor had not yet first obtained the monopoly *hich, 
on specifying, the patent gives %im; and it is not ttt all con- 
sidered, I am sorry to say, by many persons in the dligbtest de- 
gree dishojiest to no every thing in their power to defc&t a pa- 
•Wntee, after he has obtained hia grant. This Has occurred to 
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myself iu a most extraordinary way, and oot coafined at all; 
mehanical perEons, but extending to otbers in no degree C0)_ 
uected either with science or mechanics, but who seem to have 
taken up tlie same idea, vi'i. " tliat a patent is fair plunder." 
I would instance one set of persons, who first of all agreed to 
take a licence for the use of the patent process, and after having 
so done, whereby we conceived that they had acknowledged 
our right in it, they set us at arras length, and usod it ; drove us 
into Chancery to open their door to see what they were doing; ; 
that is, to obtain legal proof of it, and then into court after we 
had obtained that proof ; and the night before we were to come 
to trial, compromised and took a licence from us. Another 
party after this, conspired with three or four other set of men, 
dared us to the proof, and denied that they were usin^ it. Wc 
were then obliged to go again to Chancery; but they consented 
to allow Qs to inspect. Upon inspection by a third person, we 
found they were using our process ; they continued to use it, 
and defied us : we had then no remedy but to charge them with 
this in Chancery, and to oblige them to come in and answer for 
themselves; one of these companies denied that it was a patent 
or that they knew it was a patent, although the company was 
established on this basis ; and they would not have obtained 
the power of becoming a company at the time they did so, if the 
patentee had not discovered his process ; he came to London 
for them, and was ready to attend a Committee of the House, 
and to give proof of his invention ; but they allowed a clause to 
go into the Blill, which compelled them to adopt this or a ai- 
ntilar description of process, and they had paid him for the 
trouble he had taken, and for his journey to town upon it. In 
company with those, were two other large and powerful com- 
panies, from one of which a deputation had waited on the pa- 
tentee long anterior to the time when we discovered they were 
using it; they had acknowledged the value of the process ; we 
had a letter in our briefs from themselves, requesting to know 
the terms upon which we would license them. We visited their 
own place, we saw they never had used it, and they abstained 
from using it at that time, becanse they could not come to terms 
with us ; they let a short period go over, and then used it pri- 
vately ; denied that they were doing it, and ultimately joined 
the other party in opposing us. They were at last, however, 
obliged to appear in Chancery by Affidavit ; and then the whole 
of these conspiring parties attempted to bolster their case, by 
bringing persons to swear by affidavit that the thing had been 
used before any of those negocialiona or communications had 
taken place. It fortunately, however, happened for us, that 
we bad anticipated the principal evidence, and 'expecting wh^e 
he might state he Iiad used it, as having been employed thi 
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Ulterior to oar patent, we applied to the party who had em- 
ployed him, and we had an affidavit from that person stating 
that there never had heen any procesB similar to ours uaed in 
hia house ; so that when the affidavit of this man was produced, 
it wae at once refuted; becaiiee, fortunately for us, he stated 
that he had iiaed it at the very house with respect to which the 
owner (a most respectable person, and perfectly free from any 
coonection with any of the parties) had already given iis the di- 
rectly opposite proof; it also fortunately happened that this 
man had published a book, in which he stated all the inventions 
that he had made ; and it bore date subsequently to the patent 
of my friend, and when his process was well known; and al- 
though this witness swore that he had so used it, when we 
searched his book we found he did not say a word about it ; 
though he begins by stating that he would give an account of 
all his inventions. This case was of so much consequence, that 
we employed four counsel in Chancery ; we had consultations, 
and every thing that could be necessary for a case of the 
greatest importance. We appeared in court for a decision upon 
ivhether or not an injunction should be confirmed restraining 
those parties ; a compromise was proposed ; we consulted our 
counsel, and although we knew that they had the strongest case 
npoa affidavit that they ever saw, and where this peculiarity at- 
tached, that if those who had sworn on our side had said a single 
word wrong, there were, I will venture to state, hundreds of 
persons who could have denied us, and yet not one did ; still so 
uncertain did the counsel consider the view that the court might 
lake of the case, that they advised it, as the more prudent 
course on our part, even then to come to a compromise, on their 
tlitaking licences ; and under their advice we did so with all 
the parties, who had thus conspired against us ; but this did 
not rescue us from attacks; for at this time five or six other 
companies are again conspired together to endeavour to defeat 
u, although we have granted licences to at least fifty different 
Mte of people, and the patent has hut two years to run ; so that 
I would venture to make this remark, that, situated r.s the law 
isat present, and with such a state of society as I have described, 
patents may be rendered next to useless, (however good they 
o&y be,) by the constant attacks that can be made upoa the 
pktentee, supported as these attacks now can he by such evi- 
dence as it is iu the power of almost any man occasionally to 
obtain. 

Can you suggest any remedy for the evil you have de- 
tcribcd % — It appears to me, that the beat remedy that the law 
of the country, as far as I understand the law, would at pre- 
': offer, would be this, that after a person has publioly used 
4ent forony given number of years, (say five if you please,) 
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^^H and DO one lius tbought it trorth liia while to biing .1 AciVe/aef^H 
^^^ against him, on the score of its not bdiig a norclly, or bavfc ^iJ 
1^^^ been used before, and therefore not a fit subject for a patent, 

whilst he haa liimself attacked (thereby »bowiug his diapoaitien) 
ihoBe wbo have eudeavoured to pirate big intention, althoagh 
1^^^ compromiees may have taken place between him and other par- 

^^^^' ties, the patent should be deemed g'ood and valid, and that sn 
^^^1 injunction should issue against all future aggressors, whieh 
^^^B should not be dissolved, the same as if bis patent bad been 
^^" proved valid in court. I conceive that tbe King having granted 

' a patent, the lav should originally presome that that patent ia 

a good one, and that the onus ahould be on others wba beliere 
it bad, to repeal it by scire facia», within a given time! it 
should not rest on tbe patentee to be eternally driven to bftng 
action after action, and to be havrassed to the very end of fail 
patent. My reason for stating this is, that if you cansnlt 
1 upon snch a subject, you will be told, as we were very pro- 

^^^^ perly told, you may safely compromise, as it will be clear to 

^^^1 the world., that if the parties against whom you bring your ae- 

^^H tion compromise with you and take a licence, that the other 

^^B pvty found themselves in error ; so we fancied, but the trnth 

" was not so ; others attacked us in the same manner, and then 

when we bad to consult counsel upon our second case ; they said, 
although in the former case you could not try for an etf-parteia- 
injunction, we think now, after having first gone into Chancery, 
and then into court, and the parties compromised with you, tak- 
ing your licence, that will lie sufficient proof after so maiiy years 

\ of uae, that we have very little doubt that the court will, npon 

^^^^ your showing that all tjiose things have taken place, and that 

^^^B you have, duiing eight years, used all due diligence to bring 

^^^P those you could det«ct to account, but that tbe court will con- 

^^H firm an ex-parie injunction ; but the result reaUy was, that they 

" themselves deemed it afterwards prudent in court to adriao db 

again to compromise upon the parties all taking our licence to 
use; and again we were left in the tenth year in tbe same siCii- 
atiou that we were in the very first day we started ; I conceive 
therefore, that if after any giveu time iu which persons have al- 
lowed the patentee to work upon bis specification, and have not 
within that given time thought it worth their attention to show 
that his patent was not originally good by moving a scire facioa 
agfunat him, that after that period the patent should stand good, 
provided you could prove that you had used all due diligence to 
prevent every one from working upon your process, with whose 
conduct you coidd be proved to be acquainted. It was pro- 
posed to the Committee, to preserve the patentee against tbe de- 
seripljoa of evidence which I have mentioned, not to permit any 
evidence to be given of its having been used before a certain 
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^^^|P anterior to the sealing of the patent, and that parties 
^^PPiU not have the powerof going back toaoy iodefimte peiiod 
-ti>ey please, when it would, from length of time, be impossible 
to get evidence to rebut it; leaving tbe proof of prior use, as 
at present, on (lie word of one man ; by which any patent can 
be BO defeated ; because it was stated, and with much justice, 
as my experience teaches me, that nothing is more coiomoti than 
to find persons who wUl come into court and swear that they have 
.so used a certain process, and such swearing wGl defeat a patent, 
altbough no collateral circumstance is adduced that can confirm it, 
the court feeling itself bound to rely upon the bare oath of a so- 
litary individual. With regard to another proposition which was 
Qftuie, and which I have considered, as to the circumslajice to 
which I am now referring, namely whether a proof of prior use 
>^uld be allowed beyond a certain number of years, anterior to 
the sealing of a patent ; that seems to have been the policy of the 
fVenob law, as evidenced by a very strong fact, namely, that a 
patent taken out and neglected to he used oiJy for two years, 
idiall so perfectly destroy it, in consequence of the neglect of the 
first person, that another person may take it out again, and it shall 
be good against all the world. In proof of this, 1 can state that a 
fiiend of mine, witli whom I was interested, took out a patent in 
France ; it was necessary, under this law, to use it within two 
years ; this lie bad no means or even view of doing himself, but 
to license the use to persons resident in France, a treaty was 
entered into with a man there ; circumstances, which he could 
not control, prevented bim from coming to an immediate cou- 
clusion ; the parties with whom he was treating kept putting him 
off from time to time, after his having placed one of his ma- 
ehinefl in the hands of a banker, who was also a gold and sliver 
vire-drawer ; the patent was for drawing wire through holes 
Duitte of jewels. The treaty was continued till the two years 
»ere run out ; he then went over, wheu he was told the treaty 
iraa at an end, that he had never used it, and that his patent 
was forfeited. Upon closer investigation, he found that the 
njomeDt he Ijad placed the jewelled hole in the hands of the 
banker, he had sent it to Geneva, where an ingenious workman, 
who had been in the habit of perforating holes in jewels for 
watches, was employed to make a set, which they had found 
coinpletely auswcred the purpose; and he learned, to his an- 
tioysoce, although be had been offered 10,000'. for it, this hanker 
had then, hy this stratagem, availed himself of the law of for- 
feiture, by keeping it out of use ; that he had taken out a pa- 
tent for five years, had given the holes to his workmen at Lyons, 
and having established the use, had so reduced the labonr, that 
ht obliged the workmen to labour at two thirds of their former 
jlrifi^ thuB reaping the reward of bis infamy, the extent of which 
Vol. V— Sicond SiRiiii. 1 1 
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e, where they draw wire for almost the whole'4 
the cuntineol; for making gold aod silver lace. I coDceive hmt^ 
ever, that ao far aa regards the period of two years, the facts I 
have stated have showii the badnese of the law ; because if a 
patent was to be forfeited in this country for noauser at two 
years from its dato, that is from tbc sealing, do ptrson would 
like to take out a pateut that he did not himself work, because 
n third pci^on taking out a patent for the most ingenious tbiiig 
in the world, could be defeated, by the people io^he trade re- 
fusing to work upon it until the expiration of the two years, 
when the thing would of necessity become public ; but I con- 
ceive if it were lengthened to five years, that would very much 
alter the case, I merely throw this out by way of showing bow 
the thing is done elswhere, and what might be its operation. 

What is your opinion with respect to allowing patents to be 
taken out for a principle ? — With regard to patents for a prin- 
ciple, from the evidence which has appeared before us, and from 
what I myself have previously uuderstood upon matters of this 
sort, there is great dif&culty, from different cases which have 
appeared to be ruled aa for a principle, while I believe the law 
to be, that a principle cannot be patented unless it is reduced to 
practice. It was suggested by one of the witnesses that the Isw 
should be settled one way or the other, and he seemed to advise 
rather that principles should be allowed to be a ground for 
taking out a patent; but if it is to be ruled on one side or the 
other, I conceive that it would be wiser to say that the word 
" principle" never should appear at all in the case, and that 
the Judges should be hound by an absolute practical process, 
without at all inquiring upon what principle it is, but whether 
the thing done be a new and entire fact, and one worthy of a 
monopoly. As the word principle throws it into confusion on 
one side or the other, as I conceive such cannot be patented 
without an effect or process being produced upou the principle, 
it would do better to avoid the word principle altogether, and 
say that the fact or process specified shall be the thing that 
shall be secured. I will exemplify the patent with regard to 
shearing cloth. There it was held that no man afterwards should 
shear from list to list, because that was the principle of the 
original patent ; but if another man can shear from list to list 
by a process perfectly distinct from any which the first man has 
described in his specification, I do not see why the second per- 
son's ingenuity is not to be equally rewarded ; for if that mau 
iu specifying originally, conceived that it could he done by more 
than by the plans specified, he would have embraced them all; 
and at all events I feel, that taking the great bulk of patentees, 
you may put the patent law into a shape that would do more 
real good by excluding principle, than by admitting principle tn 
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be taken into cojjsidcratioii. One of the witnesses stated that 
Bolton andWatt's patent was for a principle ; he was asked what 
that principle was, and he said he had rot sufficient time to con- 
sider. I imagiDe that the ground upon which that patent was 
taken oot, would rather be against the case of establisliing a 
prioctple than otherwise. The only difference between Bolton 
and Watt's engine and those which had been used before, was 
tbie; that those engines that had been used before condensed in 
the cylinder, and consequently cooled the cylinder at every 
stroke. Bolton and Watt considered that a great saving both 
of time and of fuel would be gained, if they were not to con- 
deitae in the cylinder and cool tt at each stroke, because certain 
portions of steam were naturally lost in again getting up the 
proper heat of the cylinder; they therefore contrived a second 
vessel, called the condenser, communicating by a pipe with the 
cylinder, a jet of cold water being let into the condenser ; so, 
belnp a separate vessel, the moment the steam is condensed in 
that, it creates a vacuum, so that the remainder of the steam 
eo&tiiiuea to rush in and fill it up, till the whole becomes a 
racuDm, from the vessel in which the condensation takes place, 
to the most distant part in the cylinder, and does not tend to 
cool the cylinder as in the former instance. If there was a new 
principle, that principle only could be from the want of prior 
knowledge at that time, that if you made a vacuum in one ves- 
sel, and there was a hole communicating with anothev chamber, 
the steam would rush in to fill up that vacuum, which I conceive 
ta be a principle perfectly known before, and that therefore the 
engine was not a new principle, but the new application of a 
known principle to a new purpose. It is supposed that Bolton 
ud Watt's patented a principle, when they took out a patent 
for their steam engine ; I believe they only patented a method 
of applying an old principle to a new engine. 

Do you think that the specification should be allowed in any 
instances to be concealed ? — I conceive there may be times when 
a concealed specification can be of value to the patentee, and at 
the same time not an injury to the public ; and that when wit- 
nesses have been asked as to what would be the effect of a con- 
cealed Bpecification, they have been led into a difficulty, and 
loabtc to give the Committee satisfaction upon it, because they 
have not considered what would be the state of a patent under 
tach new circumstance. Men speak frequently of the usetess- 
aess of a concealed specification, because they could not defend 
their patent without bringing it into court, and that, therefore, 
Iheir own objects would be defeated by the first man who pirates 
theca. And it is also asked, Would it not be the means of per- 
mitting other persons to work innocently upon the same plan 
wltich they have already patented, and thus bring those persona 
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into diffieultiec with the patentee, wlieti he Bhoold diai 
[irocesB they weie using ? There is no doubt, and that the latter 
irould at first sight appear to be the fact. But it would be a 
matter of policy, and worthy the consideration of the patentee, 
whether or not he would attack auch party, and thereby open 
his specification : and whether ho would not rather let snch 
men continue to work, provided thtit man took due diligence to 
keep his mode concealed from the public : and the reason whf 
I mention this is, that I kuaw there ore persons that have ntade 
Valnablo discoveries, and are now working secretly upon thMit, 
prcfen-lng to tntst to concealment rather than have a specifi- 
cation which will enable other persons, anxious to run on the 
same road, to discover the process by which they themselves are 
working. I do not feel that any other person would he put to 
any hazard, provided the same justice was given to both parties 
as is already iittempted to he given with regard to nil other al- 
terations of the law; because, supposing a patentee had thb 
advantage given to him, a condition should he imposed upon hitn, 
that any man who worked upon the same process during the 
time he kept his specification concealed, should be allowed to 
continue that work till the end of that patent, free of any 
charge from the original patentee ; and that the patentee should 
have ail action at taw only agiunst such persons (as is at present 
the case) who should use his process after he had made his 
spccihcation known. I state this in consequence of believing, 
that it would be in many instances much more valuable to a 
manufacturer to allow even a second and a third man to work, 
provided they put their heads together and concealed the pro- 
cess from the public at large, than to throw it open, and to leave 
the whole world to pirate and destroy him, as is at present the 
case. This could only be of value on certain descriptions of pa- 
tents, to which I have originiilly referred, namely, those which 
are used by the manufacturer himself, and not those of wTitch 
profit alone is to be made by licensing them to third persbnfi. I 
would under no circumstances therefore say, that all specifica- 
tions should be concealed from the public ; but I cannot but be- 
lieve, that it would be advantageous in many instances if a man 
could have the power of getting it cencealed dnring such pe- 
riod as he might think to his own advantage to keep it so. 

Have you ever known that patents have been licensed to some 
individuals, and that the patentees having fixed upon the tenns 
upon which licences might he fairly granted, have refused to 
grant them to other parties! — It has never come within my own 
knowledge. 

Have you ever known cases in which any sort of arraiigement 
has been made between the patentee and the party to whom it 
has been let, that it should not be let to other people? — Tt Yl 
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heta proposed to me, bat I have aever acceded to it. 1 hivd 
htlai it qoestioned by a lawyer, whether it Would not be oon- 
Inry to law. 

In Ac obaefvatiffDS you have mttde, with reference to keeping 
a Kpedficdtioo concealed, yon have not adverted to one incon- 
tMientie which it has been stated would aiise to the public Imm 
not kridwiiig; what the patent is granted far, so precisely that 
peTsobE tbight not Piigage in diBCovering inveutions which have 
fliresdy been patented t — I think that in convenience could not 
hapfieo, because t have already stated that no man riuining the 
same course ehould be liable to any action for so working, eo 
long as the jiatenlec thought it fit to keep his specification 
concealed. 

Are there not cases in which a patent could not be adequately 
protected without allowing it to be taken out for a principle ? 
take, for example, the case mentioned by Mr. Kotch in his evi~ 
dence, of a wash being exposed »s a shower to the action of 
heati — I presume that any man who has ingenuity enough to 
invent what is considered a new principle, could only do it 
through his knowledge of the wants of different manufacturers 
of an improvt'd process in their business, which process he has 
applied his mind to accomplish ; and that the same mind that 
trbnld See it fitting in one Wby, would, befoHs he specified, take 
the whole range of niechanioal meads by which that could be 
accomplished, and that he would be fairly entitled to specify 
Tor all those means, and that these would hold gooil for all the 
dEBtont taanttftictnrtS to which they Conld be applied ; that he 
itokld hare a fair right to specify for all such manufactures ; 
ud u to those which did not then exist, or of which he had at 
Aft moment no knowledge, that to those he would not be entitled 
watf tight, for he wbnld have gfven nothing to the publio as 
iBnadeeDiefit 

Xbu conceive that a person who has made an invention could 
htlf^b aW the means by Which that invention could be usedf — 
I do couceivc so; that is, all the means that are nsnally known 
% Bcschauics, and are in practice. 

roit have said that patents are soiuetimes infringed by intro- 
imbig some slight alteration in an invention, So as to a^oid 
MocMng tEpon the specification? — Yes; but by alteration I 
Ofiaa another voad, suggested by knowing the first: a slight al- 
tanitton would not give the second man a patent, but it might 
ll%gfeat to the second man auotber road, which at once defeats 
the value of that which has taken the first man years to 
ucomplisfa. 

You have stated that the presumption should be in favoiir of 
tbb patebtee ; do you think that presumption should be raiaed, 
while the present loose mode of granting patents continues f— 
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I should B&y always in t&vonr of tbe patentee ; bee 

only reward for his ingeauity, and he is one man against all i 

Yon are aware that a patent is grauted now without an; 
amination on the part of the Attorney -General, unless it it 
posed! — Truly ; but the beet security you can got in this day 
that a patent will lujt be taken out, unless the party thinks it 
is good for something, is tite expense; I do not presume that 
that description of man who is in the habit of taking out a pa- 
tent would go to that expense, unless he had, he believed a pro- 
fitable end to gain by it. 
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To John M.' Innes, of Auchenreoch, and of Wood- 
burn, in that part of our United King;dom of Great Britain 
and Ireland called Scotland, Esq. for his havings invented 
the manufacture or preparation of certain substances, 
which he denominates the British tapioca, and the cakes 
and flour to be made from the same. — Sealed 24th Aj 
6 months. 

To Samuel Brown, of Billiliter Square, in the city 
London, commander in our Royal Navy, for his having 
vented certain improvements in making or manufacl 
ing bolts and chains. — 24th April, 6 months. 

To Joseph Cochaux, of Fenchurch Street, in the cily 
London, merchant, in consequence of a communicatu 
made to him by a certain foreigner residing abroad, for 
an invention of an apparatus, calculated to prevent or ren- 
der lees frequent the explosion of boilers in generating 
steam. — 24th April, 6 months. 

To Paul Descroizilles, of Fenchurch Street, in the cii 
erf London, chaaiat. for bia having invented certaip 
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lentB in apparatus for economizing fuel in heating 
applicable to various purposes. — 24tli April, 
6 months. 

To Tlioraas Cook, of Blackheatb Road, in the county of 
Kent, tieu tenant in our Royal Navy, for his having invented 
certain improvements in the construction and fitting up 
of boats of various descriptions. — 24th April, 2 months. 

To James Perry, of Red Lion Square, Holborn, in the 
county of Middlesex, bookseller and stationer, for his 
having invented an improvement or improvements in or 
00 pens. — 24th April, 6 months. 

To John Wilks, of Blue Anchor Road, Bermondsey, in 
the county of Surrey, engineer, millwright and machinist, 
(one of the co-partners in the firm of Bryan, Donkin, and 
Company of the same place, engineers, millwrights, and 
machinists), for his having- found out and invented an im- 
provement or improvements m a part or parts of the ap- 
paratus for making paper by machinery. — 28th April, 6 rao. 

To Thomas Petheriek, of Poafullick, in the parish of 
Tywardreath, in the county of Oomwall, mine agent, for 
his having invented certain machinery for separating cop- 
per, lead, and other ores, from earthly and other sub- 
Blances, with which they are or may be mixed, and which 
is more particularly intended to supersede what is corn- 
only called jigging. — 28th April, 6 months. 

To John Walker, of Weyrooutb Street, in the county of 
Middlesex, Esq. for his having invented or found out an 
improved cock for fluids. — 4th May, 2 months. ' 

To Henry Robert Salmon Devenoge, of Little Stanhope 
Street, May Fair, in the county of Middlesex, gentleman, 
in consequence of a communication from a foreigner ro- 
fiidlng abroad, for certain improvements of machinery for 
making bricks. — Bth May, 2 months. 
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To Lemuel Wellman Wright, of Mansfield Street, 
Borough Road, in the county of Surrey, Engineer, 
for certain Improvements, in the construction of 
Cranes.— [Sealed l?thAugTiBt, 182?.] 

Xbk principal subject of this Patent is a maciiine or en- 
giue, consisting of a novel and very ingenious combination 
of mechanical powers, adopted to the raiding' and lowering 
of heavy bodies. It is constructed without either toothed 
wheel or pinions, which form the essential parts of all other 
cranes, its power being derived from a peculiar adaptation 
of the lever and wedge. The following is the 
SPECIFICATION. 

" My improvements in the construction of cranes 
consist, first, in the application of the combined powers 
of the crank, lever, and wedge, acting on friction 

Vol. V. SicoNo Szniti. v « 
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rollers, moimtec) on wheels, which wheels 
tacbed to the drum or barrel, that the draft rope or chain 
winds upon; and, secondly, in the application of rotatory 
engines, alternating rotatory (vibrating) engines, 
mon, vertical or horizontal cylinder engines, to cranes 
any description ; the motive power to work such engiw 
and thereby to work the cranes, being the expansive foi 
of compressed atmospheric air. 

" Plate VII, figs. l.&2,exhibitthefirstpartofray i) 
provements. Fig. 1, represents a plan or horizontal view, 
and fig. 2, a side elevation of my improved crane adapted 
as a warehousing, or what is usually termed a housing crane. 
Fig. 3, is a longitudinal section taken vertically through the 
middle of a crane for the same purposes, but varied in its 
construction from the preceding. Fig. 4, represents my 
improvements as adapted to quay cranes, or landing cranes j 
the same letters referring to corresponding parts, in thest 
several figures ; a, a, a, a, are the two side standards 
frames, connected to each other by horizontal bolts 
stretchers, and upon which the working parts of the craiu 
are mounted ; b, is the axle of the drum or barrel c, 
round which the draft rope or chain d, is wound in the 
act of raising any heavy body; e,e, are two wheels 
orcircular rims affixed to the axle of the drum e, and by 
bolts through their arms to the drum itself; these wheels 
carry a series of friction rollers f, f, mounted on pina, pro- 
jecting alteniately on each side of the rims of the wheels, 
which may be secured in their places by nuts on the ends 
of the pins ; g, is a four throw crank shaft, which turns 
in the swinging frame j ; to each of these cranks is at- 
tached one of the levers A, h, h, h, with wedge formed 
ends, and the fulcrums of these levers are bolts i, i, i, i, in 
the tops of the rocking crutches k, k, k,k ; these crutches 
have their bearings on one of the bolts or stretchers, coi 
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g' the side standards. At one end of the crank shaft 
there is a fly wheel /, to regulate the motion of the parts. 

" Ou the power being applied to the cranks g, by the 
vfinch handles ra, or by any other means, the cranks as 
they revolve towards the drum wheels project forward ; 
the levers h, k, h, h, aiid their wedge-formed ends suc- 
cessively paaa under and raise the rollers /, and when past 
their centres revolving from the drum wheels, the cranks 
depress the longer arms of the levers, and raise the shorter 
arms with the rollers, and thus successively drive round 
tlierims, and with tliem the drum or barrel. 

" To throw the machine out of gear, the ends of the 
levers A, A, A, A, must be withdrawn from the friction rol- 
kw/"; to do this, the pauls n, n, must be removed from 
supporting or wedging up the back of the swinging- framey, 
by lifting up the handle o, on the shaft p, when the frame 
with the crank shaft and levers may be drawn back agamst 
a rest g, seen in fig. 3. 

" The crank and levers being tlius out of gear, tlie 
barrel is at liberty to turn the reverse way, for the purpose 
of lowering the weight suspended, and the velocity of the 
descent is to be regulated by a two-part break, as shewn 
in figure 1. 

" When it is required to put the machine into action, 
the counter balance weight r, hung over the pulley *, by a 
chain or rope from the swinging frame j, will assist to 
bring the swinging frame up into its working position, when 
the pauls n, will fall down. 

" Where it is desirable to have the draft rope or chain 
suspended, so as to raise the weight directly under the 
barrels without any gin wheel, or jib head, the shorter 
ends of the levers may be made with the wedge or in- 
clined planes the reverse way to those already described, 
when they will by acting on the upper side of the rollers 
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force them downwards, and turn the barrel the reverse ww 
to that already described. 

" In li^. 3, the parts are the same as figs. 1 , & 2, excepi 
thatthe levers A, k, h,h, work upon friction rollers i, turn-' 
vag on a cross stretcher, which friction rollers *', become 
the fulcrums of the levers h, h, h, k, instead of the rockng 
crutches before described. 

" Fig. 4, is a side elevation, of the sort of cranes u 
ally called a quay crane, with the several parts of my ii 
provemente, as applied in a vertical position ; in this fi 
the break is shewn as acting on the outer edge of one « 
the wheels which carries the friction rollers, so as to ke^ 
the parts of the machine all within the frames. 

" The frames in which this machinery may be mounte 
can be made of any form and size which the amount of 
power required in the crane, or any local causes may ren- 
der advisable: and a crane may be made in this j 
ner, by using two-throw, four-throw, six-throw, or e 
throw cranks, and correspondening wheels, with frictioi 
rollers on each side, to each pair of cranks and levers," , 

The specification proceeds to describe several i 
of connecting these cranes with the working parts of e 
gines of the same kind as ratatory and reciproci 
tory steam engines, which are to give out the 
chanical power for working these cranes by means of com 
pressed or condensed atmospheric air. One of these ea- 
gines is called an alternating rotatory engine, which sin- 
gular denomination is intended to express that the move- 
ments of tlie engine partake of both a rotatory and recU 
procating action, that is, its piston is a vane turning withii 
a cylindrical chamber upon an axle, and that it perform 
rather more than three-fourths of a rotation and then r 
turns back again through tlie same arc, and so continue^ 
reciprocating in a circular course. The construction hoW'J 
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of this, and the rotatory engine described, differ so lit- 
tle from rotatory steam engines, and particularly tliat in- 
vented by Mr. Wright and described in our twelfth volume 
{first aeries), page 57, and plate IV, that we do not con- 
sider it necessary to give a plate, or further explanation of 
^^bs contrivance, and particularly so as the plan proposed of 
^^■■loying condensed air, as the actuating power, must he 
^^HJBram convenient, if at all practicable." — [Inrolled in 
^Wtfilrolment Office, February, 1830.] 

In our fourteenth volume we announced this invention, 
as one which professed to involve some new principle in 
inechanics, and having then witnessed its performance, 
were disposed to consider it as really a superior modifi- 
cation of mechanical powers, to those usually em- 
ployed in the construction of cranes for raising and low- 
ering heavy bodies. Much discussion took place upon the 
question by some of the scientific journals, our cotempo- 
rariea, who thought proper to ascribe to us expressions and 
opinions which we never uttered or conceived. Whether 
Be were right in our views, appears still to he a question, 
<m which we have only further to say, that the cranes put 
the Patentee at the West India Docks have from 
commencement heen worked by four men, while 
' constructions of cranes, exerting a similar power, are 
invariahly worked by six men ; and although the parties 
having the direction of them may differ in opinion, yet the 
(act stands uncontradicted. — Editor. 
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To Frahcib Wbstby, of the town of Leicester, in the 
county of Leicester, Cutter, for hit having invented 
certain improved Apparatus to be used for the purpose 
of Whetting or Sharpening the Edges of the Blades 
of Razors, Penknives, or other Cutting Instruments. 
—[Sealed 26th Nov. 1829.] 

Thb subject of this invention is a mode of mountiug a hone 
or other oil-stone, designed for Gharpening edge-tools; with 
certain appcadages, as holders and guides : in order that a raior 
or other cutting instramcot may be held and guided at a proper 
angle as it is passed over the oil-stone, aad thereby obtain 
with certainty, a correct cutting edge. The following is the 
SPECIFICATION. 

" My improved apparatus is intended to be used for whet-' 
ting or sharpcitiDg the blades of razors, penknives, or other 
cutting instruments, which are usually whetted or sharpeocd 
by rubbiog them upon the flat surface of stones called hones 
or oil-stones. By my apparatus the said blades are ao guided 
that the cutting edge must apply to the surface of the stone 
at such an angle or inclination as is proper to whet or sharpen 
the said edge, and produce such a cutting edge as is required ; 
and the Apparatus insures that, when the blade ia rubbed 
backwards and forwards upon the surface of the stone, it 
not deviate from that angle. 

" Plate VIII, fig. 20, represents one form in which' 
improved apparatus may he constructed, shown in section, 
fig. 21, ia a horizontal plan of the same; a, a, is an oblong 
block of wood, in which the hone and the parts for guiding the 
cutting instrument are mounted. The wood ia cut away at the 
middle part of the block, with a long deep notch to about two- 
thirds of its depth, nud also a small cavity or chambi 
each end of the notch, shown by dotted lines in the plan, fig. 
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" The notch or apace excavated in the block receives the 
bone b, b, which is bedded with cement upon the bottom part ; 
«,b a, moveable plate of metal placed above the hone to apply 
la the back of the razor d, or other cutting instrument, in order 
to guide the blade and determine the angle at which its edge 
shall be applied upon the surface of the hone, wbeu it is rubbed 
thareon in ordes to be sharpened. The guide plate r, is of the 
same breadth as the hone 6, bnt rather longer, and the two 
ends of the plate, which extend over beyond the two ends of 
lie hone, are supported by two upright screws e, e, which are 
Atted through holes in the bottom of the block of wood, tbeir 
lieads being CDUaternunk within holes at the under surface of 
tbe bottom. The screws are passed through holes in each 
tsd of the guidn plate c, and there are two colled spiral 
apriogs of wire, embracing tbe screws acting between tbe under- 
side of the guide plate and the bottom of the cavity. 

" The cloiticity of the springs tends to force the plate c, off 
fropi the surface of the hone, as lar as tbe screws will permit ^ 
Int, by turning tbe beads of the screws, the guide plate c, may 
be drawn down towards the hone, in opposition to the elasticity 
*f the springs ; or, hy turning the heads of the screws the other 
*ay, the guide plate c, will be removed further from the surface 
_ tf t be bone ; hence, by the screws e, e, the distance between 
H^KiflBe and the guide plate can bo' regulated at pleasure. 
I^H^he guide plate c, confines the back of the blade of the 
nfanr d, or other cutting instrument, from rising up too high 
above the surface of the bono, and thereby prevents the possi- 
bility of rolling tbe edge npon tbe surfaea of the bone when it 
is rabbed backwards and forwards, or forming the edge to a 
iDore blunt or obtuse angle than is intended to be given to it. 

" The blade is inserted into tbe space left between the guide 
plate e, and the hone b, in the manner shown in the section, 
fig. 20, and the distance between the plate and the hone is 
adjusted by means of the regulating screws e, e, according to 
llu thickness of tbe back of tbe razor, so that the back will 
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nearly fill up tlie space left between the guide plate and the 

" The Bharpening is performed by holding the handle be- 
tiFeen the fingers and thumb, with a sort of twisting action, 
which will tend to raise the back of the blade upwards agtunst 
the under side of the guide plate, and at the same time press the 
cuttiog edge dowuwards upon the surface of the hone ; the 
force of that prosaure being determined by the said twisting 
action given to the handle of the blade, and tending as it wm 
to turn the blade and handle round about its length as 

" The blade being thus held with a suitable degre 
ing force and pressure of the edge upon the hone, may be ii 
backwards and forwards over the length of the hone, and at 
the same time endways of. the blade, so as to produce that sort 
of horizontal circular motion, which is usually given to blades 
daring the operation of whetting on an oil-stone ; that is to 
say, every part of the blade is made to describe a horizontal 
circle or oval curve ; hut this kind of motion for whetting is 
no way peculiar to my apparatus, for it may be used with any 
other kind of rubbing motion which is suitable for whetting 
the edges of blades. 

" In case the blades of razors or other cutting instruments 
are made with the back sufficiently thick to give the edge the 
proper angle when the back is made to bear upon the stone as 
well as the edge, then the space left between the guide plate 
c, and the surface of the hone, must be only as much as will 
receive the thickness of the back, and allow it to move freely 
backwards and forwards ; in such case, also, the blade may 
be held exactly in the naual manner to produce the requisite 
pressure of its back and its edga upon the stone, without bear- 
ing the back upwards beneath the guide plate, by the twisting 
action above described ; the guide plate being in such caae 
only a security that the thick hack of the blade shall not by 
accident or inadvertence be raised up from contact with th* 
stone- It is only blades with thin backs, requiring i 
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backs to be raised ii[> from the surface of the Rtone, that the 
hftndle is to be heid in the aboci?- described mannev with a 
twistiog action, which will raise the hack upwards iu contact 
with the uodei' side of the guide plate. Care must be taken tn 
tiet the guide plate exactly parallel to the hone before com- 
mencing to itae the apparatus. 

'* I have shown my improved apparatus at fiji^s. 20 and 21, 
fitted with an elastic strop/,/, which is formed of an endless 
band of leather, encompassing two araall stretchers i, j, which 
extend across the breadth of the strop within the loops formed 
It its two ends. The strop is supported by two small studs, 
vbicb turn up from the ends of two plates of metal, which are 
icrewed on each end of the block of wood. A pin projects ||ont 
horn the stretcher, and passes through the leather of the strop 
it one end, and is lodged in a hole in the stud. Two rods or 
itrOQg wires are fastened to the stretcher, and extend parallel 
to each other, all the length of the strop withinside of it. The 
oQiet ends of these wires pass through holds in the other 
stretcher J, and in the leather of the strop, and the extremities 
of the wires are Hxed into a small bar, which presses against 
the atud, and a screw k, in inserted through the cross bar, 
vbicli screws into the stretcher j, within the end loop of the 
Strop : the shoulder of the screw bearing against the outside 
of the cross bar. By turning the screw i, the strop/, may be 
straiued to such a tension as lo render it a sufficiently firm 
snrfoce for stropping the blade of a razor. 

" The shoulder or round shauk of the screw A, is received in 
tnotch formed in the stud, and left open on one aide, in order 
that the screw may he displaced sideways out of that socket, 
and then the piu at the opposite end of the strop may be drawn 
out of the stud, and the strop be entirely removed. It may be 
replaced with the other side upwards, or it may be used in the 
detached state. — JVol/'. Such strops having luea. heretofnif 
made form no part of my invention, and afr tprescnied 

and ilescrihed here to "'' coucerl 

with the apparatus v' 
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" Figs. 22 and 23, represent another form in which iS^^^ 
proved apparatus may be constructed ; &g. 22, is a section of 
the apparatus ; and 6g. 23, is a plan of the block. In this 
coDstTuction the object is the same aa the preceding, viz. fo 
^ide the blade of the instriinieDt which is to be sharpened, 
and to prevent the Imck from being raised too high off the 
sorface of the hone. But iostead of the hone being fixed, and 
the guide plate being cansed to approach fo, or recede from 
the hone by the regolatinp; screws, in the manner hereinbefore 
described, the guide plate c, is Rrmly fixed by screws to the 
top of the block, so as to cover over the notoh therein ; and 
the hone S, is ceme»ted and held fast by screws to a, bed plate 
g, g, which is aopportcd by the njiright screws. The heads of 
thoee screws are coantersunk into holes in the bottom of the 
block, and arc screwed into the bed plate, 

" The hone 5, and its bed plate g, are forced up towards 
the guide plate c, by a long bent spring k, which is screwed 
by the middle of its length to the bottom of the notch in the 
block a, and lies interposed between that bottom and the nn- 
derside of the bed plate, tJie two ends of the spring bearing 
tke same upwavds, by ita elasticity, in opposition to the screws. 

" The space betwecB the hone b, and guide plate c, can be 
regulated by tnriiiag the adjusting screws, and causing the 
plate g, to rise or fall until it is set at the required distance. 
The spring A, must be made strong enough to prevent the hone 
yielding at all to the iwessure requisite for sbarpeoiiig the edge 
of the instruraent property. 

" This apparatus is also famished with a strop, whicli is 
straioed and supported by screws mounted in studs formed at 
the enda oi the guide plate, which turn up for that porpose ; 
and the strop can he tightened or slackened, or entirely removed 
by means of those screws, as is sufficiently obvious. 

" Instead of adjustiag the gnide plate by means of two regu- 
lating screws, aa shows in fig. 20, it may be placed, as shown 
in fig. 24, being guided at each end by a pin on which it can 
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■tide up and dovm loosely, Tivo springs arc interposed be- 
lireeii the guide plate c, and a fixed plate, screwed on the top 
sf the wood block a, over the uotch. The place of the guide 
plate is adjusted by a screw, which is rivetted into the plate c, 
and passes up through a hole in the fixed ptate, end a nut fs 
applied upon the screiv, where it comes up through the plate. 
By turaing the nut the guide plate c, may be drawn up from 
the hone, or be caused to approach the hone. 

" The oouetruction of my apparatus may be varied, by using 
two hones with their surfaces placed opposite to each other, the 
lecond hone being fastened lo the guide plate c, so that the 
back of the blade may apply thereto, instead of (o the guide 
plate as above described. In this way the edge may be turned 
Dpwards, in order to sharpen it against the upper hone, the 
hnrar hone then serving as a guide to the back of the blade, to 
ensure that the edge shall be applied at a proper angle to the 
surfoce of the upper hone, in the same manner as the upper 
hone serves as a guide for the back when the lower hone is 
nsed. And when two hones are so disposed opposite to each 
other they may be chosen of different qualities, one being a 
eearse hone or oil-stone to sharpen a thick edge, and the other 
a 6ner hone to finish a fine edge. 

" If the guide plate c, Is made of soft yellow braas, it will, in 
tome cases, be found to give a finish to a cutting edge after it 
has been finished on the hone to turn it upwards and rub it 
tgainst the surface of such brass guide plate, in the same 
manner as it was before rubbed upon the hone, the edge being 
welt supplied with the black oil which gathers upon the hone 
whilst it is rubbed up the brass plate. 

" Althoui^h 1 have described my apparatus with regulating 
ierews to adjust the space to be left between the surface of the 
hone and the surface of the guide plate, it is to be observed, 
that such regulation is only necessary in order to adapt my 
apparatus to whet or sharpen blades of different breadths and 
lessea at the back, and, therefore, when my apparatus is 
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lu be made for stiiii'pciiing ouly one particular blade, a\ oufl 
particular size of blades, the guide plate may be iinmedJatel] 
fixed at a suitable diBtan<.^e from the hone, whereby ray appa^ 
ratiis will be simpler in its coiiatructioii, but the same in effei 
for sliarpening the particular blades for which it is made. 

" Figs. 2S, 26, and 27, represeut another form in which i 
improved apparatus may ho eonstrued ; fi^. 25, is a perspectii; 
view ; fig. 26, a aection ; and fig. 27, a horizontal plan thered 
Two hones b, h, are received in an upright box a, which I 
mounted upon the larger box d, for a base ; the hones descei 
through the box it, and also through the top of the box d, whid 
has two obloDg holet: or slits cut out in it to receive the hones 
the narrow piece of metal which is left on the top of the bo; 
between those oblong holes, divides the hones b, b, and a doub! 
spring, in the form of the letter l<, is inserted between the ti 
hones. The two prongs of the double spring hear against t 
adJacOit sides of the holes, and, by their elasticity, tend to foil 
the hones away from each other. 

" The hones h, b, stand upon a bearing plate e, which is 
ported by it screwy"; the head is countersunk within a hole i 
the bottom of the box d, and the screw is screwed into t 
plate e, and the upper end enters into a hole in the top of tb 
box d, whereby the screw is guided and kept perpendicular ; 
washer is fastened upon the screw, just above the bottom of tl 
box, so that the screw cannot itself rise or fall within the boK 
but, by turning it round, it will raise up or depress the plate ' 
and the hones b, b, which rest upon that plate, so as to bring, 
now part of the length of the bones into action when that wl^t 
has been used has become worn. ' 

" The hones can be caused to approach each other in oppt 
sition to the elasticity of the double spring, by means of adjuq 
ing screws, which pass through the metal of the box b, ai 
boar against the backs of the hones. 

" A grooved trough A, h, is mounted upon a standard^, | 
] the top of the box d, by means of a round plug, whii^; 
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romied OQ the iiuderslde of the trough, and inserted iuto a cyliu- 
ilrical hole in the standard ; so that the trough can be directed 
towards any |>ait of the space between the two hones J, by 
turning the plug round horizontally in its socket ; and it can 
ihen be fixed in the standard g-, by the thumb-screw. 

" The end of the trough nearest to the hones may be ad- 
justed by regulating screws, which are screwed through the 
rars of the small bracket :', which is fixed to the outside of the 
boi a, whereby the trough ' can be placed in the required 
position with respect to the space between the hones, and 
retained between the points of the screws from any considerable 
derialion from that position ; but it is desirable to leave the 
troagli with a little liberty to piny about its plug. 

" The razor or other blade which is to be abnqiened, is fixed 
iu a small clamp k, between the two screws I, I \ & stud, which 
projects from the lower part of that clamp, is fixed upon a 
cylindrical rod m, which lies in the bottom of the ti'ough g, and 
is adapted to be sliddeu endways, backwards and forwards. 
The clamp k, is formed so that when it is quite vertical, its lower 
edges do not touch either of the edges of the trough ; and then 
if a blade is fixed in the clamp it will pass clear between the 
bones 6, i, without touching either of them ; but if the rod m, is 
turned to one side or the other, the clamp will be tilted over, so 
that one of its bottom edges will bear upon the corresponding 
edge of the trough, and then the blade which is fixed in the 
clamp will also be tilted over to ouc side, and its cutting edge 
will be brought in contact with one of the bones. 

" Care must be taken to adjust the position of the trough A, so 
that when the clamp is tilted oyer to one side or the other, the 
cutting edge of the blade shall be brought exactly in contact with 
tlie corresponding hone at the proper angle, with tlie snrfece 
Oieraof for sharpening, and no more ; and the adjustment may be 
attained with great accuracy, by means of tlie several regulating 
screws hereinbefore mentioned, viz. those which act upon the 
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■tnte§i tboae wfaieli regnlate the trough, and tdeo those which bold 
dw blade in the clamp. 

" When the apparatae i* adjusted the edge is Bharpened by 
drewiug ^e blade backvarde and forwards in the directioa of ita 
ler^lth, with its edge in contact with one or other of the hones, 
the angle and directioa of the blade being guided during such 
motion by the bearing of one of the bottom edges of the clamp 
upon the corresponding edge of tbe trough ; the clamp being tilted 
alternately to one side or the other, in order to bring the blade 
into contact 'witb each hone in turn. 

" The clamp is intended to hold razors and large blades 
for penknives or blades of a small size, a smaller clamp r, (shoimi 
detached) is fixed into the clamp k, and that smaJl clamp is prv 
vided with its own screws to fasten tlie blade into it. 

" Having now described my apparatus, 1 do hereby declare, 
that vhat 1 clium as my invention, under the eaid letters patent, 
U) tlie improvement of applying and fcsing a guide plate, aa 
haeinbefore described, over or opposite to the sur^e of such a 
hone or oil-etone as is or may be used for whetting or sharpening 
tiie blades of razors, penknives, or other cutting instruments; 
leaving only such a space or interval between the adjacent 
surfaces of the stone and of the said guide plate as will confine 
the back of the blade from being raised up any higher from the 
surface of the atone than is proper to give the edge the desired 
angle. Also, in applying tn'o stones ■with their surfaces oppoute 
to each other, and at a suitable distance apart, in order to whet or 
sharpen the cutting edge, first, on one side by one stone, and then 
on the other side by the other stone. And as to the particular 
modes hereinbefore described, of adjusting the distance or space 
between the stone and the guide plate, or between the surfeces of 
the two stones ; and also the means of holding and gniding 
the blade during the motion which must be given to it, during 
such whetting or sharpening, the same may be greatly varied 
without departing from the nature of my invention as here set 
forth." — (InrolUd in thelnrolttKnt Office, January,' 1S30.J _ 
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To Joseph Ange Fonzi, of Upper Marylebone Street, in 
1^ the county of Middlesex, Esq. for certain Improve- 

ments or Additions to Fire-places. — [Sealed 9th Sep- 
tember. 1829.] 

Tbb subject of this Pateat is a peculiar constiuctiou of 
stOTe for heating' rooms, and also for culloary purposes ; 
one particular feature of which is, that by the arraugeaieat 
_ of the parts, the fire is intended to burn downwards, and, 
^^^uequently, to consume the greater part of its own 
^^^^Hie. The following ^ the Patentee's description of the 
^^^RmtioD: — 

SPECIFICATION. 
" My improvements on, of additions to, fire-places eon- 
rist m giving- to fire-places the form or forma hereinafter 
dcacribed, and also represented in the drawings hereunto 
laaexed, in order that fire-places, constructed according 
to my improvements, maybe adapted to bum coals by a 
doB-nnards current of air and flame, so as to avoid the 
eatape of smoke or vapour into the apartment in which 
such fire-places are placed. 

" DeBcription of the apparatus for the hnming- of coats, 
trtiich is to be made of iron or any other suitable sub- 
stance — I name it a ' Fonzienne.' The form and dimen- 
sions may be varied at the discretion of the workmen wlio 
are to construct the same. I have adopted the following 
form and dimensions : — 

" The fire is contained within a cast-iron box, without a 

Pa bottom. It is fifteen inches square in the inside^, 
a laches high, and Ihe metal two-thirds of an inch 
(See Plate VIII. %. 1.) At the l&wer part of the 
si4e of the box is an «^inDg, for th« purpose «f 
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iatroducin^ a shovel to take out the ashes. This opPDii^ 
mifi^ht be dispensed with, but it would then be necessary 
to take out the ashes at the top, which would be mudi 
less convenient. This opening; is to be shut by a small 
door during all the time that the fire is burning-. At the 
back part of the box there is a circular opening', six inches 
diameter, its centre being' five inches above the lower 
edge of the box ; to this opening the pipe or flue is joined 
to carry away the tlame and smoke into the chimney. 

" This box is placed (as shown at fig. 2,) on a pave- 
ment, composed of square cast-iron plates, two-thirds of 
an inch thick, which forms its basis or foundation, and 
supplies the place of the bottom to the box. Those iron 
plates may be dispensed with, it being possible to place 
the said box upon the chimney hearth, on a pavement of 
bricks or stone-work. Within the interior of tlie box I 
adapt a frame of cast iron, with four short legs resting on 
the bottom plates or pavement, the outside of the frame 
touching all the interior sides of the box. On this frame 
rests the horizontal grate, which is of the same size as the 
frame, and fills the box. The grate must be one inch in 
thickness or more, (Fig. 3, representing the frame, and 
fig. 4, the grate resting on the frame.) 

The top of the grate is five inches above the basia, but 
it may be placed higher in the box, the height of the 
frame which supports the grate being made accordingly. 
On this horizontal grate another grate of the same thick- 
ness is placed, nearly vertically within the box, so as to 
stand sloping against the inside of the box, being joined fo 
the superior edge of the posterior side or back of the box, 
ill' which side is the opening of the flue through which the 
smoke and jlalne are to pass away. The superior edge 
of this grate must join closely to the superior edge of 
tiie back of the box, but the inferior edge 
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lept about two inches and a half distant from the back of 
the box, by means of two short legs, which project out 
behind the grate, and touch the back, so as to make this 
interstice (fig, 5.), indicating this said grate, which stands 
nearly vertical. Or, instead of that grate, a plate of cast 
iron of the same thickness and size (shown at fig. 6), may 
be substituted, being placed within the box, in the same 
manner as above described ; and other grates of the same 
construction may be adapted to stand in sloping positions 
ngainst the four inward sides of the box (as iig. 7). 

" The said plate of iron, which may be used in lieu of 
the back grate, and the number of the sloping grates 
which may be so applied within side of this box, serve to 
vary, at pleasure, or, as need may be, the quickness and 
intensity of the combustion of the coals contained within 
the box which forms the fire-place. The most active fire 
may be obtained by using the plate of iron at the poste- 
rior side of the box as aforesaid. 

" If, instead of this plate of iron, a grate is used, then 
the consumption of the coals is less active ; and it will be 
still more moderate if a second sloping grate is applied 
against the front internal side of the box, above the opening 
for removing the ashes ; but the smallest fire is made by 
using all the four sloping grates hereinbefore mentioned 
against the four internal sides of the box ; or the sloping 
plate of iron may be applied against the posterior internal 
aide of the box in which is the opening for the smoke pipe 
(or flue), whilst three other sloping grates are applied in 
the other sides. In this case the plate of iron must be 
formed as represented by fig. 8. By these means any re- 
quired degree of heat may be procured, either for a large 
or small kitchen, or for a large or small apartment. 

"The draft or current of air which causes the fire to burn 
draws downwards through the burning fuel (and through 
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the bollviR grate upcu whicli it rests) into the i 
ueath that grate, from whence it passes away by the 
sraoke-pipo ur tiue, which is joiued lo the opening at ihe 
back of the box, and which conducts the smoke IqIo the 
chimney, 

■ ' To obtain every possible advantage from this fire-place 
it will be necessary to make the following additions t* 
the said apparatus, viz. : — To the four superior edges of 
the box is adapted a square border-plat« of cast iron, ex- 
tendhig out around the fire-place, nine inches broad or 
more on every side. The border- plate ia fastened on the 
edgeii of the box by screws, and it serves to support all 
the culinary utensils, pots, saucepans, &c. which had been 
previously placed on the burning fire, for boiling or stew- 
ing. When situated on this border-plate they will still 
continue to boil ; a, a, represents the border-plate, 
A suitable frame, like a stool, with legs, must be placed 
behind the box, at the back where the smoke- conducting 
pipe is joined to it. This frame must be of the same 
height ^ the box, and must touch the posterior edge Cif 
the border-plate. This frame is to support a reservoir or 
boiler, to contain water. The boiler may be made of 
copper, or auy other metal, fourteen inches or more wide, 
one fool eleven inches high, and two feet long. A pipe 
of copper, five or six inches in diameter, open both at the 
top and bottom, passes vertically through the boiler, and 
is soldered to the middle of the lop and bottom plates of 
the boiler, where it passes them. The top of the pipe 
rises up ten inches above the lop of the boiler. At the 
lower part of this boiler is a cock to draw off the coa- 
tained water, and at the top a hole to pour iu fresh watei. 
The lower end of the vertical pipe through the boiler 
joins by an elbow-turn to the opening at the back of the 
box where liie smoke escpes, and the heat 
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consequence, conveyed through the pipe, is communi- 
cated to the siirrouuding water. The superior extremity 



of the said vertical pipe, where It rises above ihe top of 
the boiler, enters into an oven, composed of copper or 
iron plates, about two feet square, and one foot high. 
This oven contains another smaller oven withinside of iti 
in the manner of a drawer, leaving between them an in- 
terstice of two inches on all sides, except the front, where 
the door opens into the oven. 

" In the centre of the upper part of the exterior oven is 
a hole, five or six inches iti diameter, to which ia adapted 
the conducting pipe, for conveying the smoke away to the 
chimney, the flame smoke and heated gas emanating from 
the burning coals contained in the fire-place, pass through 
the elbow-turn, at the back of the box, into the vertical 
pipe through the centre of the boiler, making the water 
within it boiling hot. Then the smoke passes into tho 
interstice around the interior of the two above-mentioned 
ovens, and from thence through the superior conducting 
pipe into the chimney. (See b, fig. 2, representing the 
boiler or reservoir ; c, the cock ; d, the opening by which 
the boiler is filled ; e, the vertical pipe which passes 
through the boiler b, the oven /, and the conducting pipe g^ 
for the smoke.) 

" The fire-place may be elevated to a more suitable 
height, so as to save the trouble of stooping, by placing 
the whole apparatus on a basement of brickwork, or sup- 
porting it on a suitable frame. In that case the part of 
the vertical pipe which is between the boiler and the oven 
may be removed, and the oven placed on the boiler, tha* 
the oven may not be too high from the ground. 

" The apparatus may be constructed in a ditierent 
manner, as follows: — The bos to contain the fire may be 
made one foot and a half long, one foot wide, and one 
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or iafl 
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foot high ; the metal two-thirds of an inch in thickness^ ^ 
A frame and horizontal grate is fitted into this box in t 
same manner as in that before described, also the door ii 
front to remove the ashes ; but there is no opening at 
the back for the snioke-pipe. The back plate, which has 
been before called the sloping plate (or the grate which i§ 
to be used in lieu thereof), is to be placed vertically at i 
distance of six inches from the posterior side of theboi^ 
leaving a space of one foot square to receive the burr 
fuel, and a space of six inches by one foot behind i 
plate or grate, for the flam.e and smoke to ascend in, aftn 
having passed down through the burning fuel and Hu 
bottom grate. Over this latter space is placed a box, ooi 
foot long, and six inches wide ; the height at pies 
It is open at the bottom, but closed at top, and i 
ceives the smoke and flame within it. To the posteri^i 
part of this box is adapted a conducting- pipe. Fig. 9, , 
presents the box ; A, the apace between the vertical grab 
and the posterior side of the box or fire-place. Fig. 10, i 
the upper box; i, the opening to join tot, the conductL 
pipe for the smoke. Fig. 1 1 , is the whole apparatus pH 
together. 

" Another construction for the same apparatus is show]| 
at fig. 12. Instead of covering the posterior part of tbi 
apparatus with the upper box it may be covered with thi 
border-plate, which will extend itself around all the supe 
rior edges of the box, and cover over the space of sii 
Inches intended for the smoke to ascend in. Over thq 
middle of this space of six Inches a vertical column, Sve <) 
si.t inches in diameter, and three feet high, is placed o^ 
the border-plate, and conveys the smoke upwards, Oj| 
the top of the column the oven is placed as before de> 
scribed. The heat will pass up through the column intt 
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l5«iter3tice between the two ovens, and from thence will 
etcape by the upper conducting pipe into the chimney. 

' Another manner of constructing' the apparatus. If 
two of these apparatus are required to burn at once, they 
may be placed one by the side of the other in contact, andt 
instead of placing' an upper box on each, one upper box, 
two feet long, may be placed across over both, as in fig. 
13, to receive the flame and smoke arising from both, and 
from that long upper box it may pass through a single 
conducting pipe, joined to the middle of the posterior 
part of the upper box. On the two apparatus which are 
so placed aide by side, instead of an upper box may have 
two vertical columns placed on their border-plate, over 
the spaces in which the smoke rises. In this case the oven 
must have two holes to receive both columns, as in fig. 14. 
If two apparatus so placed side by side are required to 
have a boiler behind them, that boiler may be about 
double the breadth of the boiler hereinbefore mentioned, 
or larger ; and it must have in its inside two vertical pipes, 
iriiich will enter in the two holes made in the oven instead 
of the columns, as fig. 15. The said apparatus, whether 
single or united, must always be surrounded by the border- 
plate on the top edge, and the sloping or vertical plate of 
iron, or the sloping or vertical grates like those in the 
fint-mentioned apparatus, are to be used to procure all 
the required degrees of heat. 

" To make use of the said apparatus fill the interior of 
the box with coals, and cover the upper part either with a 
cover-plate, divided into two, or else with two kettles of 
water, which, when set side by side on the coals, will cover 
over the upper part of the box ; leave uncovered a small 
part of the coals between the two parts of the cover, or 
the two kettles, and in that opening put a shovel full of 
burning charcoal, or of lighted wood, which will set the 
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coals beneath it on fire. As they feindls push aside the 
divided cover, or the two kettles from each other, and, 
when the whole of the coals are on fire, take away the 
covers or the kettles, and the fire continues, without occa- 
sioning the least smell or smoke, because the current of 
aifia drawn downwards throug^h the whole mass of burning' 
fuel, and, after passing down through the bottom grate, 
rbea up ai^ain in the apace left behind the sloping plate or 
sloping grate, and from thence the smoke passes away 
through the conducting pipe to the boiler aadthe oven, 
and ultimately to the chimney. Fig. 16, shows the covers, 
fig. 17, the kettle. 

" After having tried experiments with this said apj 
ratus I have fouud the following alterations advisable 
adapt it to different purposes: — For the simple warm! 
of rooms the apparatus represented in fig. 11, may 
made sixteen inches high at the posterior part, and oi 
nine inches high in the front part, so as to make the t 
edges of two sides of the box with a slope towards I 
front side. The sloping must begin at a distance of i 
inches along the lateral edges from the back of the box, 
order that so much of the said edges as are to be cov< 
by the upper box, as fig. 13, may remain in a horizonti 
plane ; and all the rest which is left open for the fuel'! 
inclined, so that the burning fuel will lie higher at tS 
back than at the front. ' 

" This apparatus, like the others before described, wH 
the upper edges horizontal, is open at bottom, and ' 
intended to be placed on the floor ; but it must have' 
bottom plate of the same size as the bottom of the bd 
9nd one-third or half an inch larger all round, for a raiaS 
border, into which the lower edges of the box are fitte! 
This bottom plate is to be of the same thickness as tB 
box, or a little more. The raised border must be into 
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\ in the froDt part before the door at which the ashes 
are to be withdrawn, in order that the door may be put in 
and taken out easily. The edge of t!ie bottom plate must 
advance at least one inch forward in front of the opening 
of the door. This bottom plate may be raised from the 
floor by means of legs, or any other method, so that the 
air, in circulating under the bottom plate, will prevent (he 
fire from over-heating the pavement or plates of iron un^er 
the box, or from communicatmg fire to any beam or 
woQd worii which may he underneath that pavement. 

" The divided cover-plate for the apparatus to inclose 
the coals when the fire is first lighted may be made in va^ 
rious forms, more or less ornamented. The superior 
edg«^ of the said apparatus may be surrounded by a 
border-plate, of a square or an oval shape, of the same 
sije internally as the interior of the box or firo-place. (See 
fig. 18.) And to the external part of this border-plate, 
and also to the sides oi the box, lugs or projections may 
be added, to fasten plates of iron or copper to, by screws, 
the size of such plates being according to the dimensions 
of the chimney, which may be ornamented by such plates 
in any style of elegance or taste requu'ed. The border- 
plate itself may be of iron or of brass, gilt or varnished, 
not being subject to be blackened by the smoke or . coal 
dust,, which can never affect it, , ,, 

" To procure suitable intensity of combustion and of 
beat in the last-mentioned apparatus, a sloping grate, of 
the )tiud hereinbefore described, may be inserted into the 
posterior part of the box, resting upon the horizontal 
^rate, and joining to the superior edge of the back of the 
box, but detached from that back at the bottom paxt of 
■*^. sl'^PPg gr^te, like the other sloping grates already 
described. Likewise two other sloping grates ,may be 
placed in the sides of the box, joining at the top to the 
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edges of the box, and at the bottom to the bottom gnie. 
The latter sloping grates must not extend the whole length 
of the inside of the box. It ia enough that these grates are 
half or two-thirds of that length. 

" To make the most of the heat which radiates around 
all the apparatus described, & frame, ooe foot high or 
- more must be constructed, and a wide and thick platform 
pDt upon the frame, the box or fire place must be placed 
in the centre of the platform, and then the other bottom 
plate to the box may be dispensed with. The box must 
have its border plate 6xed around its superior edge, as 
before described. The apparatus thus placed on a plat- 
form, is at a suitable height for all domestic purposes. 
The boiler may be placed on the posterior surface of the 
border plate, making the conducting pipe for the smoke 
and flame pass through the border plate, and fit into the 
vertical pipe within the boiler; that pipe rises a little 
above the boiler, that it may also fit into the iron ca»e 
containing the oven, which may rest on the boiler. 

" The height of the frame for supporting the appa- 
ratus, and of the frame for the boiler, and the oven at the 
top of the boiler, must be such that the cook may perform 
the various operations with ease. If it is desired to keep 
the whole of the border plate disengaged, a large frame 
must be placed on the floor, at the posterior part of th< 
apparatus, the frame being of the same height as 
posterior edge of the border-plate ; the boiler is to 
placed on this frame, and on the boiler the oven is to 
placed. 

" The oven that is applied to each apparatus, must be 
of a size in proportion to the quantity of fuel contained 
in the apparatus ; the interstice between the iron case 
and the oven that is included within the case, mq«t b» 
two inches wide, or a little more. 






' If it is requested to keep the oven always hot, even 
when the fire haa decreased, then the interstice must be 
more than two inches wide, and the case must be lined 
with tiles or brick work within side. These refractory and 
slow conducting materials will keep in the heat a long- 
time ; and the fire being kept up, though not so strong as 
It first, will maintain more than sufficient heat in the oveb 
for baking pastry or roasting meat. 

" When two apparatus are to he joined side by side 
under one large border-plato, the boiler may be placed 
dterflOD, that boiler having in the inside of it two vertical 
ecMidnctiDg pipes ; or it is still better to place the boiler 
on « larger frame at the posterior edge of the boilerplate, 
u before staled, for a single apparatus ; or if the boiler 
haa only one vertical pipe through it; the apertures for 
the smoke and flame at the posterior side of each appa- 
ntos, must be adapted to the two branches of a forked 
pifte, running into nne pipe, the top end of which fits 
ioto tbe bottom vertical pipe of the boiler. 

" The boxes or fire places of the apparatus maybe 
constructed in any form or size, besides those herein- 
before stated, but the capacity to contain coals must have 
its limits, for if excessive, the grates and the iron plates, 
and the internal frames, may be injured by excess of 
best. The box nuist not be too small, or it will be un- 
faitable, for it should contain a sufficient quantity of 
coals to continue burning a long time. If the capacity 
is too small, the fire will go out when it becomes abated 
by loo early a consumption of the coals. 

" The horizontal grate, fig. 4, before mentioned, as 
being placed inside th^ box or fire place fig, 1, near to 
(he bottom thereof, as well as the frame, fig.3, to support 
the borziontal grate, may be dispensed with, by making 
lOBtal rows of holes, about one inch and a half dia-~ 
,. v.— Skcdnd Srriei, ■ ■ 
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meterj llirough two opposite sidea oT the box, at threa 
inches aod a hnlf above its base, and at sucb distancea 
apart as to leave spaces of about one-third or half an I 
iDch of solid metal between the holes ; and inserting 
into those holeti cylindiical bars of wrouo;ht or cast iron, 
of the same diameter as the holes, and extending* hori- 
zontally across the inside of the box, in order to sustain 
the burning fuel, in lieu of the bars of the horizontal 
grate, which, as before mentioned, is laid aside. These 
bars will resist the action of the heat for a long time, and 
when after much use they become damaged at the part 
within that side of the fire place where the heat is most 
considerable, they may be removed, and others applied 
in their stead. It is not absolutely necessary to make 
holes through tbe sides of the box, id order to insert 
such cylindrical bars, for they may be lodged on two 
supports, as fig. 19, at the bottom part of the lateral 
sides of the interior of the box ; or instead of solid cylin- 
drical bars, I make use of hollow cylindrical tubes of 
east or wrought iron, through which tbe exterior air may 
pass in a current, which produces the double effect of 
cooling and carrying off the excess of heat caused by 
the combustion at the bottom of tbe box or fire place, 
and consequently the slackening of the burning of tbe 
fuel therein contained. Also the heated air which issues 
from the open ends of those tubes, will give heat to any 
articles which are placed opposite thereto, and by rising 
up beneath the platform gives heat thereto, and to any 
of the vessels that may be placed thereon, in order to 
keep the contents thereof boiling, as before stated, 

" To increase or diminish the temperature of apart- 
ments which are warmed by my apparatus, tbe ordinary 
chimney of the apartment, which is closed at bottom, in 
order to cause a draft or strong current of air through 
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^^Snlilator applied in it at the lower part of the chimney, 
wbere it is shut up, so as to open a passage for air, and 
to open more or leas paBsa^e at pleasure, in order to 
draw the air from the apartment up the chimney, and 
thus change the air and diminish the temperature of that 
which remains. 

In building new houses, where it is iutended to use my 
apparatus, 1 recommend the following plan, in lieu of 
the usual brick chimneys, A niche or hollow place should 
be left in the wall within side the bouse, and extending; 
up through all the height thereof, from the kitchen to the 
highest story. Into this niche in the wall, which may be 
one foot and a half wide, and si\ or more inches deep, a 
hollow rectangular tube or funnel of cast ircn should be 
adapted, so as to fill the niche ; the said tube being made 
ID convenient lengths, joined one to another, end to end, 
■0 as to make a continuous funnel up from my apparatus 
to the highest apartments, and the smoke-pipe of my 
apparatus being joined into the said cast iron funnels, 
(instead of being joined into the ordinary chimney, as 
bafore directed) the smoke, heated air and flame from 
the fire, will ascend through the said metal funnels, and 
heat will pass through the metal thereof, so as to give 
some warmth to the air contained in all the apartments 
that are situated above, that where my apparatus is 
placed, without the necessity of making a separate fire 
in each oven, and thus the danger of accidents from fire 
will be avoided. 

" In order to clean out the inside of tliese iron funnels, 
Bmall doors must be made in the front at suitable distances 
one from the other; such iron funnels may also be sub- 
stituted for the chimneys as now constructed. 

' Having now described my apparatus, and some of the 
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variations that may be advantageously made in coDstnic- 
tion thereof, to adapt it for difl'erent purposes. 1 do hereby 
declare that what I claiiu as my improvetnents on or addi- 
tions to 6 re places is the iuterual arrangement of the parts 
of my apparatus hereinbefore described; the object of 
that arrangement being fur the purpose of applying- the 
known principle of supplying the air which is to support 
the combustion of coals at the upper surface of the fuel, 
with a descending current through the mass of buming 
fuel, by virtue of which internal arrangement I am enablei^^ 
to regulate the degree and rapidity of the combustion < 
the fuel, and apply the beat evolved by the combusti; 
so eifected by the downwards current to all domestic pu 
purposes, without allowing smoke or smell or dust I 
escape into the apartment in which the apparatus 
placed," — ( Inrolled inthe Inrolment 0_^ce, MarcA,i830| 



To Thomas Aspinwall, of Bishops gate Churchyard, 
the Cilif of London, Esq. in consequence of a coim 
mention made to him by a certain foreigner reaidi 
abroad, for an improved method of casting print 
types by means of a mechanical process, which inv 
tion he proposes to call the Mechanical Type Cast 
—[Sealed 22d May, 1828.] 

This invention b a machine for casting printing types, in wl 
the several parts of the mould are moved by mechanism, inst 
of being opened and closed by the fingers of tie workman. ' 
whole of the invention is described by the accompanying dra' 
ings (see Plate VII.) and following description. 
SPECIFICATION, 
'■ That is to say, fig. 5, is a plan or horizontal view of 
machine or appacatiu, when the parts of the mould have h 
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withdrawn from the melting pot, and are separated, after having 
cqat and delivered a type- Fig. G, is another plan view of the 
uMi-hiii p. when the parts of tlie mould are brought together, and 
dosed previous to recelvmg a jet of hot metal from the melting 
pot to caat another type : fig. 7, is a side view of the same, (the 
meltijis pot and furaace being shewn in section,) fig. E. is a front 
riew of the mould when put together, with the parts by which it is 
connected to the machinery : fig. 9, is a top view, and fig. 10, is a 
tide view of the Hame. The same letters and figures of reference 
refer to similar partfi in all these figures ; a, a, a, a, is the metal 
bed or swinging table, upon which the working parts are mounted, 
lod which is suspended by the wires and swivel adjusting Bcrews, 
*, i, h, b, as shewn in fig. 7 ; c, is the crank abaft, thnrogh which 
motioti is communicated by the winch handle d, to the whole of 
4e working parts of the apparatus : e, e, are tlie parts of the 
mmild, in which the type is cast ; /, is the meltiDg pot, with the 
finnace g, imder it. On motion being communicated to the 
handle d, in the direction of the arrows ; the crank h, moves the 
eoLsectiDg rode i, elidiug bar j, j, and cross bar A, ft, forwards, 
towBi^ the melting pot. 

" pn. each end of the cross bar k, k, are attached oneund of each 
of the barrel springs I, I, their other ends being coimeoted to the 
diding carrier pieces m, m, m, on which the parts of tltc mould 
ti e, are mounted. As the cross bar k. k, is moved, the springs 
/, ', draw the carrier pieces m, m, and the parts of the mould e, e, 
forwBTd, until they meet the pieces m, ni, being guided by the 
ribs y, y, and keep them in close contact during the.furtlier ope- 
TBtioDof the machine, the screws n, b, which keep the carrier 
^eces in, m, down ujion their bearings on the table, working in 
grooves or slits; the continued movement of the crank projects 
the sliding bar j further forwards, tlie cyhndrical part of the bar 
lUding through the guide collar o, wliich is kept central to the 
DwchiDe by the pieces />, p, each connected by joints at one end 
to the collar, and at the other end to the canier pieces m, m. On 
the end of the sliding bar j, is the upright piece q, (see fig- 7,) 
nnyiog the projecting piece r, which, aa it is moved forward, 
coming m contact with the adjusting screw s, on one end of the 
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bent lever t, causes it to turn on its centre, ftod by tbe frictiaa 
roller on its other end forces down the pistoo or plunger a, timt 
pressing the hot metal out of tlie cylinder v, into the chamber «, 
and forcing out that previoualy in it, through the small pipe or 
nozzle X, into the mould, aa it is moved forward, to receive it by 
the friction roller 1 , of the cam, on the crank shaft c, acting against 
the upright piece 2, fixed in tbe frame or table 3, 3, 3. 

" The swinging table, a, a, being thus projected forward, until 
the end of the nozzle x, enters the mouth of the mould, which re- 
ceives the jet of metal as it is projected out of the chamber, and 
the type is cast. The handle rf, is then moved the reverse way, 
and the ftiction roller 1, ceaaingto act against the upright piece 
2 ; the table is allowed to swing back into its former position 
bora the manner in which it is suspended out of the perpendicular 
and horizontal position. The piston or plunger is then raised by 
a spring from which it is suspended by the wire 4, but which i 
not shewn in the drawings, and it is prevented from rising too 4 
by the stud 5, coming against the guide collar 6, (see fig. 7,} ti 
u it rises the hot metal in the melting pot is allowed to enter fl 
cylinder through the holes formed around its top, which are 
closed by the piston as it descends, thus preventing the metal 
from getting out of the cylinder v, in any way, but ii 

" The movement of the handle being continued, the sliding n 
j, j, and all the parts fixed thereon, move backwards into thdr 
former position, as shewn in fig. 5, and the parts of the mould 
separate. On the upright piece q, is affixed another projecting 
piece 7. which carries the hanging tooth 8, and which tooth, as 
they retreat, slides in the groove 9, acting upon the bent lever 10, 
depresses it ; the other end of this lever acts upon and raises 
anotherlever ll,(aee figs. 9 and 10) ; this lever has an adjusting 
screw 12, pressing upon one end of the matrix 13, which is thus 
disengaged from the type; the spring 14, which keeps it in its 
place during the operation of casting, giving way to the pressure. 
On the mould opening, the cast type is loosened from that part 
ot the mould to which it adheres by the inclined plan« piece 15i 
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fixed in the swinging table acting upoD the end of the rod 16, (iU 
head being countersunk in the side of the mould plate), and pro- 
jecting it forward, loosens the type and its cast. Jet z, which 
&Il8 away below the spring 17, attached to one end of the rod 16, 
draws the rod back again, when the parts of the mould are made 
to cloae, it having again passed by the inclined plan piece 15. In 
order that the parts of the mould attached to the carrier pieces 
m, m, may move forward toward the melting pot, with the same 
speed, and meet together without striking, the regulating angu- 
lar piece 18, is attached to the sliding bar^,,;. Upon the angular 
sides of this piece the adjustable studs 19, 19, affixed on the car- 
rier pieces m, m, act and govern the force of the springs I, t. 

" When different sizes of type are to be cast, the mould ia 
altered in the usual way, and, in order to accommodate the ma- 
chinery to such adjustment, the pieces 20, 21, which connect the 
parts of the mould to the machinery, can also be moved. On the 
under side of the piece 20, is a groove (shewn by dots in fig, 9,) 
fitting on to a projecting rib on the carrying piece m, m, and this 
piece and the parts of the mould coimected to it by the holt and 
nut 22, can be moved nearer to, or farther from the centre of the 
machine, as the size of the type may require by loosening the 
screws 23, 23, which work in 8lits, and allow it to slide along the 
lib. The other half of the mould is connected to the piece 21, 
by a holt and nut 22, in the same way as the former; but as it 
must be adjusted to the other half, there is no groove or rib, but 
on the carrying piece m, is the fixed piece 24, and its adjusting 
screws 25, 25, which, when this half of the mould is properly ad- 
justed to the other, are to be screwed up tight, to prevent the 
piece 21, from getting out of its proper position, it being filed 
down upon the carrying piece by the screws 26, 26, in the same 
way as the piece 20. 

" In order to regulate the height of the mould and swing^g 
table, the suspending wires b, b, are furnished with adjusting 
screws and swivels, by which the inclination or height of tiie 
mould and table may be made to suit the type to be cast. 

" The distance which the swinging table is to move backwards 
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and forwards, is regulated by the upright piece 2, which can be 
moved further from or nearer to the crank shaft, by turning the 
screw 27, which works in the female screw 28, and sliding piece 
29, on which the upright piece 2, is fixed. The swinging table is 
made to move centrally to and from the nozzle of the melting 
pot,- by the ribs on its under sides working between the adjusting 
screws 30, 30, mounted upon the stationary table 3. Round 
three sides of the nozrle x, of the melting pot, there is a guard 
piece 31, (see fig. 7,) which prevents the hot metal from flying 
about, on the jet being thrown into the mould, and also 
the extra metal to fall into the dish 32. To prevent the haw 
d, from being moved too far either way, the bridge piece 33, 
fixed upon the table, which prevents the connectiiig piece 
riung too high, and consequently the handle from being 
too for either way. 

"When it is wished to move the swinging table and pai^ 
nected to it from the melting pot, the upright piece 2, is to be 
moved, and the table will swing back into the perpendicular po- 

" 1 do not hereby intend to claim, as my invention, any irf 
parts separately, or which are already known or in use, but 
improved method of casting printing types by means of the me- 
chanical process and arrangement of machinery herein described 1 
particularly claim, and more particularly the manner of suspend- 
ing the swinging table out of the horizontal and perpendicular 
position. The mode of moving the table with the parts of the 
mould towards the melting pot. The manner of bringing the 
parts of the mould together, and keeping them cloaed during the 
operatbn of casting the type. The mode of putting the working 
parts in operation through the crank shaft, assisted by the other 
parts described. The manner of adjusting the parts of the mOutd 
and apparatus, and also in using the chamber to, through which 
the hot metal passes from the cylinder v, into the mould, all of_ 
wHch form part of my improved method of casi 
types; 
,Speeil}Gttian d^iwa by Mr. M. Beny. 
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To Lemuel Wellhan Wriqht, of Mansfield Street, 
SoTOugh Road, in the county of Surrey, Engineer, 
^r his having invented or found out certain Improre- 
RtflitJ i« machinery for cutting Tobacco. — [Sealed 
Slut August, 1827.] 

ttx construction of this engine bears a close reaemblance 
to the machine!) with revuiving; knives employed for cut- 
ting straw into chaff. The-tobacco nitended to be cut, 
after being pressed into cakes in the usual way, is placed 
upon a Hmoolh bod within a horizontal trough, and 
pressed on the top by a follower and screws to keep it 
compact. The cutters are formed by blades or scythes, 
mounted on the arms of a % wheel, which revolves in 
a vertical direction close to the end of the trough, and 
by that means slices off so much of the tobacco as pro- 
jects out at the end of the trough, these blades being 
■djustable by screws. 

When the portion of tobacco which projected forward 
froni the end of the trough, has been sliced off by the pas* 
ring knife, it is necessary to bring another portion forward, 
to 1)6 cut off by the next knife in passing, and so on ; the 
tobacco being progressively advanced upon the bed to 
meet the revolving knives, which contrivance is called 
ihefeeding. This is eS'ectedby a follower and longitudinal 
icrew, which acts against the back of the trough, and is 
befrt continually turning, and consequently the tobacco 
cootinues to advance toward the knives as long as the 
machine is in action, 

The particular feature in this machine, and in which it 
differs from the chaff cullers, appears to be the means by 
which the tobacco is brought forward. This is effected 
by a Email pulley fixed on the end of the fly wheel shaft, 

Vn. V: Smdms St^u. ■ » 
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which shaft passes under the bed, and from this* pulley 
a band is carried to a large pulley fixed on ihe end of the 
longitudinal feeding screw. Hence it will be perceived, 
that as the fly wheel, with the cutters, is rapidly driven 
round the pullies and band, will cause the feeding screw 
to turn slowly, and to bring the tubacoo progressively 
forward to the ktii?e3 to be cut. 

The speed with which the feeding screw turns, deter- 
mines the degree of fineness of the ribbons or filaments, 
into which the tobacco leaves are reduced ; and hence 4 
small pulley, placed upon the shaft of the feeding screw, 
will produce course cut tobacco, while a larger pulley, 
placed upon that shaft, will cause the tobacco to be cut 
into fine filaments. 

When the whole of the cake of tobacco has been 
cut, it is necessary to return the follower and screw, 
ready to receive another cake. This is done by 3 weight 
and cord, which is wound up on a small druta con- 
iiected with the leading screw, during the lime it revolves 
io pushing- the tobacco towards the knives. And on the 
pulley cf the leading screw being thrown out of gear, 
the weight descends, carrying round the screw shaft and 
drawing back the follower.— [/wro/^erf in the Inrolma^ 
Office, Feb. 182S.] 



ToTromar Morgan, of the parish of Tipton, in tite 
county of Stafford, Manufacturer of Tin Plate, fbr 
a new method of manufacturing or preparing Iron 
Plates, or Black Plates for tiuving. — [Sealed 9th. 
September, IS29.] ■ J 

Tub object of the Patentee is to dispense with that opa- I 
ration in preparing black iron plates for tinniug, called 
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instead of which be employs a process called 
clenrin^. 

The specification describes the iron plates as being 
made by first passing bars of iron between smooth rol- 
lers, for the purpose of flatting out or spreading Ihem 
ihin; and observes, that the bar, before it is operated 
upon, should be rendered as clean and free from scales 
as possible ; and after being so rolled out, before the 
metal has cooled, it is to be plunged into water, for the 
purpose of clearing it of any scales that may have 
formed iu rolling. 

After this the flatted bars are to be cut into suitable 
lengths, and rolled again still thinner, which forms them 
into plates, taking care that ihey are not over heated ia 
the thick state, and that a clear blue flame be kept up in 
the finishing furnace, in order that the plates may be 
kept free from scales, and as soft or mellow as possible. 
SPECIFICATION. 

" In cutting the edges of such plates as are intended 
to be annealed together in a box or case, as hereinafter is 
mentioned, care should be taken to make them square or 
true, and of equal size, so that they may be placed 
evenly in the box, and none of their edges projecting 
Seyond the rest, by which means they can be better 
annealed than otherwise they could. 

*' When Ibe black plates have been thus prepared, they 
must be cleared or pickled in sulphuric acid, or oil of 
vitriol and water, in the same manner as is now adopted 
in the scouring room in the last process prior to tinning. 
Muriatic acid or spirits of salts, and perhaps some other 
acids might be used in this process, but sulphuric acid is 
believed the best. 

" The object of thus clearing or pickling the platep, 
is to remove all oxydized and other rough and hard par- 
ticles from their surfaces ; but they do not require to be 
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so perfectly cleared as in the last process prior to tinning. 
Scouring is unnecessary in this process, the acid beicg- 
sufficient to remove all particles from the surface of the_ 
plates which would mark or injure them in coldrolliu 

" The pickle should be heated, and bran and suit 
dust may be used therein, as is the usual method -< 
clearing or pickling the plates in the scouring' roopi prW 
to tinning ; and the plates must be kept well separata 
from each other, and not worked too tight, and ocei 
sionally agitated and kept in motion during the procei 
so that the pickle may pass freely between them. 

" The plates will be found more difBeult to clear a 
this process than in that prior to finning, and wilt requi 
to be kept longer in the pickle for that purpose ; but i 
length of time cannot be specified, as they must retD^ 
till they are tolerably clear. 

" About half a box of black plates may be cleared S 
once in a hole or cistern of ordinary size, that is to 
say, about twenty-three inches in length by fourteen in 
breadth ; and if the plates have been cold rolled, a gres 
number may be cleared at once in a hole of the aboti 
size. 

" To make the pickle of proper strength, about thrt 
quarters of a pound, or from that quantity to a pound q 
sulphuric acid, will generally be found sufficient to a g 
Ion of water ; and when ahole of plates has been cleared 
about two quarts, or from that quantity, to a gallon I 
the pickle should be taken out of the hole and replace 
by fresh pickle of similar strength for each following hoj 
of plates. The strength of the pickle, however, and tl 
quantity necessary to be changed with each hole of plates 
cannot bo accurately stated, as they will vary with the 
quality of the plates, the heat of the pickle, and th^ 
strength of the sulphuric acid. 
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" Instead of throwing away such pickle, as is above di- 
rected to be taken out of each hole after the plates have 
been cleared, it will be well to put it into another hole or 
cistern ; and any plates which are difficult to clear, may 
be pickled twice by putting them fresh into such last- 
mentioned hole or cistern, (which may be kept up by 
occasionally adding a little fresh pickle if necessary,) 
there to remain till they are removed into the hole or 
cistern Jn which they are to be cleared as above men- 
tioned. 

" As the outside plates are often difficult to clear, it 
would be better to have them pickled separately from the 
others, being first enrolled if necessary. 

" When the plates have been thus cleared they should 
be washed and placed on their ed^es apart from each 
other to dry. The drying should be effected as quickly 
IS convenient ; and for that purpose, the plates should 
either be dried on a stove, or dipped in hot water previ. 
ous to placing them on their edges to dry ; and if it be in- 
tended to anneal them in a box or case, it will be better 
to use the hot water, and add to it a little quick lime, the 
more effectually to remove any acid adhering to the 
plates. 

" When the above process (which will prevent the ne- 
cessity of scaling the plates) is completed, the platea 
ihould be cold rolled in the usual way, and afterwards 
annealed by either of the methods now in use, (that is) 
either by steeping the plates iu diluted muriatic acid and 
heating Ihem in an open furnace, or by inclosing them in 
an iron box or case in which they are annealed without 
the use of muriatic acid. In case of annealing the plates 
in a box they should be pressed tightly together, so as to 
admit as little air as possible between them, and the box 
must be allowed to cool before it is opened. 
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" Boxes of various cou^tructions have beeo used for 
annealing' the plates; but thoae which 1 have found most 
convenient have been about an inch and a half longer and 
broader in the clear than Ihu plates Ihey werii Intended to 
annealj and from four to five inches deep iu the cleaTj 
with two upright pins on eacii side of the box, placed 
about three or four inches from each end, and fastened 
ag^aiost the sides, or rivetied through the bottom of ths 
box : the pins may be either round or square, and about 
half an inch in diameter, and they should stand as far 
above the top of the bojt as to reach about an inch and a 
half above the lid when it is fitted down on the box, 

" The lid should be provided with corresponding holei 
to let the pins pass. Through each pin there should be an 
opening the long way of the box about the eighth of an 
inch in width, and an inch in length, and conimencinghalf 
&D inch from the top of the pin, to let in a wedge, which, 
when driven in, will force down the lid, and keep the 
plates tight together ; for which purpose, as many plate> 
mtist be put in each box as it can possibly hold con- 
sistently with the shutting down of tlie lid. The lid, 
sides, and bottom of the box may be about half an inch 
in thickness, and the sides should be rebated for about 
half an inch from the top, and the lid made to fit the re- 
bate, so as to be level with the sides of the box when it 
)8 on, 

" The plates having been annealed are to be pickled or 
cleared, and scoured in the us:ial way prior to their being 
tinned, and it would be well to take out of every hole j 
about a gallon of the pickle after the clearing of such box 
and plates, and to supply the place with fresh pickle. 
The pickle so removed, may be used in clearing or pick- 
ling the black plates the first time, in the manner hereiil< 
before directed to be adopted, instead of scaling. 
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' When the plates have been annealed in a box, it 
Bflmetiraes happens that they do not clear in the scouring 
room prior to tinning so readily as those which have heea 
anDealed in an open furnace. In this case, it may be welt 
to take them out of the piclde when about half cleared, 
scour them in tho usual way, and then return them into 
4e pickle, and complete the process of clearing. They 
will not afterwards require to be again scoured prior to 
tinningi washing being in this case sufficient." 

TTie Patentee concludes by saying, "I have detailed 
"&» ordinary processes for preparing the plates for tinning, 
nol with a view of claiming them as my invention, but be- 
muse many manufacturers omit some of the particulars 
hereinbefore described, whereas it is important that they 
ihoold all be attended to, in order to obtain the best re- 
wU from my method of manufacturing. And I claim, as 
my invention, the adoption of a process as hereinbefore 
itescribed, of clearing instead of scaling iron or black 
{llait«s, in the course of preparing them for tinning, and 
previous to their being cold tolled and annealed, whereby 
the iron lost in the scaling is saved, and a better article 
produced at a cheaper rate." — '[InroUed in the Inrol- 
m«nt OJlce. March, 1830.] 



REPORT 
Of the Select Committee of tbe House of Commons ou the 

Laws of Patents. 

(Contiauod from page 182.) 
Mr. John Farey, called in ; and Examined. 
The greatest length of time for which a patent can lie granted is 
ftinrteen years, is it not discretionary with the Attornej General 
to grant it for iess if he pleases I — I am not aware of the ftct, 
but I suppose it is. ' 
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Woald it be advantageoas to the public, that patents might 
bo taken out for a shorter time than fourteen years, snppositiff 
that there was a correspoudeiit dinitmiiioii of pspeii'e? — That 
Is the practice in all other countries, bnl I am scarcely prepared 
to make up my opinion upon it; it would tend to multiply the 
Dumher of patents for trivial inventions, which I think is not 
desirable, because they occasion ao much litigation, and that 
evil wonld remain, ;f patent rights were rendered more secure 
by better law. Shorter terms, at less cost, wonld be utterly 
unavailable to patent rights for inventions of impoi tance, which 
HO mnch require amendmcut at present ; because there the evil 
is, that fourteen years is too short. In my opinion fourteen years 
of profitable exercise of an invention is always sufficient, if it 
has not been preceded hyloss that is to be repaid. The ques- 
tion is, whether a part or the wliole of that term may not pass 
away before the profitable exercise begins. An invention which 
has no such term of unprofitable exercise, might be very well 
repaid by five years, as in France ; hut if it is an invention of 
any importance, there is always a period of positive loss and out- 
lay, and then another period of nnproductive exercise, before 
gain begins. The difference of cost between a five years, and a 
fourteen years patent, would be of no consequence to patentees 
of important inventions, where a great outlay of capital is al- 
ways contemplated. I do not see how the public are ever to 
get any benefit from it. Patents for profitable objects would 
always be taken for the longest term, and unprofitable ones be- 
come extinct of themselves. It wonld be only enabling the 
patentee to save a small sum of money, and inducing a poor 
man, for the sake of doing that, to forego a part of the advan- 
tage he might derive from his invention. My observation sup- 
poses the length of the term to be left to the option of the 
patentee ; if the term could be adopted to the nature of the in- 
vention, by a discretionary power, very great benefit might 
arise, if that discretion were wisely applied ; but as there is 
every chance that it wonld be misapplied, and would theu do 
excessive injustice and injury, I would by no means recommend 
any such iliscretion, 

Does not it often happen, that after a person has taken oat 
B patent for an invention, he makes some material improvement 
in the invention which at present requires another patent? — It 
IB a very common case for the same invention to require two, 
three, and four successive patents; and it is a very great hard- 
ehipi it operates prejudicially to the public as well as to the 
inventor. I have known a>caBe where an inventor obtained a 
patent, and not more than a week after lodging the specification, 
he made a material improvement upon what was specified ; the 
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improvemeut is io great, that it would supersedi; hig preaeot 
article, which is a good one, and sells well ; and yet if he [trac 
llaed the last and boat edition, his former patent might be 
brought in question, and therefore he keeps it a seeret and does 
not practise it at all ; some time or other he may apply for a 
new patent, when his old one is expiring, or by his death it may 
be ]ost. 

Id such a case, would not the inventor bo in a much better 
situation, supposing he had taken out a'patent for five years, 
with the power of adding his improvements to the patent, so as 
[o make it then a patent for fourteen years ? — If you grant 
patents for a short period, and allow them to be extended, on 
paying fees and adding new improvements, there can be but lit- 
tle objection to that ; it is the system now in use for the copy- 
right of books, nor do I seo any advantnge ; because reducing 
Ibe cost in the first instance would come to the same thing, 
which, as I said before, is objectionable, so long as there is no 
other check to the excessive multiplication of patent rights, 
tlian the cost of obtaining them. 

Would not the arrangement proposed in the last question be 
an advantage in such a case as you have mentioned ? — No ; he- 
c^ase that case merely requires successive specifications to be 
received, as improvements arise ; the last specification, like a 
man's last will, to he definitive. That is ait important anauge- 
ment, which is established in Francp. ; there, as improTemeats 
arise, successive specifications of those improvements can be 
idded (at very little expense) to the original specification, and 
Uffis give validity to the patent, even though the first may have 
been imperfect. 

Would not that be very advantageous ? — Very advantageous 
indeed ; here there is no remedy for a defective specification at 
present. When a patentee is compelled to specify his invention 
within six months, which is the longest period that can be ob- 
tuned in ordinary cases, if he is not then prepared to specify 
bia invention, with all its details of execution, in a perfect man- 
ner, his patent right must take the chance of his impei feet spe- 
cification ; and although he may come to know how to make it 
perfect the next day, he has no remedy whatever ; he has no 
means of putting upon the roll that additional perfection which 
be attained in the means of execution, even the next day after 
specification was enrolled ; and if he practises the invention in 
a better manner than that which he specified, instead of its 
being held that he is deserving of public approbation, for hav- , , 
ing pursued his course of invention further than at first, thg 
courta of law assume that he has committed a fraud, by con- 
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cealwig Bomethiijg wbiuh be ought to have put foto the speci- 
fication. 

SnppoEin^ he makes an improvement in the course of two or 
three ycnra after taking out his patent, what is the effect of 
that? — The effect is the danger of overturning his patent, if 
he practises ihe improvement, or departs from his spccificutioa 
in his practice. 

In. such a case, would not the ground upon which thr patent 
was overturned be upon the supposition, that at the time of his 
tnaking the specification he concealed somelhing^wilh which he 
was acquainted ? — Yes ; and he can only refute that imputation 
by proving in evidence, that the specification described does 
contain sufficient instructions to enable the public to exercise 
the invention with fnll advantage. It is impossible for him to 
prove the negative, that he did not know the improvement at 
the time of specifying. When a mnn invents and takes out a 
patent for a steam engine, steam conch, or a lace machine, or 
a mule to be worked by power, six months is the ntmost he can 
get for preparing his specification ; be uses his utmost exertion 
to get his engine made, and put to work, before the time whea 
the specification is due, in order to make a trial of it, and regu- 
late his specification by that trial; perhaps just before the time 
when he is expecting to get it to work, some part fails, or re- 
quires to be re-madcj which prevents his making any trial, and 
the time being come, he is not able to try his engine before be 
must put in his specification, which he therefore makes as well 
as he and his adviser can guess, without any trial, though he 
has gone through nearly all the troable and expense of a trial ; 
then a few days after, having enrolled, he finds out, upon cx])e> 
rjment, some most important improvement in the means of car- 
rying his iuvcation into eifect, which either had not occurred 
to him before, or if he had thought of it, he could not have 
safely put it into the spccificalion, because it wan a mere spe- 
culative idea. If he had put in that specnlative idea, and if had 
tnraeil out on subsequent trial to be wrong, it would be said in 
a court of law this is a blind, this is nonseuse, to mislead' OH 
public from the real invention, which be reserved for his It 
private practice.. 

Id that case the inconvenience arises from want of tJme't— 
Yes; and the expense of those hurried proceedings, to gfit'i 
sufficient trial af new machines to enable us to specify projierijl 
is excessive, being freijnently obliged to keep people woTtdog 
night and day. I have sat up all night many times myself^ for 
each work, and have . undergone Euch fatigue, that I cdold not 
be any way sure of what I was doing. IBven when a sijceeksftil 
trial has been accomplished, there remains so little time after- 
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nrds, tbat the specification must be composed in snch haste as 
IS ran the greatest risk of some inaccuracy or error. 

Supposing a specification to be so accurately drawn as to be 
infficieot to inform the public how to use the invention at the 
time chat the invention is enrolled, and that subsequently to 
, the inventor discovered some improvement in liis iuveO- 
t^bis patent is not forfeited by his using that improvement ? 
't, not by law ; but he must prove that his original inren- 
uld answer the purpose proposed, and be a useful and 
Gcial practice, and the fact of his departing from it, is pre- 
mmptive against him ; therefore m such a case, when the right 
comes to be tried in a court of law, the inquiry does not turn 
upon the real patent machinery that is in actual use, doing 
business and public good, but it is necessary often to make old- 
fashioned and obsolete machines that have been described in 
[be specification, but have been superseded by better ones, and 
are of no use whatever except to satisfy a court of law, Ihat 
what was specified will really do ; and if- by such evidence th« 
court can be persuaded they will do, then, however inferior 
they may be to the more recent editions of the inventions (which 
they DBver examine), the patent escapes from being set aside 
for want of sufficient description. If the opposite parties can 
persuade the court that the maehincN described will not answer, 
then the patent is set aside, without any inquiry into the real 
merite of the invention iu its modern form, and that which is in 
daily use, and is the subject of the action. 

Is it not quite fair that the patentee should be bound to give 
inch a Bpcciacation ? — Unquestionably; when an inventor's 
patent is set aside because he has not tuUy described his inven- 
tioa, it ought to be on the ground that the secret has been 
vitbbeld, so that the public are really not in possession of it, 
ud Lave consequently not derived the benefit of such posses- 
lion- Instead of making ridiculous inquiries whether an i>bso-> 
)eW specification is so defective as to destroy the patent, it 
ihonld be amended by a new one, corresponding with the im- 
ptftved state of the practice. On the other hand, if the public 
•IS really in possession of the invention, and deriving beueBC 
from its exercise, whether they became possessed by moans of 
lb* old specification or not, the patent ought not to be set 
leide. It is law, that if a patent itirention is insufficiently de- 
■eribed, the patent cannot be maintained: that is, where the 
vpeeification does not contain such information, that persons 
ewversant with that art can practise the new invention with 
nsl advantage, and quite as much advantage as the patentee 
practised it at the time of recording the specification. That 
' ' . bad »{t«ci6cation is merely pennt, and the pubNe 
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has no advantage from it whatever ; they do not get any more 
complete specification by nuoalling the patent. If the patentee 
were to be compelled to bring a better apecSfication, there 
would be a real advantage ; and if he rcfuaed lo do so, then 
the present penalty of forfeiture would be very properly ap- 
plied. 

Do you think that the public would have any security against 
those imperfect spec ideations, by the nppnintment of a commis- 
sion to examine the specification before it was inrolled^ — It 
would be very easy to have specifications examined and verified 
either by a competent commiasion, or by suitable referees. The 
courts of justice now trust to the examination and opinion of 
others, but they do it in an improper manner, because it ia by 
parties, brought by interested individuals, and when it is too 
late to amend any defects. It is quite a branch of my busi- 
ness, where there are any disputes upon patents, to cxaiaine and 
apeak to the precision or defects of the specification ; where 
there is any doubt about it, I always have machines made in 
exact conformity with the drawings, and put them to the actual 
test. The expense of doing so ia very great. A case occurred 
very recently of a patent invention, for which T made a specifi- 
cation in the year 1816, Clegg's Gas Apparatus, since called 
Crosley's Meter ; it was just such a case as I have been de- 
scribing, where the men bad been working night and day to get 
machines to work before specifying, and only one out of two 
could be got to trial, consequently a specification was made 
describing the untried meter, in such a manner as we thonght 
would be moat likely to answer in practice when the experiment 
was made ; but after that expeiiment wbe made, it became ap- 
parent that some things that we supposed to be the best were 
not the best, but as we put the whole in, the specification 
proved sufficient. A trial upon that patent right took place 
lately, in the Court of King's Bench between twelve and thir- 
teen years after the specification had been made, and then the 
question was asked, why we put all those things in ; in fact, 
they were put in necessarily, to secure ourselves against tliis 
improper hardship of the law, but with no intention of conceal- 
ment or confusion. That patent was one of the very few that 
have been established, but it was attacked upon every ground 
of objection that could be made to a patent. 

What should you think of the appointment of a commission 
Authorized to examine specifications, and to certify whether 
they were sufficient to enable the invention to be used by the 
public ? — I think that a apecificalion ought not to be inrolK'^ 
at all, till it is made sufficient ; and that there should betfl 
farther inquiry about the sufficiency of the description, e: 
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way of appeal against the examiners ; one-tenth of the trouble 
tnd expense that is now incurred, to find out whether it is suf- 
ficient or not, when it is too late ta make any remedy, would 
faave made it sure at firat. 

Do yon think a commission would be a proper mode of deter- 
mining that sufficiency ? — T think a commiBsion well constituted 
would determine that and many other points very well ; but I 
think it would he very objectionabte that any previous exami- 
nation sliould take place, as to the merit of ioventtODs ; be- 
caase it is impossible to foresee which will, by future cultiva- 
tion, grow up to maturity, aud which will uot be worth such 
cultivation ; hence every one should be allowed a fair chance. 

Would you think that such a commission should consist of 
certain fixed members, or that it should he appointed pro re 
luita ? — I have not considered that subject enough to make up 
my mind ; but any competent person can say whether a speci- 
Gcation is intelligible, or whether it is not ; and if it is not suf- 
ficient, the inventor should he called upon to make it sufficient ; 
if he proves that having used reasonable diligence he has uot 
bad time to do so, more time should be allowed than was at 
first panted. If he makes improvements afterwards, he should 
lie called upon to inrol them, so as to keep the record of the 
Patent Office a correct transcript of his operations ; that is the 
practice in France ; but there it is left to the option of the 
patentee ; I think it should he compulsory. 

How would you propose to remedy the inconveniences you 
hSTe stated ? — I have not formed any specific plan ; hut know- 
ing the practice of France, having executed many specifications 
in that country, and seeing how much better their system is, I 
can speak from experience on the general principles that I have 
endeavoured to explain, without being prepared at this moment 
to oay how far we ought to modify such a system in introducing 
it here ; our circumstances are bo different, that it would re- 
quire much consideration how it should he regulated. 

You complain of the inconvenience of being hurried in hring- 
inff the invention to a specification, within the time given for it, 
how wouli you propose to remedy that? — By a discretionary 
extension of the time allowed for specifying ; always granting 
three months, and more than that, when a fair case is made out. 

At whose discretion would you place that ? — In Prance, dis- 
cretionary extensions of time are granted hy ministers, at the 
recommendation of those referees who generally pass the spe~ 
dfieation, if it is judged expedient to keep them secret. 

Upon a representation from the applicant ? — I believe so ; 
tatt the extension is not for the specification ; they require a 
MBi^lete specification in the first instance, before granting the 
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patent in order to be tmnseribed in the patent itself. Tfa«y 
bIio require the invention to be put in practice wilhio two 
years', if the pBtfintee fails ia doing tlial, from reason- 
able causes, they allow him more time if he shows that he 
has used diligence, and has not aucrecded for waut of time. 
The specificatioD is alwaye given iu at ihe first, and ia copied 
into the patent itself, wlnoh ir a great improTemeot npon our 
plan ; I think ths patent and the specification should alwafS 
form one deed. 

Would you compel the party to specify his invention as soou 
IB be applies for his patent? — To specify the principIeB of hid 
invention ; more than that cannot be done in an elHcieut msD- 
iier, until after it is put in practice. 

How could the complete apecification be inserted In the pa- 
tent, if in applying for the patent he only gave in the principle! 
•f the invention ? — He must have some certificate of having 
lodged tho heads of his invention, or the outlines of the sped* 
fication, that certificate beiu^ a sort of promissory note at 
right, that he should have a patent given to him, upon his Ap- 
plication, at any time within some certain period after data, tbt 
patent being given to him upon the condition of his then paying 
the price, and furnishing such a specification as should be flp> 
proved, and vhich should, when made complete and approved, 
bs inserted into the pateiit itself. Therefore tho period which 
now elapses hetween his making tho application and the inrel- 
meot of his specification, which is four or lix months, wonld be 
the period which he would be allowed to make his experimenU, 
and his specification founded thereupon ; and he should hare a 
full security against: surreptitious communicatioDs of his invan- 
tion in the meantime. Tho security against infringements 
should not bo given, until the real patent is granted, with iti 
meaning fully defined in itself; any previous security againit 
iufringemeuti would be onlynomiual, because profitable infiinge- 
ments cannot take plnoe in a new invention in so short a period, 
hfringements began before the dale of the patent should not be 
inquired into, and tho uniform continuance of them afterwards, 
should he allowed on fair terms, to be settled by arbitration, 
i^thout giving tho patentee any prohibitory power. 

It appears that tho course of application is, first, a petition 
ta the Secretary of Stntc, then the issue of the patent, and then 
tb» intoUing of the specification 1 — Yes. 

The interval between the petition and the Issue of the patent 
is uncertain ^— It is ; from six weelts to six months ; com 
t|ro raontliB r.t an average. 

The time beCweea the isme of the patent nnd the e 
af tl^ Bpsctfication is detemined by the patent itvUK 
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i eighteen mouths, as dudared io the pftteot itself^ 
commonly six months. 

Then you would propose to secure to the applicant, from the 
titae of his a|>plioatioii, his right to the principle of his iriTen- 
fton? — Yvs, to the inveution of which he details the heads; and< 
■ch fair dcvelojiement of tliose heads as he is prepared Ut 
completely how to practise them, at the time when hU 
»tian is due, or with such extension of that time as ia 
labte- 

Sa that hefore hie patent is issaed, he should be required to 
taml hia specification? — Yes, in order that the specification 
nay be transcribed in the patent itself, having been first approved 
ta be snffifient, and if found deficient, or not confined within 
Ae limits of the heads first lodged, it should be amended. 
Viietber the specification should be approved by a distinct 
commission, or by referees, I am not prepared to say; eitbeK 
way' would do, if competent persons. The organization of a 
complete plan would require lon^ consideration . but I feel very 
oonfident in the i^oodaess of the principles I have sug'gested, 
having frequently coosidered them, but I have not set aboat 
tlie arraogement of any plan for carrying them into execotioti, 
because I have never seen any chance of a new plan being 
adopted . 

By a record of the heads of an invention, could you so sccare 
1» the applicant his invention, as lo leave him at sufGcieol 
liberty to pursue his invention, for the purpose of making a 
tompiete specification f — I think he ought to be bound to be 
M» to define liis principle very accurately at his first appli- 
catiOD, because he ought not to be allowed even to apply for a 
potetit, when his invention is a mere vision ; he ought not to 
eome until he has done all that can he done mentally, by him- 
self, aod by projection on paper, so as to be fully prepared to 
state all the principles or heads of his invention, leaving uothin^ 
mBMBing to be done but what requires to be decided by expe- 
rimteoL 

In tbc experiments which it would be necessary to make, in 
order to perfect the specification, would he not run great risk 
of^dfvnlging his invention, althou|;;h he had entered the prin- 
cipal heads } — T have not sufficiently considered whether thoss 
heads should be kept secret or made public. Some public oo- 
tice<of the appticatiou should certainly bo given : but one ob' 
j«ct of my proposition is, that if an accidental disclosure of the 
whole secret did take place, the inventor ought not to suffer any 
BU4rial injury from it. I have been told that in France an ap' 
pUcana may give the heads of the invention in a sealed packet, 
■sAsbtAiu security from that date ; but I am not aware of the 
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fact, from my own practice, nor do I find it provided 
FrL'Dch law. 

Will you instance, in the case of Mr. Watt's improvement in 
the eteam engine, the proposals which you suggest for the im- 
provement of the process in obtaining a patent? — I think that 
the deed which Mr. Watt enrolled for hia specification, ought 
to have been lodged at the time of making the first application 
for his patent ; and he should have been alloived at least two 
years for making engines and the experiments necessary for spe- 
cifying the means by which thoBe principles should be carried 
into execution; within that two years he should have made 
snch a specification as would have really instructed 
workmen how to practise the inventionj whereas that fcnowh 
never came before the public from Mr. Watt, till long aftM 
patent was dated, and then only incidentally, not by the opi 
tion of the law. 

Could Mr. Watt have made that statement of heads of inven- 
tion, without previous experiments ? — Yes, at the time be drew 
up those heads (which I say are uot specific enough to be a 
specification,) he really bad made no engine, and only a private 
experiment by himself, with a very incomplete model, not a 
working model. 

Would a specification of those heads have secured him 
against any rivalry ? — They did so in fact most completely for 
thirty yeare ; his paper was most admirably well drawn, and 
very definite ; but in allowing those heads to pass for a com- 
plete specification, a latitude was given to Mr. Watt, in favour 
of his great services, which the courts have never allowed in any 
other case, because they took it for granted, on very insufficient 
evidence, that they were sufficient directions to enable other 
persons to practise the inventions ; but they are not so in fact, 
and upon the grounds on which courts have proceeded in all 
other cases, they should have annulled that patent, for want of 
sufficient description in the specification. It was sufficiently 
full and definite to enable him to maintain his patent ; but those 
who wanted to practise the invention could not do it upon that 
specification. It told them plain enough what they were for- 
bidden to do, during the term of his patent, but did not explain 
how they might do it, after the expiration of that term. 

Then he gave in for a complete specification, that which, ac- 
cording to your ideas, ought to have been given in in the first 
instance t — Exactly so ; and he never did give any complete 
specification such as I think ought to have been given in the se- 
cond instance ; the consequences of that omission have been 
important in his case, for loug after the expiration of his patent, 
which was prolonged and kept in force in the whole fo r more 
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than thirty years, eugitieers who wanted to make steam engines, 
hnJ [a go and stea) a knowledge of his inveDtiou from his factorv, 
Hr from examining engines made by him, with as much difficulty 
u if he had never had a pnti^nt. Going to the office and 
reading the specification did not answer the purpose at all. It 
vaa not till twenty years after the expiration of Mr. Watt'a pa- 
lent (which wa.t fifty years after its commencement) that any 
Dumber of the many inanufacturera of steam engines in England, 
nnderetoad how to make them perform with the same perfection 
(hat they were made by Mr. Watt himself, within ten or twelre 
years after bis patent, and as be ought to have instructed the 
public by a specification, as soon as he coald have done so. 

Cod ynu illustrate by instances from patents that have expired, 
the two sorts of speci^cation that you recommend t — Ves, I will 
draw up papers for the Committee for that purpose. The real 
specification in any invention of importance will of course be 
very long, and require drawings ; but the heads of invention 
must be very concise but definite. 

Was Mr. Watt's right to bis patent fully protected by the law 
daring the time he held it? — It was in fact, but I think not ac- 
cording to what the courts have held in other instances ; they 
allowed his specification to be sufficient, when, in other instances 
they have not allowed more complete specifications to be suffi- 
dent ; but his case did not pass without many arguments for 
and against ; Mr. Holroyd was his counsel ; the courts were 
occupied with it several times in 1795 and 1796 ; his law es- 
penees were enormous, and would have been very serious to hiro, 
if he had lost the cause. 

Do you consider that the term of fourteen years is sufficient 
in aU cases ? — By no means ; I have stated before that fourteen 
yaars profitable exercise of any invention is sufficient ; the 
^cBfion is, when that profitable exercise will begin, and how 
anch previous loss and outlay is to be made up ; in aome iu- 
itutces it begins from the first ; in many instances it does not 
C&ke place at all during the term of fourteen years. In the case 
of Mr, Woolf's invention of working steam engin 
pmsure steam acting expansively (either in one o) 
Gnders.) there was no profitable exercise of that ii 
at least ten years out of the fourteen, and there v 
Ion incurred at the first, that the profit made dur 
four years never repaid it. 

Will yon explain what means it is necessary to resort to, in 
order to obtain an extension of a patent in this country 1 — That 
is only done by a specific Act of Parliament, which is very 
diScalt to obtain, and very expensive to solicit. 
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Are there many instances in which patents have been extetnl- 
edby that means? — Several; but they have iievcrbean extended, 
unless the inventor had the foresight to get them extended at 
an early period of the invention, when there was no opposition 
to them ; Mr. Watt would have found it difGciilt to have ob- 
tained his extension at a late period, or without the influence of 
MV. Boulton ; but at the time when they applied to Parliament 
Mr. Watt had revealed only the hcad.s of his invention, as they 
stand in what he called his apecificulion, but the means of ex- 
ecution, although fully made out, i-emained in bis own keeping ; 
it was a strange oversight, that Parliament did not insist upon 
his making a real speeification, when the extension was graubsd. 

Are you aware of any applications for extensions having been 
refused! — Yes, several; there was one recently withdrawn a 
few days ago ; Crosley's for a gas meter ; firamall's' for his 
locks, was withdrawn in the same way ; that was tantamoantCo 
a refusal', because the parties would uot have withdrawn their 
bills, if there had been any prospect of snceess. 

Would' you wish a discretionary power to be vested in some- 
body for extending patents t — That would he a very difficult 
subject ; those discretionary powers should be very carefully 
watched, or they would grow into very gross abuses very soon. 

in Prance, it is lodged in the Ciiambor of Deputies, is it 
not?^ — I beheveit is; the only proposition that occurs to me on 
the moment is, tbat if a proper and responsible commiGsion 
should be appointed, their recommendation to Parliament, 
(founded on due inquiry and on their report, with evidenee) 
might be very much attended to, so as to facilitate the obt^iug 
such Acta of extension. 

Vou would not think it desirable to vest that power in^ »ay 
other hand's than those of Parliament ? — I think not ; if it wwe 
vested in the Crown, it would soon grow into the saraeabuse 
ibat existed before the Statute of James the First. 

Does uot the law, as to the duration of patents, operate very 
UnequaUy upon different patentees? — Excessively so, almosMfl 
the inverse ratio of the merit and importance of the invcntioaL 
An important invention is only a source of expense and labour to 
the inventor during several years, till it is brought to bear TB17 
completely; and frequently the greater part of the time expirM 
before it is brought to bear at all. It often happens that tll9 
profit arising from the first escrcise of it, after it is brought M 
bear, will not repay the loss and expenses' which have bean oc- 
casioned in its first estublishmezit 

Can you give any instance of this oppressive operation of tltt 
law ? — Many ; Mr. Woolf*3 is a striking instance ; he carried 
on business to a loss for at least ten years of his patent, and 
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(bough be made prufit in the last four yi'ara, it did not pay the 
loss djiriug thu first period. The exteiisioD sbce ^veD to that 
ianentton is so imporCaut, that the esistence of deep roiiiing in 
Cornwall at this moment dopenda upop it. The difference in 
coat between the quantity of coals consumed by the engines now 
in ase (wbicb are all on Mr. Woolfs system,) and by an equal 
force ot engines, such as were in use before he went iuto Corowall 
inJ813,wouldabsorbtheprofitof all the deep mining that is now 
carried on in Cornwall. I think Mr. Woolf is more entitled to 
H public reward, for the services he has rendered, without any 
recompence, than any inventor who has ever been rewatded by 
Farliament. Mr. Croslcy, whose bill is just withdrawn, m 
utotber case; andMr. Eaton, who invented the self-acting mule 
to .put up by power. The establishment, and consequent pro- 
fitable exercise of many inventions when made complete, is 
ftften retarded and prevented by public prejudice, and ignorance 
of.tbejr true value ; also by the opposition of work-people, and 
the fear that they may mutiny in establishments where new in- 
.TCntions arc first practised. I could give many instances of 
faeb cases ; Mr. Raton's is a strong one ; the few machines that 
be niade, when I prepared his specification ten years ago, have 
continued in profitable use ever since, but no more can be get 
introduced. Also Mr. Morton, for whom Imade a specification 
in 1818, for a new s!ip to draw up shipSj in order to repair, in- 
itmd of a dry dock. 

Will yon state to the Committee what is the mode of pro- 
ceeding by a patentee wheu his patent is infriog-ed ? — lie must 
,(rait till he gets unquestionable evidence of the fact of in- 
Mogenieut, which is often a very great difiiculty. It facilitates 
the obtaining evidence to apply to the Court of Chancery ; but 
Uiitp hos got good evidence be had much better come to a 
xio;Ut of common law at once, without going first to Chancery. 
if ie wants to extract the truth from the party infringing, he 
nifty possibly learn something by bill and answer. 

is he has got evidence of the infringement, would not his 
Grat course be to obtain an i7ijunction ? — That is generally done 
lo obtain evidence ; if he has got evidence of the fact, the best 
course is to proceed at law. 

Is it not an object to obtain an injunction, with a view to have 
an account kept of the profits .' — That is the advice of most 
lawyers, but I never knew any practical good in it ; because I 
never saw any real damages awarded for by-gone infringemeols, 
or those committed before a patent right had been tried and 
decided by a court. 

.May not the patentee pursue one of two courses, he may 
Bed either by a bill of discovery, or he may apply for au 
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injunction ? — Yes ; in fact the Chancellor will grant an injuufli 
tinn ex parte, learing it to be maintained, or removed, aCcO^ 
ding to the answer of the defetidant. If the answer alleges ttif 
the patent is not good, the Chancellor directs au issne at coril 
inon law to try that fact, and in the mrautimc either remon 
the injunction, (leaving the parties to keep an account of IT 
practice they make of the invention while the right i 
tried ;) or if it is a gross case, he sometimes continaes the i| 
junction. After ohtaioing a verdict that the patent is goiq 
the Chancellor wonld award the damages : hut it is . 
a patent survives a trial, that I cannot tell you of any cases 'f| 
satisfying damages being really paid by decree of ChanCMJ* 
There is one now (the same Mr. Crosley before mentioned) who 
has got his patent safe through the Court of King's Bench ; it 
is Clegg'3 patent for gas apparatus, which I have before men- 
tioned, and he expects to get a great deal of damages for by- 
gone infringement ; but 1 doubt very much of his success, npoD 
the ground that the condemned infringers will say it was un- 
known whether this patent was good or not ; and therefore 
until that was known, they could not tell whether they might 
infringe it or not ; hence I expect nothing but nominal damages 
will be given. 

What is the course of defence usually made by the infringer 
of a patent? — The usual course (if unquestionable evidence is 
given of the infringement) is to contend that the patent is had in 

Have you kno' 
almost always pre 
patent, the grounds upon which a patent may be vitiated aresfl 



Supposing au incorrect specification has been made, what 
remedy have the public besides that of using the invention; 
have they any means of setting the patent aside ? — A sdre 
facias may be brought against a patentee, calling him into court 
to show why his patent shonld not be repealed, upon any ground 
of objection ; but it is a very expensive mode of proceeding, 
and it puts the parties opposed to the patent in the situation of 
plaintiffs, which is not often ihe best for them, and therefore 
they rarely resort to it. In the other case, several different 
defendants may attack him in concert, by infringing the patent 
in every quarter, andmaking a common purse to carry on the war, 
that is a mncb belter course for them, because if the patentee 
BQcceeds inoneaction,bemu3t then try another, till bis money is 
all gone, and he can scarcely ever keep his patent right alivi' 
to overcome them all. The few patents that have been sup- 
ported have been commonly sustained by collusion with the 
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igers themselves, after one trial has decided that the patent 
is not ahsolntely had, they combine with the patentee to allow 
them free use of the patent on moderate terms, aod then, hy 
making a coTnmon purse, they prosecute and suppress all new 
infringements : to effect that, they must keep up the appearance 
of law proceedings, hut defend themselTes so as to let the pa- 
tentee get a verdict, which is only shiim ; hut added to the 
common purse, it serves to terrify new infringers, who sre not 
allowed to have licences or practice at all, whereby the patent 
right becomes a close monopoly, instead of a general practice 
paying a small rent to the patentee. If patent rights were made 
more Bccnre in law, and by less expensive proceedings, it would 
not suit the interests of patentees to enter into encb eombina- 
fions, but, on the contrary, to promote the most extensive and 
openfnse of their inventions, under licences, at a moderate tax. 

When an incorrect specification is made, the remedy of the 
|>abtic, IB to use the invention and leave the patentee to his 
taaedy at law ? — Yes, and the remedy is the same when the 
patent is bad on any other ground. 

la not the remedy of getting a had patent set aside by scire 
facias, a very expensive one ? — It is. 

Do you consider a more easy mode of setting aside defective 
patents should he adopted? — I think they need nothing more 
than to let them die a natural death, which they do without 
any process at all. There is a long process laid down in some 
old law books, by which the patentee may be called upon to 
inrrender and bring his invalid patent into court, to have it 
cancelled, and to have the great seal torn from it ; but all that 
is qiute useless, and is never practised. 

Do yon think it would be right to allow patents to be sup- 
])orted for inventions which have become obsolete ? — At present 
if an invention has ever been known or in use in that part of the 
kingdom to which the patent extends, previous to the date of 
the patent, slight proof of that fact will set aside the patent ; 
the efficient revival of neglected and obsolete inventions I think 
ought to he encouraged as if they were new, hut that would 
require regulation. 

Can you set aside a patent on the ground that the inventor 
has not put his invention in practice, during the continuance of 
the patent? — That is the law in France, within two years, but 
in this country it is only inquired into by the Judges as a mea- 
sure of the merit and utility of the invention ; collaterally it 
operates, but not directly ; they assume that if an invention 
does not come into use, there is something wrong in it, and call 
npon the parties to show why it is not in use. The law requires 
that the invention shall be publicly hcnefictal, and if it is not 
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exoKfiiBed, Ihnt is prima /«nie eviileiice that it is apt puhlio| 
benaticia], aod the parties axa , called u])on to ahow the resBOM 
why it -was Dot exercised. 

Is it not the In-w with regard to patents, tliat you cannot 
take ad.vautage of the invention of a principle without de- 
-scribiug how thst principle ie to be exercised? — It is. Ttv 
patent eontaina a^roviRiDn.thiit no other person shall countw- 
ifett, imitate or Fcsemble the invention \ that is coDstrned iii'tl« 
icoiirts to ineau, IhRt they Ghall not lake the same principle, w^ 
lUee other means of cArryitig it iuto effect. JBnt if .the 'neir 
means used by infringers nre so superior, as to supersede Ae 
original altogether, then they are commonly allowed to be used, 
on the ground that they 'must necessarily be new inventionp, 
and not the patent one, which from its non-succcsB, must be 
defective. 

So that if in a specification you desnribe one mode of carry- 
.ing 'the .principle liuto practice, that patent would not covflr 
glher modes , by which the same principle might be carried into 
effect? — It would, if those other modes do not produce an; 
superior effect to the original mode; but if they are so »ery 
superior, as to supersede the original, they could not be stoppM 
,by the patent. That is the manner in which I have found the 
courts to proceed.; but it-may be easily imagined, in such mat- 
ters the courts will tie continually deceived in the facts ; aad 
, as, there is no declaratory lew, all inferences from precedents 
,of this nature are vary deceptive, because we cannot know upon 
.nhat^facts (real or assumed) the couit founded their decisions. 

Does u»t -this prohibition to take oat a patent for a prinoiplei 
lead to a great multiplicaUou of counts in the specification of 
aipatent ?^-It does ; and it is a. great trouble and difficulty in 
preparing a specification, because it is necessary to foresee a]l 
the varieties of modes of execution that may be given to tile 
invention, or principle, which is the essence of the patent rigbt. 
It is necessary, for the seunrity of the inventor, to describe 
ithem all, to preclude other pepple using them, and that the. in- 
ventor may have his choice of Shat way which future expanieMB 
will decide to be the best. 

Is not there another reason for multiplying those counts, 
namely, to blind the public, and not to let them know npm 
which of the practical methods it is, that the inventor really 
means to depeud ? — I think that is rarely the intention of in- 
ventors, because when they make' their specifications, they can- 
not know which is the best, for want of experience. They are 
alwaye accused of that intention in courts, and called upon to 
show the contrary, but it can very rarely be so, when the ape- 
ciiication is prepared by a professional man, who cau havem 
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motive of ceDcealmant, and who would lose his reputation if 
dw deecription proved deficient ; if he is deceived by a euunii>g 
iRVeutor, h« must be a veij ineompetout person. In Arkwrtght'a 
cBMj it was proved in evidence that he had deluded or o^'«r- 
niled' Che pereon he eioployed to draw his specification. 

Would not the allowing the patent to uover the pnndple, 
provided there were one good method descrihed of rarryiiiK the 
principle into effect, lead to a more precise and clear apeeifica- 
Hon f — ^Decidedly it would ; but if the patent were given (or 
tbe principle exclusively, it would be pernicious to the public, 
Ibkt «ther ioveiitorj should not he pennitled to wor)c upou tliat 
^nciple by other utethods of c)cec:ution, so as to produce n 
baCter result. 

You think that for a limited period, between the taking oi*t 
Hm patent and the inrolling the specification, the right ought to 
ODrar the principle of the invention? — Unquestionably during 
tli&t period, the inventor should have an entire right to all 
Ihtiso principles of which the beads are detailed in tbo first 
psper thaC is lod'ged, nud all possible applioatioas of them, iu 
(M^ar thet the inventor may have his choice, which application 
k will pursue in practice, iu order to specify them. Having 
ipMdfiod^ his right by patent must be contracted to what he has 
N-apecifiod, but leaving him full liberty to add supplements, 
Wtl^ dlereby keep' hia right always enlarged up to the fullest 
extent that be can maintain, hjr continuing his lubours. 

BwppOBlnf; a man falls upon the discovery of an cittipely new 
principle of science, such as the condensation of steam, and its 
apjiliGaiiou to mcGhanism, how would you propose to secure the 
adWaatage to the discoverer of that principle without precluding 
tka attempt at improvement by other persons ? — I do not uou- 
«dT« that patenta are or ought to be merely a recompense to 
the inventor for the merit he has displayed, in what Iwi has done 
prerious to the grant being made ; it is a sort of bargain, or a 
Imte gT»ited of some Bwal! portion of the public employment 
dttt is Hew, and hasi not hitherto been cultivated ;. that if tte 
Ittsee will go to work to bring the neiv iuveiitiou to bear, ho 
■halt have the benefit of working it for some certain tioae, 
which it is supposed will leave him a fair term, aftei; it la 
bffDUgbt into profitable eserciae ; bun if the lime, when property 
Oifloyed, does not allow that fair t«rm of profitable exerciBe, 
tlWa some exteusjoii' or recompcDie should be allowed, to qov«s 
tfe# daficicDcy. 

Supposing a person had discovered the principle of the con- 
totiTOtion of Steam, aa applicable to first movers, and had 
»ewly giTen, as Hie mode of carrying that Into effect, tUe Sntxa 
of the atmospheric engine ; do you think that his patent ought 
to have precluded Mr. Watt, during the eontmuance of fou^. 
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teen years, from applying for & patent for hia steam-engine tn'^l 
Certainly not ; but at the same time it is very unjogt to an in- 
ventor, that liecauBe he is superseded by some eucceasor, he 
should lose all benefit from Iur patent ; they ought to be al- 
lowed to go ou together, and the profit ought to be fairly divided 
between them according to their previous labours, and expenses 
not yet recompensed, und the share each ouc has had in obtain- 
ing the improved result ; neither ought to be stopped, the public 
ought to be served in all cases, and a recompense ought to be 
found for all those that have served the public. Sach cases 
are not likely to occur fVeq^uently iu great inventions, unless 
Tery long patent rights were established ; a term even of twenty 
years is barely sufficient to establish one such invention, much 
more to see it superseded by another. 

Supposing a person has discovered a principle, without in- 
veutiug any method of carrying it into effect, and subsequently 
some method of using that principle is invented by another per- 
son ; do you conceive that the person who has invented the 
method, should make some compensation to the person that has 
discovered the principle? — I think that he who has invented 
the method should be made to divide the advantage fairly with 
him who had before discovered the principle, because both 
parties have contributed to the public benefit ; they are in the 
relative situation of a landholder, and the farmer who cultivates 
his estate, — both should participate. 

How could you arrange the compensation ? — It could onlybe 
arranged by arbitration. 

In France, are not secret patents taken out ? — In France, the 
specifications are always kept secret, during the term of the 
patent, and even afterwards, when the government decide that it 
is adviseable to do so. The specification has sometimes been 
kept secret in this country, by express Act of Parliament. 

Do you know any instance of a secret patent being granted in 
England ! — Some specifications have been kept secret by spe- 
cific Acts of Parliament. In the interval between granting the 
patent and inrolling the specification, application is made to 
Parliament to suspend the operation of that clause in the pa- 
tent, whereby the specification is to be involled in the court of 
Chancery, and to order that the said specification shall not be 
made public ; Commissioners are appointed by the Act to take 
charge of the secret specification, to examine its su£Eciency, 
and to answer all legal questions concerning it, without disclo- 
sing the secret. 

Do you know upon what grounds the specification is kept se- 
cret ? — It is commonly upon the ground that the invention shall 
not get away to foreigners. 
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What is your opinion of the policy of such a provision ? — I 
think it is always improper, that there should be any thing like 
a secret specification, under any circumBtancca whatever. 

May it not operate unjustly ag'ainst individuals, who witfaont 
knowing any thing of it, may he expending large snms of money 
in endeavouring to carry the same thing into effect t Decidedly 
so; aud as a means of keeping our inventions from foroignera, 
it is the highest premium that can he offered to an inventor, t« 
go or send it abroad himself, because he will have no compe- 
tition in the foreign country, and can obtain a patent there ; it 
also offers a high premium to all the workmen to go abroad, 
who first get a knowledge of the invention (and who in that 
character, are for a time very important to both nations which 
ahall get their services, whereas if foreigners can get intelligibly 
written specification from the offices, for a small sum of money, 
they prefer setting their own men to work on such instructions, 
ta the expense of taking our workmen away ; or they do not 
begin at first, to seduce our workmen ; and after a time when 
they do begin, we have got several instructed, so that the loss 
of a few is not felt. I know practically, the evils which have 
been experienced from useful workmen being enticed abroad, in 
order, by their means, to steal secret inventions, of which they 
possessed an exclusive knowledge : the best remedy for it, was 
to take out a patent in France, and I was sent there to solicit 
the patent, and thus prevent their exercising the invention there, 
after they had stolen it. That French patent has one of the 
most complete specifications I ever made; it is in the French 
language, and is now deposited in Paris ; but no specification 
of the same iuventiou cxisti) in England, or in English. After 
that French patent was so obtained, a very considerable manu- 
factory was established under it there by Englishmen ; but the 
origin of the measure was to prevent seduction of workmen, 
which would never have happened, (or at a later period when it 
would have been of no sonsequence.) if foreigners could have 
got a specification freely from our patent offices, they would 
have set their own men to work on it by preference. 

Does not the claim of originality, with respect to a single 
minor point which is not original, vitiate the whole patent? — 
It does. 

Do you not think that that is very impolitic ? — It is a most 
excessive hardship and injustice, and every way impolitic; the 
reason for it is, that so long as patents are granted merely upon 
the request of the inventors, and whilst they are left at liberty 
to specify what they please, if there were not some limiting pe- 
nalty of that sort, they would put inventions ad infinitum into 
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their Bpedfications, for the chaDcc, that if oul' hook did not 
catch, aoothcr raight. 

Do not you think that the proper course would be to set aside 
that part which is not original ? — Decidedly, that is justice ; 
and yet it should not be allowed to the inventors to put an un- 
limited number of inventiouB into their specifications ; hut the 
practice of leaving them to their own discretion, under the pe- 
nalty of setting aside their whole patent, becau<te they have ex- 
ceeded jtist bounds (which bounds are not defined) is both im- 
juBt and impolitic. 

(To be conlittued,) 
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Braithwaite and Ericsson Fire extinguishing Steam- 
Engine. 
There are occasionally projects in mecheDical aeii 
which, though founded upon correct principles, appeaf' 
at first sight impracticable, because at variance with some 
preconceived notions which we have long entertained. 
Under this description of inventions may be ranked the 
fire extinguishing engine of Messrs. Braithwaite and Erics- 
son. For the very idea of lighting a furnace, and getting 
up the steam to high pressure for working an engine on 
the first discovery of an accidental conflagation, seems to 
involve such an expense of time and labour as to indues 
a conviction of its absurdity from the reasonable proba- 
bility that the flames vrould have destroyed a considerable 
mass of property before the means of extinguishing them 
could be brought into action, yet such is the ingenious 
construction of this engine, and tlie facilities tvhich it 
afford, of being quickly brought into operation on any 
emergency, that we really consider it an important acqui- 
sitiou to our previously existing means of protection, 
feel persuaded that a dispassionate considerations of 
capabilities and powers will obtain for it that extensi 
piiblie approval which it unquestionably merits, 
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Plate IX. is a longitudinal elevatiou of th« uigins, 
irbicb is one of high pressure, intended to exert the 
power of six horses. It consists of two cylinders placed 
horLfontally, the one being the steam cylinder of seyeo 
inches in diameter; the other, the water pump, of six and 
a half inches in diameter, with a. stroke of sixteen inches, 
The steam and water pistons are connected by being 
aSxed to one rod, and consequently receive a simtiltane- 
oas action, by the rod working through stuffing boxes at 
(he end of each cylinder; which rod, by its horizontal 
action, forms its own parallel motion, the stuffing boxet 
serving as guides. 

The principal feature of novelty in this engine, and the 
one by which its extraordinary powers have been so suc- 
cessfully developed is the boiler, for which Messrs. Braith- 
waite and Ericsson have obtained a patent, (see vol. iv. 
p. 188, Second Series of our Journal) which is con- 
structed on the same principle as the boiler of the 
"Novelty*' Locomotive Engine, exhibited on the Liver- 
pool and Manchester Railway in the autumn of last year. 
By the use of this boiler a very rapid generation of steam 
is obtained — a considerable saving in the expense and 
consumption to fuel is effected ; and the weight and size of 
the carriage much leas than could have been made by any 
other construction of boiler. An apparatus is attached, 
for the purpose of forcing the heated air through the 
flues of the furnace, and for creating a very rapid 
and effectual combustion. The other parts of the machine 
consist of the necessary water and mercurial guages for 
safety, and for the regulation of the operative parts of the 
engine ; force pump for supplying the boiler with water, 
safety valves, &c. &c. 
Having now described generally the mechanical ar- 
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rang^meot of the engine, we proceed to detail i 
nutely its various operative parts ; a, ia a frame o 
mounted on springs, to which are attached the running 
wheels, (which ace made of iron on Mr. Theodore Jones's 
patent principle) this frame supports an inner one of iron, 
carrying- the cylinders and the principal working parts of 
the engine. At one end of the frame will be seen the 
steam chamber b, on the top of whicli is the safety valve 
c, and a box or hopper d, for supplying the furnace e, with 
fuel : from the upper part of the furnace flues are carried 
in a horizontal direction, occupying the inner part of the 
boiler f, through which flues the heated air is forced at 
a very rapid rate, and after imparling its caloric to the 
water in the boiler, escapes through the bent pipe or 
chimney g. 

Steam is admitted into the cylinder h, by turning the 
cock in the pipe /, through the passage j, the slide in 
which is actuated by a cross head fixed on the piston rod 
k, giving motion to a lever /, which lever also works the 
force pump m, and blowing apparatus, concealed in the 
boot of the diving box n. On the axle of the hinder 
wheel, which is an escentric o, which, as the engine is 
proceeding to a fire, gives motion to a lever connnected 
with the blowing apparatus by which steam is generatQ 
previous to the engine being put in operation : this ap^ 
ratus can be worked by hand if necessary, and be detachjl 
in an instant from the operative parts of the engine ; p^ 
a double action water-pump, the bucket of which is i 
tached to one end of the piston rod k ; there are t^ 
suction pipes, one of which is seen at g, through which 
the water passes to the pump, where it ia forced into the 
air vessel r, through the passages s, and discharged 
through the nozzle t, to which the hose and fire andpd| 
is attached. This engine has only two nozzles, but i 
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iber proportionate to the power of the engine may be 
provided, therehy doing- the work of a corresponding 
number of engines on the ordinary construction ; u, is a 
pipe for carrying off the waste steam from the cylinder A, 
sod V, is the box for containing the fuel, &c. which also 
serrea aa a seat for the assistant engineer attending the 
furnace; w, ia the mercurial gauge, &c. We next proceed 
lo describe the operation of the engine, which is as fol- 
lows : — On the alarm of a fire being given, while the 
hones are being attached, the engineer supplies the 
boiler with the necessary quantity of water by the force 
pump m, which, as will be seen, is provided with a hand 
lever for the purpose ; thb done, he feeds the furnace 
through the hopper d, and should thehorses not be ready, 
proceeds to work the air forcing apparatus, with the lever 
beforementioned ; immediately on the engine starting, the 
excentric and its lever works this apparatus, and most 
probably before the engine arrives at its destination, the 
steam is got up to the pressure necessary to put it in full 
operation, for that object is generally accomplished in 
the space of eighteen minutes, the management of the 
engine being so very simple, any person at all acquainted 
with the nature of a steam engine will at once perceive 
that it requires but one engineer to attend to the steam 
cocks, &c. and an assistant to give his attention to the 
furnace, force pump, &c. : in fact, on one or two late 
occasions it has been saccessfiilly worked by one hand 
only. 

The effect produced by this engine has been fully de- 
monstrated by various experimenfci which have been made 
with it, and is as follows : — through a branch pipe, with 
an opening of seven eighths of an inch in diameter, 9,000 
gallons of water (about forty tons) were delivered per 
»ur to an elevation of ninety feet; through two jets, 
ith an opening of three fourths of an inch in diameter> 
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fifty tona per hour were thrown to aa eleration c 
sixty feet ; and, od a calm day, with a seven-eighth'r 
aperture, the water has been thrown as high even as 140 
feet, which is sufficient to reach the top of the highest 
buildings ; but might be much further extended by the 
use of an engine of greater power than the present. 

Before closing our notice of this ingenious piece of 
mechanism, we cannot help offering a few remarks on the 
utility of such an engine, not only as regards the metro- 
polis, but also the principal commercial and manufactur- 
ing towns throughout the kingxlom, where much valuable 
property is frequently destroyed, as well from the in- 
adequacy of the supply of th^ water, as from the insuf- 
ficiency of the power applied to engines constructed on 
th» ordinary principle : this has been particularly evident, 
where the fire has originated at the top of a high building, 
Huch as the warehouses of our docks, and the immense 
factories of Manchester, Leeds, &c. At the same time, we 
tbii^ that the inventors are deserving of the public patro- 
nage for the ingenuity which has been displayed in the 
ariangement of the various parts of the apparatus, and for 
the spirited manner with which they have come forward 
on many late occasions to give then- voluntary assistance 
m endeavouring to save the lives and property of their 
fellow -erealurea. We understand that the Dock Com- 
pany of Liverpool, aware of the inability of the present 
engines to extinguish fires at the upper or even middle 
part of their high warehouses, and ^ith a laudable aeal 
for the encouragement of British ingenuity and industry, 
have given the inventors an order for one of a much 
greater power, viz. fifteen horses, which will throw up Bt 
aa inunense height, a quantity of water almost incrediU 
and we hope that the other leading towns of this li 
nill Qot be long in following their example. 
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Po Matthew Bush^ of DalDonarch Print Field, near Bonhill 
b; DunbartoD, North Britain, calico printer, for his having- 
inrented certain improvements in machinery, or apparatus 
f9T printing calicoes and other fabrics. — Sealed 24th May. 

5 months. 

To John Holmes Bass, of Hatton Garden, in the county 
qf, Middlesex, Gentleman, for his having invented certain 
improvements in machinery for cutting corks and bungs. — 
3d June, 6 months. 

To John Levers, of New Radford Works, near the town 
of Nottingham, in the county of Nottingham, lace machine 
maker, for his having invented or found out certain im- 
provements in machinery for making lace, commonly 
called bobbin net. — Bth June, 6 months. 

To George Vaug-han Palmer, of the parish of Saint 
Peter, in the city of Worcester, artist, for his having in- 
-Vented a machine to cut and excavate earth. — 8th June, 
9 moDths. 

To William Tutin Haycraft, of the Circus, Greenwich, 
doctor of medicine, for his having invented or found out 
certain improvements in steam engines. — 11th June, 

6 months. 

To Thomas Bruntou, of the Commercial Road, Lime- 
bouse, in the county of Middlesex, merchant, and Thomas 
John Fuller, of the same place, civil engineer, for their 
having found out and invented an improved mechanical 
power, applicable to machinery of different descriptions. — 
IMh June, 6 moDths. 
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7*o.Wllliam Church^ of Birmingham, in the county of 
Warmck, Gentleman, fdr his having invented certain 
improvements in Buttons, and in the machinery or 
npparaius for manufacturing the same. — [Sealed 
26th March, 1829.] 

The subject of this patent for making buttons is an im- 
provement upon a former invention communicated by the 
present Patentee to Thomas Tyndall, gentleman (see 
Vol III. of our present Series, page 126.) In the for- 
Q^ instance it was proposed to manufacture a peculiar 
kaid of button, resembling the ordinary silk buttons used 
o&men^s coats ; which object was effected by the rotation 
tf a shaft, that actuated all the parts of the mechanism 
for collecting and combining the materials, and discharged 
^ button in a finished state. 

^01,. V. SlOONO SiRlBf . K K 
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Hig-hly ingenious as this apparatus must '. 
pearecl to every inspector, yet there were parts posBea- 
sing' considerable coiinilication, which rendered the per- 
formance of the machine less complete, and more easily 
deranged than was consistent with its certain and effective 
operation. To remedy lliese defects, to improve the 
articles produced, and to simplify the mechanism, has 
been theobjectofthc inventor, and these hehasaccompIishBil 
with great ingenuity in the machine we are about to in- 
troduce to our readers, in tvhich the general constructioD 
is nearly the same as in the former, but the details of tha 
mechanism, and their mode of acting are considerably 
different. The following is the ■■ 

SPECIFICATION: H 

" My improvements in buttons, and in the machinery 
or apparatus for manufacturing the same, consists in cer- 
tain variations from, and additions to, a contrivance and 
apparatus for making buttons, for which (in consequence 
of a communication made by mo when residing abroad,) 
a patent was granted to Thomas Tyndall, of Birmingham, 
Esquire, dated the 4th day of December, 1827, a speci- 
fication of which was duly inrolled in the office of the 
Rolls Chapel, and to that specification I refer, as exhi- 
biting the principles on which I manufacture buttons. 
My present improvements on the former machine consist 
of the following particulars ; viz. ist, in the mechanism 
and method by which the shells or foundations of the 
buttons are prepared ; 2nd, in a mode of makings a Qjl^ 
hiud of eha:nk for the backs of buttons ; that is, the ^j^M 
ohinery or apparatus for forming the said shanks ; ^^| 
the contrivancce by which the florentine, or other tn^^ 
terial for covering the face of the button is conducted 
into the machine i 4thly, the apparatus for gathering u 
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Ike edges of the florentine over the shell previously to 
attaching the shank piece ; and, 5thly, the mode by 
iriiich the vfheels are driven, that carry the several parts of 
tbe button, for formingit and putting it together ; the par* 
ticulars of which said irnprovementa, are fully set out in 
the drawings hereto annexed, and will be clearly understood 
by the following description thereof L the similar letters 
of reference pointing out corresponding parts in all the 
figures. 

Plate X. Pig, 1, is a front view of the complete machine 
for making buttons with the present improvements at- 
tached, fig. 2, is an end view of the same, taken at the left 
band of fig. 1. The power by which the machinery is to 
be driven, must be applied to the horizontal shaft a, A, 
which may be by hand or by a rigger and band from a 
steaui engine, or other first mover, and governed by a 
fly-wheel. — Upon the said shaft, a bevel wheel b, is fixed, 
taking into a similar wheel c, at the lower end of the short 
vertical shaft d, having a crank ij, at its upper extremity. 
Prom this shaft d, arises the impelling power, which ac- 
tuates the carriages that feed in the materials of which 
dke button is to be constituted. 

" On the top of a sliding standard, F, is mounted H 
pair of spring claws g, which are intended to hold the 
sheet of thhi metal, that the shells or foundations of th« 
buttons are to be made from ; by the action of cutting 
discs in the manner hereafter described. Another sliding 
standard ii, carries a similar pair of claws i, holding the 
sheet of metal, out of which the other difics are to be cut 
foi forming the shank pieces, that is, the back part of the 
button and its sliank. At the opposite side or back of thd 
machine represented in 6g. 3, the roller K, is placed car- 
rying the florentine or other material, for covering Hh 
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faces of Ihe buttons, Thia roller is suspended on pivots 
bearing in the sliding frame l, l. 

" A representalionof the parts of the mechaniam laying 
on the table of the machme, is shewn in the plan or hori- 
zontal view, at fig. 4, which will explain the movements 
of the several racks, pinions, and catches, connected with 
the feeding apparatus, above alluded to, 

" The rotation of the crank e, causes the lever o, 
(see fig. 4) to vibrate, which moves the catch p, to and fro, 
and (his catch taking into a rack q, affixed to Ihc sliding 
frame or carriage l, at every stroke of the lever, movi 
the rack Q, and also the sliding frame l, the distance -4 
one tooth. The sliding of this frame, causes the raek.l 
affixed to it, to drive a pinion, s ; at the back end of tl 
shaft T, which shaft (though represented broken in fig. 4 
crosses the table of the machine, and has two other piniol 
attached to its opposite extremity, severally taking into U 
racks v, and u, fised to the sliding plates, to which fl 
standards f, and h, with the feeding apparatus, are a 
tached. 

" Thus it will be perceived that the rotation of ti 
crank e, through the intervention of the lever o, and pi 
p, moves the sliding bar l, for feeding in the florentii 
and this sliding bar by its rack b, drives the pmion a 
shaft s, T, which by means of the pinions and racks v, 
moves the feeding apparatus for supplying tlie two shei 
of metal, out of which the shells, and also the shank pie^ 
of the buttons are to be made. 

" Let it now be supposed that the sheet of metal 1 
forming the shells is held in the claws g, and ps 
through Ihe slit of Ihe punch box w, where the disc is' 
be cut out. In a similar way the other sheet of metal j 
making the shanks is held in the clawa i, and past 
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I ftrough the slit in the punch box x, for the same purpose. 

" The constructions of the cutters, for puDchtng out the 
•ihca for the shells and for the shank pieces beinj,' similar, 
though slightlyditferent in size, are shewn in section, in the 
detached figure 5 ; «, is a pin passed through the lever b, 
Add throug-h the standard c, fixed on the plate d, seen ia 
fig- 2. 

" To one end of the lever b, ia attached the rod e, which 
rod extends downwards, and is connected at hottom to 
the tappet lever J", hanging in the staple g. This Iever_/", 
is acted upon by the cam wheel h, on the main shaft a ; 
hence, as the cam A, goes round, the tappet lever f, is 
raised, which lifts the rod c, and the tail of the lever b, 
and thereby depresses the punch at the reverse end of the 
lever, by which means the disc of metal is cut out of 
the plate. 

■' The particular coDBtniction of this punch is shown by 
the sectional figure 5; w, is the punch box before men- 
tioned, in which there is a slit for admitting the sheet of 
metal edgeways. The cutting punch i, is "a cylindrical 

II tabe of steel, which being depressed by the action of 
tj^e lever 6, in the manner above described, punches or 
Ofts out against the lower cutter _;', a disc from the metal 
dKet ; which disc by the cutter is forced down into the 
ncess of y. There is a plunger k, acting within the cutting 
tqbe i, which is connected to a lever I, mounted on an 
axle in the standard c; the reverse end of this lever I, is 
attached to a rod m, passing down within the rod e, to the 
earn A, where a tappet lever, similar to /', and working 
wilhin it, is acted upon by the cam directly after the disc 
tias been cut, and causes the punch to push the disc 
'tiirough the recess k, or drawing block _;', and turnup 
the edges, (technically called drawing through) and de- 
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posit the sbell tluis ftirmed in one of the recesses of th« 
carryings wheel n 

" The discs for the shank pieces, which are not qult« so 
large as those for tlie shells, are cut and drawn thr^ugii 
by similar means to those last described. The punch 
box for cutting- the shank piecr^s, is shown at o, in Gga, 
1 and 2, and p, is the hollow rod, carrying the cutter witli 
the plung'cr within, which are actuated by the tappet 
levers q, worked by a corresponding^ cam wheel on the 
main shaft. These discs are also deposited in one of th| 
carrier wheels r, ready to be conducted through the ma- 
chine, for the further manipulation of the buttoo, u 
described in the former specification. 

" Fig. G, represents the system of carrier wheels, u 
seen horizontally detached from the other parts of thf 
machine, of which there arc two more than in the for- 
mer inrention, n, and r, designed as above said, for 
receiving and conducting the shells and shank pieces. 
These carrier wheels are mounted on a vertical sba^' 
driven by toothed gear below. 

" In my present method of forming the shank of 
button, the shank piece is conveyed to the several punclwe 
by the carrybig wheels, as in the former specification.^ 
Suppposing the shank piece to be deposited in the car- 
rier wheel T, at the hole No. I, after three movements of 
the machine, it will arrive at the situation of No. 4, which 
is immediately under a hole in the wheel s ; at this ticne 
the first pair of dies come into operation, for piercing and 
raising a cross, which is to form the shank. Represeuta* 
tions of these dies are shewn in several figures, partly; 
section, (one quarter size in the plate.) 

" Fig. 6, shews the first pair of dies, by which the pi 
of metal is pierced in the form of a cross, and raised spl 
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licaUy. When the ahaok piece haa prooeedad on to the 
MXtfita^e, No. 5, a pair of nipperaare applied for the pur- 
pvoe of rounding' the etigea of one of the bars of the cross 
urn Bhaok. These nippers are connected to one of the de- 
scending punches, and are shewn detached at fig. 7- The 
nippers a, a, are held wit)iin the hollow punch, their chaps 
being kept open by a spring, until they hare embraced the 
cross b, and a wedge piece above them acting between the 
tails of tlie nippers, causes them to close and piach the bar 
of the shank into a round or wire like form. The wedge 
piece is depressed by jointed levers, c, d, as seen in fig. 8, 
md are connected to the perpendicular rod w, as shewn 
in fig. 3, which rod is acted upon by the rotatory cam ar, 
on the main shafL The nest movement of the machine 
brings tiie shank piece to the situation. No. 6, where a si- 
milar pair of nippers, actuated by the same levers and rod 
pinch up the other bar of the cross shank and the finishing 
touch is given to the shank at the hole No. 7, where the 
dies fig. 8, are brought into action by the means above 
■tatfid. 

" The mode of working the punches in my present ma- 
otuDC, is very similar to that described in the former spe- 
dficBtion above referred to, that is the upper series of 
pHBches are fixed to the upper moveable block y, t, and 
the lower series of punches to the lower moveable block 
]> a, which are slidden up and down, by the side rods con- 
sented to the cranks on the main rotatory axle a, a, by 
means of which movements, the corresponding punches 
tmd difia, sliding through the guide platen, are brought to- 
gether for the purpose of giving the required impression 
ia forming and putting together the several parts of the 
bntton. 

" The discs of fiorentine, orother materials for covering 
tike faces of the buttons, are cut out of the piece simul- 
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taneousljr with the metallic discs, but at the opposite 
lide or back of the machine. The florentine, as befors 
stated, 19 rolled upon the roller k, and is passed between 
the drawing, rollers into the slit of the punch box y, 
where the cutter, constructed as described in the formefi 
specification, is brought down, and made to cut out ti 
disc of florentine, through the agency of the levers ai 
rods z, z, z, z, at the lower extremity of which ia-i 
tappet lever, acted upon by a cam wheel id the cento! 
of the main shaft. 

" It will now be necessary to refer to the former [ 
of this specification, iu which the lateral movements o 
the standards of the feeding apparatus p, u, and L, i 
are described as being effected by the rotation of IJi 
pinions, severally taking into the racks v, u, and R, as 
it will be aeen that the sheets of metal for forming tfa 
shells and the shanks of the buttons, and also the florei 
tine for covering them, are by those means progressivd 
slidden alon^ through their respective punch boxes, aa 
the discs cut therefrom for the purposes and in the wii 
above described. , 

" Let.it be supposed that a series of discs have I: 
cut from the end of each of the sheets of metal, \ 
from the piec of fl.orentiiie, in straight rows, it ntf 
becomes necessary to advance the sheets and pieces foj 
wardand to traverse them back again, laterally in order | 
cut another row of discs from each, the contrivance f^ 
which is shewn in tigs 3j and 4. 

- " When the rack Q, has slidden to nearly the end of i 
range, a tappet, fixed to the rack, comes against | 
enclined plane on the side of the piece f, and pushf 
it into the situation shewn by dots, the object of tfaj 
movement is, that at the next revolution of the crank'H 
the end of the lever o*. at, g, may strike against t 
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end of the piece f, and cause it to throw the three 
armed lever h, into the situation shewn by dots. This 
movement of the lever h, allows the spring; catch i, 
to fall into the teeth of the rack q, and at the same 
lime withdraws the spring catch p, from the rack, Tlie 
rotation of the crank e, in actuating the levers, now causes 
the rack q, and also the carriage with the florentine, to 
traverse back again ; but simultaneously with the last 
charge, the tappet e, strikes against an encUned plane 
oil the catch rod k, and presses it back, as shewn by 
dots, so that as the lever o, vibrates, a pin at its end 
now takes hold of the hook of k, and draws the catch 
rod along, which moves the lever and click (1), and 
causes the ratchet wheel m, to be driven forward one 
tooth. 

" At the upper extremity of the perpendicular shafts n, 
to which the ratchet whet;l m, is affixed. There is a 
broad wheel taking into a similar wheel o, on the hori- 
zontal shaft (p), extending along' the bock of the floren- 
tine carriage. This wheel o, is coulined by a bracket, 
and allows the shaft p, to slide through it from end to 
end, being locked together by a feather key. 

" The occasional movements of the shafts n, and p, 
are communicated by means of toothed gear q, to the 
feeding; rollers, r, (see fig. 3), by which means the edge 
of the florentine is advanced after cutting each range. 

In order to set up or advance the sheets of metal after 
cutting each range of discs for the shells and shank 
pieces, a toothed wheel s, is placed in the middle of the 
upper feeding roller, which lakes into a toothed wheel 
sliding on the shaft t. This shaft is therefore driven 
simultaneously with those employed in feeding the flo- 
rentine, and their being two pinions of difl'erent diarae- 
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ters fixed tu this shaft, taking into racks v, v, and u, i 
which racks are connected to the feeding' apparatus hf 
being attached to the carrisg'eR of the claws g and I, the; 
sheets of metal are consequently drawn in when required;!^ 

" The train of toothed gear which drives the carrie 
actuated by a crank wheel, w, on the shaft d, see tig. \^ 
This wheel takes into a peculiarly formed star wheel, Xj 
which is shewn in two positions, upon an enlarged scal^ 
at figs. 8 and 9, 

" By reference to the former specification, the mode d 
gathering in the edges of the florentine over the shell d 
the button will be perceived. I now perform that objeA 
in the manner shewn in tigs. 10 and 1 1. The apparali4|| 
consists of two very thin plates of steel, sliding upoi 
each other. They are mounted in brass frames, aU 
placed between the two central carrier wheels, as sheirri 
at y, y, in fig. 5. A peculiarly formed hole is mad 
each plate, the ends of each hole being circular, but (fj 
different diameters, so that when the plates are slidden j 
one direction, a circular aperture of about an inch j 
formed, and when they are slidden in the opposite dire^ 
tion, the aperture is contracted. This movement is ^ 
fected by the crank levers z, z, acted upon by one cb| 
wheel on the main shaft. Previous to these gatherQf 
coming into action, the shell and with it, the disc of flu 
rentine beneath, is driven into one oT the holes of ih 
lower carrier wheel, as described in the former specifJcDfl 
lion, by which tlie edges of the florentine are thrown uai 
round the shell, and beingthus inclosed within the whed 
they are conveyed under the aperture of the gathcreiii 
where, by the next operation of the lower punch they «« 
raised up, and the edges of the florentine brought througj 
the gatherers, which are then draw^i so as to contract ()M 
hole and bring the edges of the florentine into a siu^ll 
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eompass. At this time the punch with the shank piece 
descends upon the gatherers, and the aperture of the 
gatherers now opening, allows ihe shank to be pressed 
ioto the hollow shell, carrying the edges of the florentine 
io with it, which becomes sound and firmly fixed by the 
last operation of the punch." — Inrolled in the Roll's 
Chapel office y September, 1829. 

Specification drawn by Mr. Newton. 



to Joshua Bates, of Bishops gate-street Within, in the 

'' City of London, Merchant , in consequence of a com* 

' munication made to him by a certain Foreigner residing 

abroady being in the possession of a new process or 

method of whitening Sugars, — [Sealed 1st August,' 

1829.] 

The process of whitening sugars, specified under this 
patent, is a method of applying clear water so as to per- 
colate through sugars, when either in a crystal state in the 
coilical pots, after boiling, &c. or in the raw state, for the 
purpose of removing the colouring matter which is con- 
tained between the particles and crystals of the sugars, 
and is intended to be used instead of the usual method of 
claying, which is well known to possess many disadvan- 
tages. After describing the usual method of claying 
sugars, in order that the purport of his invention may be 
perfectly understood, the Patentee states that instead of 
using the * batter' of pipe clay and water, as in common he 
used, pans made of unglazed earthenware, and of a porous 
nature, (of the kind wine coolers are usually made), 
which pans are filled with clear water, and are placed 
upon the .sugar in the conical mould pots, the water being 
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allowed to percolate throug-h the interstaces cf l^i 

pans, and through the sugar, for the purpose of remo' 
the colouring' matter m a more even ami regular nianni 
than from the pipe-clay as in common ; the pans are to be 
made of the same shape as the base or largest part of the 
conical pots, and maybe made so as to nearly fill them, bat 
this is not necessary, as a half inch space may be left 
between the outside of the pan and tlie inside of the conioal 
pot. In Plate Xl, fig. 12, is a plan view, and fig. 13, 
a section of that shaped pan, which the patentee re- 
commends, that is with the sides a little inclining 
inwardB,*a3 it may be more readily moved from place to 
place, but the pans may be niade with the sides perpen- 
dicular, as in figs. 14 & 15; then the patentee recommends 
that they should have two handles projecting upwards,' 
shewn in the figure. The advantages which this met] 
poasesses over the common mode of claying are, thatthi 
workman can continue the process of whitening until com- 
pleted, without being obliged to move the pans, and o&n- 
sequently save the time takeo up in removing the various 
layers of clay hatter, and that the supply of water is more 
regular than from the clay, which, when first put on, gives 
out much more water than after it has been draining some 
time ; and also that the sugar is not liable to be injured 
by the clay getting among it, or receiving a disagre«abli 
taste or odour, which it is apt to get from clay which 
been used several times. For whitening raw sugars in 
conical shaped pots in common use, the patentee statt 
that there is a great difficulty in getting the water to per- 
colate through the sugar in an even and regular manner, 
as the water will make its way through it where least rasii 
anee Is offered, and consequently tjic process is 
imperfect, to obviate which the patentee uses shallO' 
pofs, ivhich ail' divided into several conical comparlmt 
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each haying its own drip hole. One shaped pot, the bottom 
part of which is divided into seven compartments^ each 
hiTing a drip hole, is shewn in section, in fig. 16, and a 
]to view, looking in the mouth in fig. 17. Fig. 18, is a sec- 
tion of another pot, the hollow of which is divided into 
a greater number of small compartments, each having its 
own drip hole ; by the use of these shaped pots the pa- 
teiltee states that he is enabled to get rid of the colouring 
tnatter more readily, and with less injury to the grain or 
eljitals of the sugar. The patentee of course intends to 
me the pans containing the clear water before described 5 
and he also states that the flow of water through the 
pores of the pans can be increased or retarded by having 
pans made of more or less porous material, or by putting 
HbsA or other materials into the bottom of the pans with the 
walur, tind thus retard its escape through the pan, and also 
tlialthe conical mould pots may be quite filled with sugar, 
as it is not necessary to leave the space unoccupied which 
istaken up by the layer of day and water in the com- 
mon process of claying." — [^Inrolled in the Inroltnent 
Office, February, 1830.] 



To William Prior, of Albany Road, Cambetwell, in 
the county of Surrey ^ Gentleman, for his having in^ 
vented or discovered certain improvements in the 
construction and combination of Machinery, for se^ 
curing, supporting, and striking the top-masts and 
top' gallant -masts of Ships and other vessels. — [Sealed 
llth April, 1829.] 

SPECIFICATION. 

" Ht improvements in the construction and combination 
of machinery for securing^ supporting, and striking the 
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top-masts and top-gutlaiit-mafits of sliips and other ve| 
sels, consists in thti novel construction of an appar.- 
be employeil in place of the fid, usually applied to ibl 
purpose, which apparatus contains either a sliding or< 
swinging: holt, worked by a cam or excentric roller. Tl( 
two kinds of bolt with the rotatory cam are shewo in t 
several figuies in Plate XI, 

Fig'. 1, represents the parts in operation; a,isthetop-intt 
shewn partly in section, which is supported by thettb 
gliding bolts, b b. The bolts slide in sockets or carriagi 
resting upon the tressels c, c, and their points being pre 
jected forward into recesses in the sides of the mast, '^ 
shewn in this figure, support it as long as the bolls 6 
prevented from sliding back, but when the bolls ar«= 
lowed to recede, as in figure 2, then the mast loses ^ 
support] and slides down between the tressels. 
particular feature of novelty in this invention is the contHj 
vance whereby the bolt is retained in its place, which U 
by means of a cam or executric roller, d. Part of the 
roller is made cylindrical, and concentric with its axle, 
which fits into a segment-formed recess at the back p 
of the bolt, and while the concentric part of the rolld 
bears against the recesn, the bolt is prevented from i 
ceding, and consequently the mast is supported a 
I. On turning the roller d, round by a hand spike,-^ ^ 
or by a winch to be applied to its axle, or by any oth) 
suitable eontricance, the executric port cif the roller I 
broughta^ninstthereceas behind the bolt, as at fig. 2, aBJ 
the resistance being thus removed, the weight of the mdj 
bearing upon the points of the bolts, causes them to ellqj 
back, and allow the mast to descend as in the ac 
striking. 

" Fig. 3, shows a horizontal representation of the c 
trees and tressels, vvilh ihe top-masi, n, cut acros' 
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section at the aperture where the points of the bolts enter ; 

the bolts 6,6, being* projected forward as in figure 1. 

Figure 4, is a similar representation of the cross trees and 

tressels, the bolts being- withdrawn, and the mast sliding* 

down as in ligure 2. In order to guide the bolts with 

certainty, a groove is cut in the upper part of each bolt, 

as^hewn by dots in figures I and 2, for the purpose of 

reaeiviDg a concentric rib, carried round the exeentric 

pari oi the cam, but I deem this rib and groove of little 

importance. 

"My other contrivance, consisting of swinging bolts, 
is shewn in the drawings at figs. 5, 6, 7, and 8. In fig. 5, 
as to fig. 1, a, is the top-mast, 6, 6, the boUs, swinging on 
pivots or axles, mounted in carriages, supported on the 
tressels, c, c. The exeentric rollers, d, d, act against 
segment recesses at the backs of the swinging bolts, 6, 
which confine them, and cause their points to support the 
mast, as in fig. 5. On turning the cam rollers round by a 
band spike or other contrivance, the exeentric part of the 
cam comts against the bolt, thereby releases it, when the 
weight of the mast bearing on the points of the bolts, 
causes them to descend, and the mast slides down as in 
fig. 6. The two horizontal views, figs, 7 and 8, represent 
the swinging bolt in the two positions, similar to the 
sliding bolt in figs. 3 and 4. 

" Having described the construction of my improved 
apparatus for securing, supporting, and striking the top- 
toasts and top-gatlant-masts of ships, &c. I wish it to be 
uiMierstood that the particular feature of this invention, 
sod that which I exclusively claim under the above 
recited Letters Patent, is the cam or exeentric roller for 
bolding or releasing the bolt, whether the same be ap- 
plied to a sliding or a swinging bolt." — [Inrolled in the 
ttoUs Chapel Office, October, 1829.] 

Specification drawn by Mr. Newtpn. 
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To Samukl Brooking, Esq- of Plymovth, in the Couitt^ 
of Devon, a Rear Admiral in our Royal Navy, for 
his having invented a nertain turning or slipping Fi^^ 
for securing and releasing the upper Masts of &m^k 
and Vessels.~[Sea\ed 6th May, 1828.]! ^H 

The slipping or turning tid, despribed by the Patentee, in 
his specification of this patent is, a rod or bar of iron, or 
other metal, or hard wood, placed iniDiediately over the 
central cross tree, and is made to turn in bearing's, which 
are bolted upon the two tresaal Irees, hav-ing a flat sur- 
face for a part of the heel of the top mast to rest upon ; 
the other part being cylindrical. The heel of the top 
mast is formed with a notch, or projecting piece which 
rests upon thetid, when the top mast is up. The mastbeiug 
kept in its place by palls or wedges, or by lashi 
otherwise fastening it to the top of the lower mast; 
when released to he struck, the notch or projecting 
is allowed to fall or slide off the fid, as it is t 
round ; the fiat surface presenting an euclined plane t 
projecting piece, there being sufficient space between 
the central and the foremost cross tree, to allow of its .de- 
scending. 

Plate XI, dg. 9, is a vertical section taken through the 
ends of the masts, cross trees, &c., when the top-mast is up. 
Fig. 10, is a similar section, taken in the act of striking the 
top-mast, and fig. 11, is a plan of the cross trees, and tres- 
sel trees, shewing the situation of the fid. The same li 
ters referring to similar parts in these three figures, a, h 
main mast, b,the top mast, c, c, the two tressel-trees d, 
central cross tree, e, the foremost crosstree, and/*, the 
turning in the bearings g, g, on the central cros! 
When the topmast is up, as shewn in fig. 9, it will be 
that the fiat part of the fid, is nnder the notch or pri 
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jecting pari (A) in ihe heel of the topmast, and will sup- 
port the uiast while kspt in tliis position by the palls (*, i> 
which turn on bearing^ on the oross-tres e, into noteheSj 
in the heel or lower part of the topmost, or it may be kept 
proper place by wedg'es being driven tight between 
rosstree, e, and the central crosstree a, as shewn by 
in %. 9, or by any other means. When the topmast 
is to be stnick, it is to be released from its position by 
raising and turning over the palls (', t, as shewn in fig. 10, 
or.by knocking out the wedges or releasing it any other 
way, and by applying a suffic-ient power to turn the fid to- 
wards the topmast, which may be done by manual labour, 
by introducing levers or handspikes into the holes in tJie 
"ends, k, k, of the fid, which project beyond their bearing;s, 
and on turning it partly round, the flat surface will form an 
;d plane, as in fig. 10, and allow the projecting part of 
il (A) to slide down it, and pass through the tresaels 
^oss trees. It will be underetood that when the top- 
mast ia to be raised and secured again, the flat surface of 
^e fid, isto be turned into the perpendicular position so 
u not to interfere with the mast as it rises, and when up, 
the fid is to be turned with the flat surface uppermost, and 
the mast let down upon it, and the palls turned over int© 
their former position, or the wedges to be driven in. In 
order to render the fid firm and secure, and of sufficient 
strength to support the topmast, it is made to turn on a 
bed or bearing extending part or all its length, which 
bed may be a simple bar of iron, or of a fluted shapes as 
shewn in the drawing which the Patentee recommends as 
the best as it will hold any anti-friction material which 
may be used. — [Ivrolled in the Inrolmevt Office, No- 
,mbeT. 1828.] 
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To William Strachan, of Avon Eitha, in the parish of 

Ruabon, in the county of Denbigh, Manufacturer, 

for his having invented or found out an improvement 

in the making or manufacturing of -dfZww.— [Sealed 

12th June, 1828.] 

SPECIFICATION. 

'* It is a well known fact that the Alum of Commerce 
has hitherto in this and other countries been principally 
if not wholly manufactured from substances, which con- 
tain combined naturally two of the constituents of that 
salt, the sulphuric acid and the alumine. It is also 
equally well known, that the green sulphate of iron (the 
copperas of commerce) is maufaetured from the decom- 
poseable sulphurets of iron, commonly called pyrites, 
and that this is effected by exposing these sulphurets to 
the action of the air in a heap, (called by the copperas 
manufacturers a bed), by which means a decomposition 
takes place, which being encouraged by rain and the 
throwing on of water, a liquid sulphate of iron is pro- 
duced, which, after evaporation to a certain point, and 
saturation with iron, is allowed to crystallize, and forms 
the green sulphate of iron, or copperas. Now my 
invention and improvement consists in the making available 
for the manufacture of alum, the sulphate of iron, whe- 
ther in the state of the raw liquid sulphate of iron, so 
used hitherto for the making of copperas, or of the 
crystallized sulphate of iron, or copperas of commerce. 
Before I proceed to describe how I effect this, I will for 
the benefit of those persons, if such there be, who are 
not acquainted with what is by the copperas-makers 
called a ' bed,' describe what I consider the best mode 
of forming one. 
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f The ground od which it is inteuded to stand should 
9ie first place have a low wall built round it, about 
eighteen inches high. This must be puddled and 
rammed such a covering of clay, as will be sufficient to 
form a water-tight bottom. The bed should have a con- 
siderable inciiuatioH or slopt?, in order that the liquor may 
run from it as quickly as it attains the bottom. The clay 
should be covered with bricks, flag^s, tiles, lead, or other 
substance capable of resisting the action of sulphuric 
acid, and the top of this last covering being even with 
the top of the wall, the whole forms a sloping, even sur- 
faced platform. Upon this platform the pyrites are to be 
piled up or deposited, but I consider it is adviseable 
before depositing the pyrites, to lay a course of good 
sized round pebble stones, in order by raising the pyrites 
from the bottom, to admit air under, and consequently, 
through the pyrites, by which the decomposition will be 
greatly expedited, water being from time to time thrown 
over the pyrites ; the liquid sulphate will be given out, and 
must be received in a cistern or other convenient recep- 
tacle at the bottom. The thicker the pyrites are heaped 
up, of course the stronger ivill this liquor run from the 
bed, which bed should however be six feet thick at the 
least. The size or superficial surface of the bed must of 
course be proportioned to the wants of the manufactory ; 
the shape I do not consider a matter of much moment, 
though I prefer an oblong parallelogram, the slope falling 
to one of the longer sides, over the bottom of the ' bed,* 
of which shape the liquor will have a shorter distance to 
ran, and consequently the chances of loss he diminished. 
" I must here state that I do not claim the ' bed,' or the 
above method of forming one, as any part of my inven- 
tion, for the purposes of which the pyrites may be 
placed in any other plan, manner, or form, as may be 
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i:oiiiiidered best and most convenient for effecting their de- 
composition, the foregoing instruct ions being unly giyeiiW" 
a description of what I consider the best mode of expon 
the pyrites, for decomposition, and obtaining the great 
quantity of the resulting liquid sulphate of iron. Siippi 
ing therefore, a supply of liquid sulphate of iron, ariei 
from the decomposition of the material pyrites of in 
however placed for the purpose of decorapoaition. Or 
from any circumstances it shall be deemed preferable 
use it, the crystallized sulphate of iron, or copperas 
commerce to be at hand, I proceed in this order to 
the sulphate of iron (in either state) available in the i< 
nufacture of alum, I procure a quantity of alumina 
clay, or earth, or other substance, containing alumiite 
white and as free from iron as possible, and also as oI( 
from gravel and other aontaminating matter, as is to I 
had. 

" I have from experience found the light grey colour 
clay shale found among the coal mines, answer the pt 
pose extremely well. Whatever aluminous substance 
be used, it is advisable, by grinding with rollers, poun 
or some other such method, to reduce it to an even dt 
of fineness; but tliJs is not absolutely necessary, and 
practise it only as a means of making lighter the laboi 
In the next part of the process this aluminous matter- 
ultimately mix and impregnate with a quantity of t 
liquid sulphate, arising from the decomposition of t! 
materia pyrites of iron, or of the crystallized sulphate, 
copperas of commerce, and submit the mass or matter 
impregnated to the action of heat. This may be done 
a furnace, kiln, oven, or other convenient oontrivance, 1 
putting the aluminous matter therein, and when thet^^ 
and while under the action of heai, throwing in or other- 
wise applying the liquid sulphate of iron, or other du* 
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minous matter which may first be mixed and impregnated 
with the liquid sulphate of iron, and then thrown into the 
fiimace, kiln, oven, or other contrivance, and there 3ub- - 
jected to the action of heat, until it is thoroughly dried 
and calcined. 

" I should observe that when the crystallized sulphate 
(if iron, or copperas of commerce is used, it may he 
employed either in the state of crystals, or if may first be 
disBolred in wafer. If, in the state of crystals I should 
recommend a small quantity of water to be thrown upon 
the mixed clay and crystals when in the furnace, in order 
lo assist the water of crystallization of the copperas, in 
disseminating' the sulphate more evenly through the mass. 
When the impregnated clay is sufficiently calcined, it will 
have assumed a pale red colour, aud is to be raked or 
drawn out, and in a cistern, or other convenient recep- 
lacle, lixivafed by being covered with water, and from 
time to time stirred or plunged up. When the water has 
extracted from the impregnated matter or substance, all 
its available strength, which it will have done in about 
tbrep days, it will be formed into a liquid sulphate of 
alumiDti, varying in strength in proportion to the strength 
of the liquid sulphate of iron, and the quantity of it 
employed to impregnate the aluminous matter, and the 
qnantity of water used to lixiviate the calcined aluminous 
substance after it has been so impregnated. This liquid 
sulphate of alumioe is now ready to be converted into the 
alum of commerce, by being combined with the alkali, 
and treated in the usual mode adopted by the manu- 
fecturers of alum, from the materials in common use. 

The effect of this process of impregnation, calcination 
and Ilxiviation, is this, the iron being by the heat so far 
oxidized as to have become insoluble, the sulphuric acid, 
Ihe other constituent of the sulphate of iron, seizes on the 
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alumine contained In the matter or substance with wfaieh 
it was mixed, and forms the sulphate of alumine which 
is dissolved, taken up, or rendered liquid by the water 
with which the impregnated mass is lixiviated. 

" Having thus stated the combination of which my 
invention consists, I shall proceed to describe the appa- 
ratus, and method I have adopted for applying those 
principles to practice ; I pass the clay, earth, or other 
aluminous matter I intend using- throug-h iron rollers, 
and when sufficiently crushed and prepared, I throvv about 
thirty hundred weight into the furnace. 

" This consists of a common arched reverberatory 
oven, about nine feet long by six feet wide, ha\'ing' at oDe 
end, a fire place, extending the whole breadth, and aeps- 
rated from the floor oo which the matter to be acted upon 
is placed, by a bridge or midfeather ; at the other end is 
the cbimney ; in front are three springs with sliding iron 
doors for charging and discharging the furnace, and stir- 
ring the contents during the operation. The fire I keep at 
a moderate heat, until the clay, earth, or other aluminous 
matter is dry, when I proceed to throw in the sulphate of 
iron upon the aluminous mutter, stirring the mass up with 
rakes ; this is continued until the whole dose of sulphate 
(which may he from four to five hundred weight if the 
crystallized be used, or from one to two hundred gallons, 
if the liquid) is thrown in, when the fire is urged higher, 
the raking being continued adding from time to time 
water, when the crystallized sulphate is used, until the im- 
pregnated clay, earth, or other aluminous matter is quite 
dry, and so calcined as that the iron which was contained 
in the sulphate of iron, is so far oxidized as to have be- 
come insoluble. When this is effected, which may be 
known by the mass having assumed a highly reddish color 
^^aviation, for the purpose, I have a row of stoi 
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about two feet deep, and each of fiufficieot capacity to 
contain one charge of the oven or furnace, and as much 
water as will cover it well; I have also one general re- 
ceiving' cistern, so placed as to receive the lic[uor from all 
the extracting cisterns. 

" The impregnated and contained clay, earth, or other 
aluminous matter, is when sulficiontly calcined, raked ou^ 
of the oven or furnace, and put into one of the extracting 
cisterns and covered with water; after remaining for two or 
three days being stirred and plunged up frequently, it is 
let off into the receiving cistern, and is now ready for eva- 
portation. Instead however, of immediately running this 
lit^uor (which is the liquid sulphate of alumine) into the 
evaporator, 1 think it desirable, ia ease the strength should 
be less than fifteen per cent above water, (which will de- 
pend upon the strength and quantity of the sulphate 
of iron used} that the liquor should be returned over 
freshly impregnated matter, until it has attained that 
Arength. 

" The boiler I use for evaporation and which I have 
found very effective, is an arched chamber, twenty-two 
feet long, seven feet broad, and three feet deep from the 
■priug of the arch, formed of stone, and arched with brick, 
having at one end a fire plac^, extending the whole 
breadth, separated from the body of tbe chamber, by a 
watertight bridge or midfealher. This boiler chamber or 
csBtern being filled with tbe liquid sulphate of alumine, 
to within a few inches of tbe top of ihe bridge or midfea- 
lher, the flame or heat radiates down from the arch, and 
(weeps over the whole surface of the liquor, taking the 
steam produced with it up the chimney in a continued 
ttream, the evaporator being supplied with fresh liquor as 
the water is thrown ofl'. 

" This is tbe contrivance I use, but of course any other 
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method may be pareued as thought best. Duiing the coi 
ceotration the alkali, (the other constituent of alum) 
to be added. This may be either the muriate of potash, 
the Bulphate of potash, potash itself, or any other salt 
usually employed by alum makers, though 1 prefer the 
first. [ consider it best to allow the evaporation to proceed 
oatil the liquor is coQcentratcd, to from thirty to, thirty 
throe per cent above water, before adding the alkali, the 
proportion of which will bo the same as commonly used 
by alum makers, and must of course depend on the quality 
of the alkaline salts employed. When the alkali has been 
added, the concentration is to be carried on till the liquor 
has attained the strength of from thirty five to thirty ei] 
per cent above water, it is then to be let or drawn off tJ 
coolers, for crystallization ; at the end of about ten da; 
the mothers may be drawn off, when the alum wtll b6 
found in crystals in the cooler. These crystals are to be 
washed redisBolved in clean water and again crystallized 
and thus repeated. 

" It is now pure alum and fit for all uses to which ali 
can be applied, but as allum is generally sold ia larj 
masses (the process of forming which, is called 
ing'') it may for this purpose be again dissolved ill; 
small quantity of water, as will at the greatest deg^iee 
heat, which can be cotnmuuicated to it, take up 
tion, and run it into casks or tubs so constructed, as 
be easily taken to pieces end again set up ; in these it 
should remain from ten to fourteen days, when the mo- 
thers maybe let off, the casks taken to pieces and the 
alum broken or cut up into pieces for sale. 

" I must here observe, that the clay earth, or other 
miaous substance, which has been impregnated with 
liquid, sulphate of iron may after being lixivated ai 
for the same purpose, for a considerable luiml 
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of times varying with the quantity of aluraiue coa- 
laioed therein originally until the whole aturaine harf' 
been taken up by the duccesaive applications of the siiI-> 
phate ofiron, and also that the mothers of the first and 
ail the subaequent crystallizations may be used over again 
without limit, I must also observe that atl the vessels anj 
apparatus used in the maRufacture, must be composed of 
mdteriala capable of resisting the action of sulphate. 

And after having fully described the whole course of 
ray mode of manufacturing alum, using for the pur- 
pose of such ma,nufacture from the sulphate of iron 
here, to prevent mistake or misconception, explicitly 
state and declare of what my invention and improve- 
ment consist. I do not claim as my invention the 
"hed" or the mode of formmg one 1 have pointed out. 
Nor do I claim, as my invention, any part of the apparatus 
orprocesa by which the liquid sulphate of alumineas con- 
verted into the crystallized alum of commerce ; what I do 
claim as my invention, and an improvement in the manu- 
facture of alum, is the new combination in making avail- 
able in the manufacture of alum; the sulphate of iron, 
whether in ihe stute of the liquid sulphate, resulting from 
the decomposition by exposure to the air and water, how- 
ever they may be placed for that purpose, of the decom- 
posable eulphurats of iron, commonly called pyrites, or of 
the crystallized sulphate of iron or copperas of commerce, 
by producing from the same, combined with clay, earth^ 
(ir other substance, containing alumine, a liquid sulphate 
of alumine, which being treated with the usual mode 
adopted by alum makers, may be formed into alum for 
the purpose of forming this liquid sulphate of alumine ; I 
do Dot intend to confine myself to the apparatus, or mode 
of using the apparatus I have before described, or to i 
■ither particular apparatus or process, but do for this pui^ 
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pose claim and ass(?rt my right to extend to all and every 
apparatus, by which may be eOected the object required, 
namely, the mixing or impregnating; aluminous clay, earth, 
or olber substance, coiilaining alumine with the sulphate 
of iron, in either state, exposing the clay, earth, or ether 
substance, so impregnated to the action of a heat, suffici- 
ent so far to oxidize the iron, as lo render it insoluble, 
and by means of water dissolving, taking up and forming 
the liquid sulphate of alumine. — [Tnroled in the Inroll' 
meat Offi.ce, Oct. 1&28.] 



To Jambs Watt, of Stracey-Street, Stepney, i 
county of Middlesex, Surgeon, for his having a 
covered, by the application of a certain chemical age* 
means by tehich Animal Poison may be destrc 
the disease consequent thereon ejfeclaalli/ prevented^ 
l_Sealed 29th April, 1828.] 

It bas always appeared to us to be a useless ospendi- 
ture of money to obtain Letters Patent for a medicine, 
which, being once knoivn to be an etfective remedj 
against, or cure for any particular disorder, and its ci 
stituent parts published in the specification, may be pi 
scribed by every physician without the knowledge of tbo 
Patenlee; or even vvitb bis knowledge, as fur as we can, 
without any legal means of his preventing it. These th- 
marks apply generally to'all patent medicines; and parti- 
cularly to the subject now before us, which is merely 
8 wash to be employed as a preventive or destroyer of 
aniVnal poison, which is the term giv^n by the Patentee 
cerRiin contagious diseases. 
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When the disease is supposed to have been contraeteq 
by contact with a contaminated person, the injured part 
is to be thoroughly washed with soap and water, and then 
with water strongly impregnated with chlorine. Indeed, 
the part is to be soaked with the liquor, and covered for 
some time with cloths rendered completely wet by im- 
mersion in the liquor. 

It is recommended that the water should be impregnated 
with chlorine gas, by means of a force pump in a close 
vessel in the way that soda water is commonly made; 
and when so prepared it may be bottled up for use, taking 
care that th^ bottles are carefully stopped. 

In some cases it is proposed to employ the chlorine in 
the form of gas, but when that is not convenient, the 
lotion above described is to be used. — [Inrolled in the 
Inrolment Office, October, 1828.] 



To Benjamin Ager Day, of Birmingham, in the county 
of Warwick, Manufacturer, for his having invented 
Improvements in the manufacture of Picture Frames 
in various ways, forms, and sizes, — [Sealed 28th 

. August, 1828.] 

The invention specified under this Patent is for making 
picture frames of stamped or pressed metals, or a mixture 
of metals, which are to be japanned, lacqured, or coloured, 
to represent those picture frames which are usunlly made 
of paper japanned. The invention is comprised under 
three beads — first, making picture-frames of metal, which 
are to be stamped into the proper form and pattern 
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by the punchee and dien prepared for the purpose, ant 
when made iu pieces, are to be soldered togetlier. 

The second feature proposed, is the introduction < 
Gothic or other architectural ornaments in the cornel 
and those paits of the frame which the glass is to £ 
aud the third, is the making of these Gothic ornameni 
occBsionally of paper moulded and japanned. — [InroUet^ 
in the Inrolment Office, October, 1828.] 



T.o JoBiAS Lahbbrt, of Liverpool Street, in the eity 
London, Esq., for his invention of an Improver/tent 

the process of making Iron applicable to the smeltm 
of the ore, and at various subsequent stages of 
process, up to the completion of the rods or bars; t 
a new process for improving of the quality of 
/erior /row.— [Sealed 4th February, 1830.] 

To improve the quality of iron the Patentee [H'opoEe 
Vrhen it is near, or while in a state of fusion, to introdiH 
into the furnace salt, potash, and lime, which he i 
ceives will assist in decomposing the earthy matters \ 
connexion with the iron, particularly in tlie smelting pn 
cess. We do not perceive the novelty of this process, i 
salt at least has been long applied uith beneficial eSe6 
in different stages of the manufacture of iron, and parttci 
lariy in the puddhng furnace. See Luekcock's Paten 
vol. X. p, 250, of our First Series. 

SPKCinCATION 

" This improvement in the process of making irqii a 

phcftble at the Bmelting of the ore and at varieus subi 
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(jneot stages or the process up to the cDRiplelioD of thft 
tads or bars, conaists, in the applicution of salt, poloshi 
aod lime, mixed or combined together to the iron ore or 
iron in the blastfurnace, the refinery furnace, the puddling 
furnace, the balling or reheating furnace, or in any other 
process to which the ir^n in its manufacture ig subjected 
when considerable beat is applied; and it likenigc con- 
sists, in the application of salt, saltpetre, and lime, mixed 
urcombbed with the iron in the puddling furnace, whether 
iho same iron shall have been subjected ta the application 
of salt, potash, and lime, in any of the previous operations 
uftbe manufacture or not. 

" The proportions in which I recommend the nnixture 
ur combination of salt, potash, and lime, to be formed, 
are two parts of sail, one part of potash, and two parts of 
lime ; but should the proportions in some degree differ 
from those bestadapted to the purposes the useless portions 
will be dissipated in the process of the manufacture, 

" The mixture or combination employed during the 
process in the blast furnace should be applied at the time 
of smelting the materials, which are to produce the iron 
ill the rate of about twenty-five pounds to the ton of iron, 
and may be introduced in proportinate quantities at the 
tunnel head of the blast furnacei either at intervals, or 
with every charge of the materials which are to produce 
the iron. If not used in the process of smelting, it may 
be applied at intervals to the metal during the operation 
ia every charge of the refinery furnace, or in the puddling 
fum&ce, or ill any other process to which the iron in its 
tpanufacture may be subjected when consideiiable heat is 
ajipUed. 

" Api'cper proportion to be used in the refinery furnace 
m^.be BLthe rate of twenty pounds to the ton of iron. 
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and ill the puddlhi;^ furnace about eighteen puuiuls to the 
ton of iron ; but in the balling or reheatiu^ furnace anJ 
otUer processes, the quantity to be applied must depend 
upon the quality, form, and substance of the iron, taking 
care that it be sprinkled over and amongst or brought in 
contact with the iron; the quantity to be employed will 
vary from about eighteen to tliirty pounds per ton of 
iron. 

" The proportions in which I recommend the salt, aall- 
peti-e, acd lime, to be mixed or combined, are two parts 
of salt, one and a half parts of salt[tetre, and two parts of 
lime. This mixture or combination of salt, saltpetre, and 
lime, should bo applied to the iron in the puddling 
furnace whilst the metal or pig iron is in a state of fusion, 
and may be mixed wilh it at intervals at the rate of about 
twenty pounds to the ton of iron. The quautitiea to be 
applied of either of the above mixtures will differ in some 
degree according to the quality of the materials or the 
iron : but the proportions above mentioned are those pro- 
per on the average. 

" The process for the improving of the quality of in- 
ferior iron, consists in the application of either of 
same mixtures in similar proportions to such iron « 
subjected (o considerable heat: for this purpose thSy 
may be applied to the iron, and the iron melted in com- 
bination with them, or they may be applied to the iron in 
the puddling furnace in such quantities as may be hesl 
adapted to improving the quality of the iron according to 
its properties more or less exhibited, of being what is 
termed red-short or cold-short, (that is to say), the 
application of the mixture of salt, potash, andlilMfiB 
best adapted to the iron which is termed red-short, «tA 
the mixture of salt, saltpetre, and lime, is best adapted to 
the iron termed cold-short. 
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" The quantity of the mixtures to be employed in 

either case^ will vary from about eighteen to thirty pounds 

per ton of iron, according to the degree of inferiority of 

the iron ; or the mixtures may be applied to the iron in 

any reheating or other furnace, and the metal subjected to 

a red heat for a time proportioned to the quality, form, 

and substance of the iron, care being taken that the 

mixtures be applied in contact with the heated metal ; 

and for this purpose, if the iron be in the form of tubes 

such as gun barrels, the mixtures may be introduced into 

the tubes." — [Inrolled in the Petty Bag Office, April, 

1830.J 



Improvements in Spinning. 
An ingenious mechanic in America, named Dornforth, 
has invented a very simple improvement in spinning 
machinery, which is attracting very considerable notice 
at Manchester, and appears to afford the means of pro- 
ducing the finest yarns without the great risk of breaking, 
to which yarns of the higher numbers have been so 
muob subject, when wound on to the bobbin by the flyer 
as heretofore. 

The contrivance consists of a stationary spindle, from 
the top of which a circular polished rim is suspended 
instead of a flyer. The bobbing being made to revolve, 
rapidly ipins or twists the yarn as it descends from the 
drawing rollers, and the slight friction of (he yarn, as 
it goes round against the stationary polished rim, aided 
by the resistance of the atmosphere, produces that re- 
tardation which causes it to lap up or wind on to the 
bobbin. 

The invention is secured by patents in the difl'erent 
European States; that in England is in the name of 
John Hutchinson, Esq. of Liverpool. 
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To Mr. SamBon Travis, Gray's-Blieet, Blackfriara Road, for & 
dowel bos for boring sash frames, the silver Isis medal, 
and 5/. 

— Mr. W. Diiiigey, New- Complon-Htreet, 8oho, for a carpen- 
ter's Loldfaet, S>t. 

— Mr. T. Lowthorp, Watlebury-street, Eub ton -square, for his 
emery olotb, tbe silver Is is medal, and &i. 

— Mr, J. Good, Hereford, for bis syphon well, the larpe silver 
medal. 

— Mr. J. Ritchie, StafFnrd -street. Bond-street, for his photo- 
meter, the large silver medal. 

-~ Mr. J. Roberts, Queen-street, 4!heapside, for his reSectora 
til the miner'H safe lamp, tl. 

— C, Verrall, Esq, Scaford, Sussex, for his prone eoiich, tb« 
litrer Jsis medal. 

T— Mr. George Biinney, Lower Eaton-street, Pimlico, for his 
t.Milgieal belts, tbe silver Isis medal, 

— Mr. S. T. Brittlebank, South Mol ton -street, for a copy in 
Indian ink of a print, tbe silver Isis medal, 

— Mr. H. J. Viilly, Angel-lane, Hammersmith, for a copy in 
chalk of a head, the silver Isis niednl. 

— Mr. C. Gn-atkin Hill, Regent-street, for a ci>py in oil nf a 
portrait, tbe large silver wednl. 

— Mr. Geo. Fred. Duncumb, Paradise-row, Chelsea, for a 
copy in water-colours of flowers, tbe silver Isis medal. 

— Mr. W. Dickes, Temple-street, Southwark, for a copy in 
pencil of animals, tbe silver Isis medal. 

— Mr. S- Stevens, Harleford-place, Kenniiigton, for n copy in 
pencil of a pri];t, the silver Isis medal. 

— Mr. W. King Toase, Little Qneen-street, Holborn, for a 
copy in oil of a portrait, the large silver medal, 

— Mr. W. Earth, Cockspur-street, for a copy in pencil of 
animals, the silver Isis medal. 

— Miss Du Pasqaier, St. James's Palace, far a copy in chalk 
of aa historical anbject, the silver Isis medal. 

Vol.. v.— SicoMD Sbrics. n o 
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To MiBB Veudramini, Chiawick Mull, for a copy Jii chalk of a 
hbtorical sutject, ibe silver Isis medal. 

— Miss Belinja S, Wiggins, Piccadilly, for a copy ii 
Inadscape, the silver Isis medal. 

— Mias Sharps, Fleot-strect, for a copy in chalk of a fiffor 
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- Mias Lucy 8. RichardsoD, Quee 
copy in chalk of a head, the silvi 
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— Misa Lester, Elm-street, Gray's-iun. 
India ink of a figure, the silver palette. 

n's Bow, Pentonville, for a 
r palette. 

— Miss Louisa J. Holdeii, Dartmoiitli-slreet, Westmii 
for a copy in c;halk of a head, the sili 

— Miss Augusta E. Cole, Bed Lion-square, for a copy iu pencil 
of a landscape, the silver lais medal. 

— MisB Fanny Crockford, Sussex Place, Regent's Park, for a 
copy in water-colours of a landscape, the silver Isis medal. 

— Mias S Lockwood, Doiicaster, for a copy in water-coli 
of flowers, the silver palette. 

— Miss Mary A. Richardson, Queen's Rnw, Pcntnnville, 
a copy iu water-colours of flowers, the silver Isis medal, 

— Mr. S. Blackbuni, Upper Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square, 
for a drawing iij outline from a statue, the large silver medal. 

— Mr. J. Beed, Charlotte-street, Bloorasbury, for a finished 
drawing from a statue, the silver Isis medal. 

— Mr. W. E. Frost, High-street, Wandsworth, for a finished 
drawing from a statue, the large silver medal. 

— Mr. J. Clements Miles, Aldenham Terrace, Old Pancras 
Boad, for a drawing in chalk from a bust, the large silver 

— Mr. J. Callcott Harley, High Row, Keusiugton Gravel Pits, 
for a drawing in chalk from a bust, Ihe silver Isis medal. 

— Miss Mary A. Williams, Charlotte-street, Bloomsbury, foi 
a drawing in chalk from a bust, tbe silver Isis medal. 

— Miss Frances Burrell, Park Squaii;, Regent's Park, 
drawing iu chalk from a bust, llic large silver medal. 
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ftiMr. Jos. J. Jenkins, Great Que en -street, biucolti's Inn 
Fields, for an original drawing in water-i olours of figures, 

— the large silver medal. 

— Mias Fanny Corbaux, Hevculea Biiildm^s, Lambeth, for an 
" oiginal portrait, a miniature, the gold Isis medal. 

— Mr. J. Scott Wliite, Brownlow-strcet, Holborn, far an 
origJDal portrait in oil, the large silver medal, 

— Mr. R. Williams Warren, Red Liou-square, Holborn, for 
an original portrait in oil, the gold Isis medal. 

— Ml. T. W. Dagnall, Winstone Terrace, Waterloo Road, 
for a landscape composition in oil, the silver Isis medal. 

— Mr. G, Sims, Davis-street, Kennington, for a landscape 
composition in oil, the large silver medal. 

— Mias Leonora Burbank, Church-atreet, Camberwell, for a 
composition of llow«rs in water colours, the silver Isis 
medal. 

— Mr. rhilip Purcell, Dunt'a Hill, Wandsworth, for a com- 
position of flowers in water colours, the large silver medal. 

— Mr. J. Alex. Mitchell, 5, Great Pulteney-street, Golden- 
sq^uare, for an original painting in oil, of animals, the large 
silver medal. 

— Mr. Jos. Tanner, Little Rusaell-street, CoTent-Garden, for 
an original painting in oil of still life, the large silveT 



— Miss Caroline Eggbrecht, Frith-street, Soho, for an original 
drawing of a landacape, the silver palette. 

— Mias Charlotte A. Lester, Elm-atreet, Gray'a Inn Road, for 
an original dran<ing in water ooloara of a flower, the silver 
laia medal. 

— Miss A. Redaway, Prith-street, Soho, for a composition of 
flowers in water colours, the large silver medal, 

— Miss Mary Atkinson, Grove End, St. John's Road, for an 
original drawing in water colours of a flower, the silver Isis 
medal. 

— Miss Cbappetl, Ockbrook, near Derby, for 
painting in oil of animals, the large silver medal. 
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To MisB Mary E. Beat, York, for a uaupoaitiou of still l!fe ^ 
water colours, the large silver medal. 

— Mr. Alfred H. Taylor, Rathbone -place, for an origiual pW» 
trait in chalk, the silvei' Isis medal. 

— Mr. J. Giirn, Holly well-streist, MiJlbank, for a model 
bust from the antique, the large silver medal. 

— Mr. J. Bell, Charlotte -street, Bloomshury, tor a model oft 
a bust from the life, tlie large silver medal. 

— Mr. Fred. Ortoii Rossi, Grove-street, Lissoo Grove, for I 
model of a figure from the antique, the silver Isis medaL 

— Mr. Joshua Manning, Totteuliam Court Road, for ad onr- 
ginal model of a group, the. gold Isis medal. 

— Mr. James Stevenson, U|>per Seym our -street, Somerl' 
Town, for an engraving of an historical subject, the lai>gci 
silver medal, 

— Mr. H. Bateman Jenkins, Great Queen-street, iane(Ailrf 
Ian Fields, for an engraving of a portrait, the silrer Jd>; 
medal. 

— Miss Elizabeth Branston, Golden Terrace, Pentonville, I 
an engraving on wood of an animal, the large silver mejslL:,, 

— Mr. J. Brett, Dolphin Place, ilolborn, for an engraving o^ 
a head, the large silver medal. 

— Mr. Fr. F. Cuisset, Castle-street, Holhorn, for an intaglit^ 
of animals, a copy, the silver Isis medal. 

— Mr. T. J. Woodbridge, Banner-street, St. Luke's. 
copy of an historical subject in embossed silver, the Iarg<(i 
silver medal. 

— Mr, S. West, Hcnriettft'Street, Braoswick-square, fo;" 
perspective drawing of an ornamented capital, the 
silver medal. 

— Mr. George Moore, Welheck-street, for an original 
for a village church, the large silver medal, 

— Mr. S. C. Brees, Warwick Court, Holborn, for an 4rl^fl| 
design for a village church, the gold medallion. 

— Mr. Daniel Squirhill, Grove-street, Lisson Grove, for ■ 
origiual design for a fountain, the gold Uis medal. 
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Mtfr. Allen Webb, New Burlington-street, for a coloured 
anatomical drawing, the large silver medal. 

— Mr. J. Henry Walsh, King street, St. Jameses-square, 
fer a coloured anatomical model, the gold Isis medal. 

— M. Felix Fenillet, Paris, for his method of transferring 
prints, the large silver medal. 

^ Mr. A. R. Burt, Chester, for his portable easel, the silver 
Isis medal. 

— Mr, B. Cowling Taylor, Carlton Chambers, Regent-street, 
for his models of part of the South Wales coal field, the 
gold Isis medal. 

— Mr. S. Dean, Grosvenor Place, Bethnal Green, for his ma- 
chine for punching pattern cards for the Jacquard loom, 10/. 

— Ditto, for his improved silk loom, the silver Isis medal 

and 10/. 

— Mr. W. Jennings, Manchester-street, Waterloo Town, 

Bethnal Green, for his improvements on the Jacquard silk 
loom, the large silver medal and 15/. 

— Mn George White, Glasgow, for his power-loom for fine 
fabrics, the large silver medal and 25/. 

•— Laeut. H. Lister, Maw, R. N. for pigments, &c. collected 
by him in South America, the large silver medal. 

Arthur Axkin, Sbc. 



REPORT 

Of the Select Committee of the House of Commons on the 

Laws of Patents. 



(Continued from page 242.) 

Mr. John Farey, called in ; and Ebcamined. 

What do you think of the law which allows you to take out 
a patent for an invention communicated to you by a foreigner, 
and not allowing you to take out a patent for an invention com- 
Bianicated to you by a British subject ?-^I am not aware of any 
ulvaotagein it, except as the contrary might tend to be a pre* 
nliun to the fraudulent obtaining of inventions. If the invention 
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thert! is no reaBon whatever why a pat 
1 out by the asaiguef, and in many caWf' 
with great advantage; because it no constantly happens, thd' 
the inventor is not so well qiialitied to pursue his iuventidn infiT 
actual practice, as some other person, who for that very reason 
would become the purchaser, if encourag;ed by law. 

If it can be proved that fraudulent possession has been oti- 
taincd of the invention, it should be restored to its owner, m 
full compeusation made? — Certainly ; there can be no objectil^ 
to patents to assignees of inventors ; it would be a very great 
advantage indeed to make such a law ; there was a bill hfiford 
the House, some years ago, which 1 think contained that as 
one part of the pvoviarons. 

May not the present law operate with great injustice to the 
tvidow and children of an inventor, who dies before bis patent 
is taken out ? — The executor or adtuiuistrator can take oat s 
patent in that case ; that is the reasou in the case I have before 
iQCDtioned, why eighteen months was granted ; that is not by 
law but by custom. If a patentee dies before he signs and ac- 
knowledges his specification, the patent is lost, hut the ex- 
ecutors may take a new one, provided the secret has not got 
abroad, and they pay all the fees over again. The useless 
ceremony of appearing before a master to acknowledge, is some- 
times a hardship in such cases. My brother took a pnteot, 
and fell ill by a paralytic stroke, before the specification was 
due, but the draft had been made out, and in very good time 
he signed the deed in bed ; but after that it was very nearly 
lost, because he could not get out to acknowledge, as he had 
expected to be able to do ; and if the master had not come to 
bis bed room at the very last, the patent would have been lott. 

Since a patent for the three kingdoms, with the attorney's 
bill, costs from four to five liuudred pounds, does not that 
operate as a tax upon different inventions with great inequality 1 
The expense of the patents for the three kingdoms is decidedly 
too high, but I do not think that the expense of a patent foi 
one kingdom is too high ; I think that the present expense of a 
patent for England, would he about the proper expense for a 
patent for the whole of the British dominions. I mean, that iii 
the absence of any other check to an unlimited multiplication 
of patents, they should not be granted too cheaply. At present, 
while patents are to be had merely for paying the fees, ther« 
must be some limitation applied by means of the expense, and I 
think the present expense of a patent for England is a limila- 
tion which is sufficient ; but when to the expense of a patent for 
England, the expense of one for Scotland, and another for Ire- 
land, is added, and also an additional variable expense depend- 
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I the difficulty of the suhjeut, the a urn local is in my 
opuiiOD too mu(^h for mere limitntioi), and becomes a tax upoD 
pwticulor iiiveiiiors, who are commonly tlie mi>s( deserving of 
eiiGouragemcnt. 

Ooea any method occur to you of having the coat of a patent 
made proportionate to the importance of the patent ? — Possibly 
it might be desirsblo to make little or no expense in the first 
iiutanee, but to iipply an annual and increasing tnx upon the 
continuance of the patent right. To make the annual tax scarcely 
inj thing at lirst, but to make it afterwards such a progressive 
tax from year to year, as would at last induce inventors to 
abandon theright before the end of the terra, which in that case 
iliould be longer than at present (say 21 years). If the inven- 
tions were not very good ones, the patents for them wonld be 
eat off by this course, sooner or later. On such a plan, govcru- 
ment migbt always ease a deserving inventor, by remitting hia 
lax, when he had not been properly rewarded. Bnt this ia only 
a first thought, which I have not pursued through all its coa- 
eeqnencea ; it would require much regulation. The proceeds 
of anch taxes might be accumulated as a fund, to reward me- 
ritorions inventors, whose patents, like Mr. Woolf's, have not 
produced them a proper recompense for the services they have 
rendered to the community; also to purchase valuable secreta, 
wbicb patents cannot be expected to protect. 

You slated, in certain cases, that a part of the expense of 
taking out a patent consists of payments to professional gentle- 
men, does that arise from any useless complexity in the law 
respecting specifications? — Yes, it does; to the complexity of 
the process of obtaining a patent ; and the necessity of specifj- 
iag completely in a given time, which is often too short. It 
applies very forcibly to the law proceedings upon patent rights, 
which does not permit amendments or improved specificaCioos. 
In obtaining of patents, the costs that are occasioned by pay- 
ments to the officers of the Crown are fixed and invariable, 
except in a few cases, the others, relating to the specification a 
are necessarily variable, and according to the nature of the sub- 
ject. I think that the sum total to the patentee should be 
made invariable, or nearly so. 

Benjamin Botch, Esq. again called in ; and Examined. 
Yon proposed giving the Committee some more evidence ! — ^It 
was only on one subject more I proposed to give any evidence 
upon, except it might be elicited by questions ; it was merely 
on the subject of invahdating a patent because any one trifling 
thing in it happened not to be new ; and the case that is perhaps 
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the strongest case iu point upon the GiiLjcct, is tlie case of UStm 
chain calile. There was a triflinn thing connoted with Vm I 
anchor introdiicod iuto that pateut, and though the chain cable 
itself was of special iiuportance, the patent was upset becanae 
aoinething conuected with the anchor was introdiiued into thai 
patent which wan proved not to he new. I should think it iras 
extremely desirable souip provision should be made for the 
pubJio to hare the itae of that which is not ni'w in the patent, 
but that still the patentee should have the benefit of what 
remained; this, of course, would open a door to patentees 
making expei-iraenta with the public feeling ; they had not the 
responsibility they have now, and which is a very useful check 
if they did put io any thing old. They would try experiments, 
and to guard as much as possible ag;ainst this, I have one sug- 
gestion I wish to lay before the Committee, and that is, if any 
thing should bo found in the patent that !H old, a certain pof 
Hon of the term shoald be forfeited thereby, merely as a 
check upon the patentees ; whatever that portion may be, may 
be a matter to be filled tip afterwards, if the suggestion was 
thought worthy of notice : and having stated that I hare 
no further suggestions to volunteer than what will be found 
upon the notes of the evidence I have already given. 

Will you have the goodness to describe how they brought in 
something about an anvhor in a patent for a chain cable? — 
I really forget; I do not recollect the patent sufficiently to 
state what it was. 

From your experience, do you find there is much uncertainty 
Lu the opinion of Judges as to the law of patents ? — Very great, 
insomuch so that it is [onstantly advised by barristers, with- 
draw your record to-day, because such a Judge aits for such 
an one who is til; withdraw your record; they dare not 
try it ; and if a country cause is going to be tried, why did 
you not lay your venue in Middlesex, before Lord Tenterden, 
who takes a very liberal view of patents ; why did you lay the 
venue in the country, to try it before a Judge who has a very 
contrary feeling ? The whole I have submitted to the Commit- 
tee was with a view to establish a certainty, and not to admit of 
Ibis fluctuation; because my own knowledge tells mc, there 
are hundreds of patents that might be brought out, but which 
people will not bring out ; first, from the difficulty of sustain- 
ing the patent; and, secondly, because if they go to the ex- 
pense of machiDcry, and complete the manufacture without a 
patent, they get nothing by it. because their neighbours do the 
same immediately, and there is no inducement for private indi- 
viduals to bring them forward : if a large manufacturer ion 
it, it may be an advantage to the general body, but not to faiiH*« 
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self pai'ticularly ; but you do not get individuals oftcu to look 
90 far as that ; the expense being g^reat, unless they can recoup 
[faemselveB, they do not think it worth while to bring it for- 
ward ; but certainly the greatest point is the indecision of the 
Judges in deciding what is the object of the patent, because it 
is generally on the worditig of the title of the patent with re- 
|(ard to the specification that patents are upset on tbe specifica- 
tion, and it is not one time in ten that the patent is upset on 
tbe epecification, merely because it does not describe the inveo- 
C|OB iu a way that will enable a workman of common ability to 
esecut« it; but the grand difficulty is the uncertainty of tbe 
opipion of the Judges as to what is the subject of a patent, in 
fact, what is the meaning of the word manufacture; and I think, 
after (he reference made to Lord Tenterden's opinion, nothing 
can show more completely bow much they arc at sea upon the 
subject ; where a Judge says, it is often takeu to mean so-and- 
VD ; those words arc quite distressing to advocates, they do not 
IcDOw how to advise. 

, Does not it follow, you are very frequently in the habit of 
qdvjaiiig a compromise where it is offered ; where it would be 
SHUb better if the Judge and the jury understood the thing, 
aot to compromise at all ? — Very often, indeed. 
. Are you aware of any cases where persons have compromised 
iqiflQ. any uaderstanding in the trade, so as to restrain the use 
fij«ai other parties 1 — Frequently. 

Csa you mention any cases? — No, I cannot; it will be a 
sort of breach of professional confidence to mention tbe cases 
that have come before me by name. 

Mr. John Isaac Hawkins, called in ; and K^nmincd 

Abb you acquainted with the law in Austria as to granting 
patents ? — 1 liave a copy of it. 

Will yoQ be so good ns to put it in ?— [The witness delivered 
in the surac, which was read. Vide Appendix (F.) I will also 
pnt in a list of the numbpr of patents taken in Austria the first 
six years of tlie existence of this patent law ; it began in 1820. 
Hi^re is n statement of the number of patents taken out in 
Austria, and in France and England, in the six years succeed- 
ing. [The witness delivered in the same.] See Appendix 
(F. 1.) 

Do you know any thing of the working of that law ? — Very 
little. 

What number of patents were taken out tn the six years 
preceding the new law? — In the preceding year, 1810, from 
Pabruary to June, twenty-seven patents were taken out ; and 
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in the year 1815 fifty eight; and in the eitcceeding year to 
the law coming into operation, one hnndred and seven. 

Have you any information to afford the Committee with 
respect to the patents in America ? — The information 1 would 
offer is, that I published in America, thirty years a^o, a view of 
the real nature of the law of patents, and objected to the pa- 
tentee being charged any thing for the enpense of having his 
exclusive pritilogo secured to him ; and there the whole expense 
at that time, and the same expense now, is 30 dollars (6l. \5s. 
sterling.} I found many cases where poor men had found oat 
an invention, and spent the whole of their money in bringing the 
invention to perfection, to whom it was felt a grievanci 
I pleaded the cause of the poor in the public papers a 
time, and since my arrival in England I have not seen any . 
to alter that view. It seems to me that the great bulk of 
tors ere poor, and that they generally expend all their mei 
in brtnging their invention to perfection, and having so expended 
all their means, they cannot take out a patent unless they can 
find a monied man to produce funds; I have frequently under- 
taken to bring monied men and inventors together on that score, 
and have rarely succeeded in bringing them together, becaoae 
the inventor is afraid to disclose his invention for fear of losing 
it ; and the monied man is afraid to embark any money ii " 
because he cannot know the invention, and the ncguciation 
generally failed on that ground. 

Is it not commonly known among men of science, commai 
considered as almost a proverb, that few men who are paten) 
ever reap the advantage of their own ingenuity ?— I consider 
it almost proverbial ; and I consider the expense of the patent 
is one cause of that state of things ; 1 conceive the conseqnence 
of charging any considerable sum for patents is, that none bat 
bold speculators take a patent, and hence it is that so few prove 
profitable: and my view is also, if patents were given free of 
cost, the public would be benefited by the inventions of the 
cautious and sober-minded, and thus a source of pei-nianent 
wealth to the country would be opened. I am well act|iiaiuted 
with many cases in which a poor inventor has remained poor, 
while the capitalist has realized a great fortune by the invGnti< 
because the invention could not, before being patentedi 
sbown to persons competent to judge of its value. I have ' 
for more-tban thirty years in the habit of being consulted 
fidentially by inventors in England, France, America 
Austria, and I have prevented a great number of patents being 
taken in Euglaudand Prance, by laying before the parties the dif' 
Acuities they would be likely to meet with, in negociating witlt 
men of capital prior to taking a patent. I firmly believe ' 
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st die present moment, tlie coufiilcutial depository of importaut 
inventions, which, if they could be patented free of cosr, and 
thoB become marlietable commodities, they troiild iminedia.tely 
occasion employment to thousands of people, and I have no 
doubt many other engineers eould say the stkme, I know of several 
instances of ralnable inveotions having been lost to the public 
by the death of the inventors, when if the parties' could have 
been made secure, they, would have treated with capitalists, and 
the inventions probably have become important staple articles 
of manufacture. Within these two liours I have been consulted 
upon the subject of a rotatory steam eugine ; the inventor has 
kept it to himself forty years, and has not shown it to more 
than one or two persons ; I was consulted by a capitalist, a gen- 
tleman who wilt advance the money for the patent, if I will 
-give a favourable opinion of it when I see it, and I am to see it 
to-day. Having extensive acquaintance with men of invention 
and men of capital,! undertook many years ago to act as agent 
betfveen the two classes, but was very rarely able to bring the 
negoeiation to a, satisfactory conclusion, principally owing to 
the costs of the patent ; and indeed I do not recollect that I 
ever succeeded in such a ncgociation, without taking upon my- 
self the serious responsibility of recommending the invention, 
which recommendation common prudence generally hindered 
my given, even when I thought highly of the invention ; and 
finding, from much vexatious experience, that such negociations 
tend only to waste the time of all parties, I have for some time 
declined attempting to bring capitalists and inventors together. 
I would propose patents to be put upon the same foooting as 
copyrights, or rather as statuary ; there is an Act for the pro- 
tection of artists in forming statuary. I would just draw a pa- 
rallel between an artist and au inventor : if I take a piece of 
olny, and model the likeness of a human head, or any other 
form that my fancy may dictate, and cast a copy of the same 
in plaster of Paris, I have a potent or exclusive right to sell 
copies of it, by merely putting my name and date of publication 
upon each copy; but if 1 take the same piece of clay, and spend 
the same time on it and model a useful article, a tea-pot for in- 
stance, and csist it in metal, I must pay from 100/ to 400/. for 
a patent for that article, which I consider a hardship. I would 
propose that the publication of any new discovery should con- 
stitute the evidence of exclusive right, and that the publication 
shonid consist in Bending to certain offices written or printed 
copies of the specification, attested by the signature of the in- 
ventor, and also advertising for sale copies of the same for a 
TCUonable price, in a certain number of newspapers; and I 
^^■dd argne, that the placing patents on that footing would 1 
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tend to prevent raouopoly, by opening a wide door to comjieti- 
tion. It is apprehended by some, that the gicat increase » 
the nnmher of patents which would be ttie consequence of 
throwing off all the fees, would occasion so much litigation as 
to boeorae a great public incnnTcnicnce; my view is, that this 
evil, if it should be found to exist in the early etage of the 
change, would soon correct itself, because every trial of a pa- 
tent cause would tend to enlighten the public mind, aud enable 
pereons to decide many critical points without an appeal to a 
court of law; it is very probable, that more litigation would be 
generated by the increase of a thousand ships employed in the 
commerce, than the increase of a thousand pateote ; but whii 
would imagine that an addition of a thousand ships employed io 
the commerce of the country wonld be a public inconvenience! 
My argument would go to show, that a great increase of litiga- 
tion would not be likely to take place, from the reason I have 
given ; and that numerous disputed rights to inventions are, 
aud would be continued to be settled by the knowledge of the 
parties themselres, or by the explanation of scientific friends 
and others, and a small portion only would come into court, as 
contaiiiing points of great difficulty. I would wish to give my 
opinion, that the greatest encouragement ought to be given to 
every species of invention. Should difficulties on the score of 
vested rights in fees, prevent exclusive privileges free of cost, 
the Austrian patent law may afford a model for raising a suffi- 
cient sum for compensating the possessors of such rights, wi&- 
outmoch oppressing the poor inventor. The whole costs of a 
pafentin the Austrian Empire, including a population of thirtf 
two millons, is 42/. 10s. for fifteen years, which is paid by an- 
nual iustalments, beginning with M. e-year for five years, thra 
rising ten shillings a year, end ending with 61. for the fifteenth 

Have you turned your attention at all to the difiiculties arising 
from disputes upon patents ? — I have had a good deal of ex- 
perience, and been in court very often. 

Do you consider that the patent system is ill adopted for de- 
cision ? — Ves, because juries arc generally totally ignorant upon 
the subject: if a special jury of men conversant with the sub- 
ject was summoned, I should conceive the present system might 
be preferable to any board of commissioners; it would give 
more public satisfaction than any board of commissioners. 

Is not a special jury necessarily a very expensive mode ? — It 
increases the expense not a great deal ; if it is a chemical pa- 
lent it should be a jury of chemists. 

Could you suggest any mode of getting a jury of that charac- 



ter in such cases? — 1 do not know that I c 
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Did you ever coQsider tlie project of a coramissiou ? — Ves, I 
liave uonsidered it, and I think it attended with very great diffi- 
culty ; 1 do not see how a commiasion can give satisfaction. 

You think there would be too much jealousy .'-—It would be ' 
difficult to find commissioners who were not, some how or ano- 
tberj connected with the maDufacturc of the article that might 
come beforn them. 

Might not the same objection apply to a jury; is It not 
probable that the persons selected would he intciestcd in some 
way. or have a preconceived opinion upon the subject ? — It 
would not apply so strongly as to a commissinn ; in a commifa- 
sion there would not be more than five persons, perhaps ; and 
upon the jury there would be twelve, and there wonld be less 
objection. 

Would you have an equal objection to a commission, suppos- 
itig the parties bad the power of challenge 1 — Not so much in 
that case. 

Do you think it would be possible trt bring parties together to 
any scheme of arbitration? — I should think that arbitration 
would be better than a eommissiotj. 

Do you think you could bring parties together before an ar- 
bitration ? — It is now frequently done ; I know of several patent 
questions settled by arbitration, and by the modern mode of 
arbitration much time is saved ; it used to be that each party 
chnse an arbitrator, and the two arbitrators met together and 
canvassed the subject; each arbitrator pulling to au opposite 
point, until they became two enemies. I have seen that re- 
peatedly, and in that state of the case a third is chosen as an 
umpire, then all the arguments are to be gone over again by 
by tlio^e two arbitrators as counsel, and the umpire as judge ; 
the modern practice is an improvement upon that, as the third 
arbitrator is chosen before any discussion takes place, and the 
three arbitrators meet and hear the question at once ; each of 
the arbitrators are judges, and they do not mix up tbeir own 
passions in the thing, and the decisions are come to much plea- 
SBDter by the three arbitrators at once. 

You stated you objected to a commission ; will you state 
what your view of a commission is to which you do object ? — A 
set of men appointed, say five gentlemen appointed as a com- 
mission to judge of patents generally. 

What would be your idea of five persons, men of science, 
being appointed to act both as jury and judge, constituting a 
conrf, and having before them the evidence brought ia the same 
legal way, with advocates on either aide as at present in court ! 
—Provided such a commission were open to challenge, I should 
"tiiceive that it would be a very useful mode of proceeding. 
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The questioti assumes that persons might be found above 
challeoge for this cummission ; do. you not believe such mort 
could be found ? — Yes, {)ut I should doubt whether such mon 
would, iu the opiuioii of the losiug parties be abore suspicion. 

They would not be ivnrse off thau with the Judges non-, by 
your own act ?— No. 

He is considered, in loaay instances, incompetent for a luecha- 
uical or ciiemical subject ? — Yes, he is. 

Do you think, if the court bad the power of ordering arbitra- 
tion, it would be satisfactory to parties to have their cause so 
s'ttled ? — That in generally more satisfactory than thu verdict 
of a jury. 

At present the arbitration can only be by consent ? — Yes, 
certainly. 

Supposing the court ordered it, do you think it could bu 
ntttiagcd ? — Yes, I think it would be tolerably satisfactory in 
the great bulk of persons. 

Would you be inclined, in that case, to leave to the judge tbe 
power of selecting the arbitrators ? — I think that that would 
not be likely to give satisfaction, unless there was some degree 
of choice, because the losing party would say the judge did not 
know, he appointed such a man of coarse. 

Supposing they were made liable to challenge? — If they 
were made liable to challenge it might answer the purpose. 

You think, in that case, the parties would be likely to agree! 
— Yes, they would he satisfied they had justice done them. 

You were giving the Committee some information as to the 
American law, are you aware whether it is the practice there 
to lodge models of the inventions in the patent ofGce ? — It is 
not absolutely necessary, it is desired, and they rather favour 
the lodging of models ; but the law does not render it abso- 
lutely necessary. 

Supposing that part of the American system were introduced 
into this country, do you think inventors would frequently avail 
themselves of the power of lodging models in any public office 
for the purpose of an easy determination of disputes * — I should 
think a great number of models would be lodged ; but I do not 
couceive it possible to oblige them to lodge models, because 
some things are not capable of being (ibown by model. 

Do you not suppose it would conduce very much to the easy 
determination of disputes arising upon those <iue3tioiis ' — Very 

Would it not lead very much to piracy ? — It might i 
degree. 

Are the specilicatious seated uow in America 1 — No> 
Were they under the old law ?— Yes, in 1790. 
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Do you kiiow how it worked ?— Very (tisadvantageoualy. 

Can you state how? — The public were not able to know 
whether a person bad a, patent or oot ; a man asserted he had 
e patent, and there were no means of knowing whether he had 
or not; a great deal of unfair practice was suspected, but 
Muld not be proved. 

Do you remember any case of a man working upon another's 
patent, and what was the result? — I have known a patent 
worked under a concealed specification ; another person has 
also worked against the patent, and the patentee has de- 
termined not to go into court on the subject, and has suffered 
Ihe infringement because he would not have bis specification 
unsealed. 

Is the luw of patents the same in all the States in America ? 
— Yes, it is one law in all the States- 
One law includes the whole ? — Yes; there is one point as to 
Ibe time of lodging the specifications. I should conceive, for 
Tarioos reasons, the specification should be the first thing, as I 
believe It is in all countries except England ; in America the 
specification is the first thing presented ; also in Austria, 
France and Holland. 

0063 it completely detail the invention ? — A perfect descrip- 
tion of the invention. 

Would you not allow the inventor to amend his specification ? 
—That is allowed in all those countries. 

Ib the specification made out at the time of the application ? 
Yes, at the time of the application in all countries but England. 
Ihareassistedanamber of theinveutorsin preparingtheir specifi- 
cations, and I have found that an inventor, as soon as he hns his 
first idea, if he has mouey, runs away aud takes his patent out 
"^ ' a general title, and when he comes to specify, he has only 
' of crude ideas, which it is most difficult to form to- 
to meet bis title. 

Committee have been told, it would be exceedingly dif- 
fiealt to form a specification upon the first application ? — If you 
force the inventor to give a specification, he must (five due con- 
sideration to the wholeofhisscheme in order to be able to describe 
it, and ysu will then have much more perfect inventions than 
you bftvo now : when you give hira time to prepare a specifica- 
tion, he will perfect his ideas before be embarks his money. 

Von do not think any great inconvenience would accrue to 
an inventor from being compelled to make out his specification 
his first application ? — No, I think it would be conferring 
great benefit in compelling him to perfect Jiis specification. 

Tou would allow him to amend after the delivery of his spe- 
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Not after taking out the patent? — Vea, at any period of the 
term, but not to lengthen his term by ao doing ; the same as in 
France and Austria, they can add to their patents at any time, 
but the term ie not prolonged by it ; it luight be a serioua con- 
sideratiou whether the specification should be published so soon, 
before every thing is completed. 

Are you in favour of having the specification always open J— 
Yes, always ; I found great complaints in Austria. I have 
been during the last eighteen months in Vienna, and I found 
great complaints on account of sealed §peeifi cations ; it is fell 
as a grievance there now ; by mining with scieotific people, 
I found it continually spoken of as a grievance. 

In what way ? — They cannot know whether a man has a 
patent or not ; a man asserts he has a patent ; be ban a patent 
for something undcv the name and title as published, but the 
public have no means of knowing, except by instituting a suit. 

What would be the result of that suit in Austria, if it wai 
found a person was actually working upon a specification of a 
patentee ? — I do not know the penalty attached. 

What has been the result of any one who has been eo prow- 
cuted ? — I do not recollect. 



Arthur Howe Holdsworth, Esq. a MembRr of the Committee ; 
Examined. 

Do you know of any case that has been compromised on an 
agreement to prevent third persona from working? — I remem- 
ber, some years since, wLea at Worcester, to have been shown 
the factory of a person who was making patent net ; I had 
never before seen the thing in progress, and was rather inquisi- 
tive of the man as to its details ; he told me be was working 
upon the plan of a Mr. Heathcoat. I asked him upon what 
terms they worked ; be said, " we pay so much per frame." I 
eaid, I thought there had been an action brought upon the sub- 
ject, and that Mr. Ucathcoat's patent had been destroyed ; he 
said that it was carried into court, hut the case was compro- 
mised ; they had no doubt that the patent would have been de- 
stroyed, but it was deemed wiser by the trade not to proceed, 
provided he would undertake not to license above a certain 
number of those frames, so that the trade might not be too 
much extended, and induce too great a number of hands to 
enter into it ; and, as well as my memory furnishes me, I think 
it amounted to about 500. 

Do you think it would be expcdit^ut to give permission (n 
parties to lodge models at some public office ? — I conceive that 
the only effect it would produce, would be enabling trades per- 
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^aiiB, who took out patents for some p&rticulav articles of tli^ir 
own manufacture, to give it publicity; I conceive, for otiiiir 
parposes, patentees would rather object to it, because it will 
afford faciUty to the public in discovering the mode by which 
the patentee effecta his purpose, which never perhaps would, 
have been thought of by such party if he bad not ho seen it ; a 
very dangerous matter, as the feeling of the public at present 
ndsta with respect to patentees, which are deemed fit persons to 
Jimdered, and which I would thus exemplify : 1 had occa- 
^myself to call upou some parties who were, as I heheved, 
""lag a patent in which I was interested ; whilst we were 
ag upon the subject, one of the party, a man in one of the 
fint honses in England, coolly told me that my patent was 
good for nothing,, and that we could prove it, if he went into 
court, adding, as if to confirm big position, that he had already 
spent in one instance 10,000/. to destroy another man's patent ; 
a proof, I conceive, that nothing can be more dangerous than 
to obligQ a patentee to expose more of his specification to the 
pnblic than is necessary, while snch feeling with regard to 
patents exists ; for if it required 10,000/. to destroy the patent, 
it must at least have had a pretty good title, or it could not 
have been so well defended as it should seem it must have been. 
[To be continued .J 



i: Practical Treatise of Ths Law of Patents fob Inven- 
tions. By Edward Holroyd, Esq. Barrister at Law, Com- 
nuBsioner of Bankrupts. London. John Richards. 1830. 

Thehe arc many strong contrasts in the world, but there are 
few stronger than that which exists between law books and law 
deeds. 

Lawyers are at once the clearest, and most obscure, the moat 
dense, and most verbose of writers ; obscure and rambling 
when they wish to bewilder their adversaries, or astonish their 
clients, pithy and clear when instructing their brethren or 
arguing before judges, they can, like the Cromwell of Sir 
W. Scott, at pleasure make many words with few ideas, or 
many ideas with few words. A legal instrument to the unini- 
tiated, is a perfect Babel or confusion of tongues ; a well 
written law book is to any man of common judgment and 
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attention, a perfect model of an abstract ; clear, dense, me- 
thodical, compreesing the greateet possible number of ideas 
into the.srauUeat possible apace. 

The business of a legal writer we take to be this , to espUni 
the origin and intent of the common and statute law ; to collect 
from the decisions and opinions of judges, the sense in which 
the law is to be taken, and the modifications that time and 
various states of society have brought about in its application ; 
to deduce carefully from all these, rules of practice ; to bn 
sparing of his own opinions and full in citing high legal autho- 
rities, to the end that the reader may know what the law is, 
and how it is read, and tliat he roay thence judge-floundly of 
its bearing upon the cases that come before him. 

To execute well such a task requires little originality of 
thought, but great industry and power of selection, and a clear 
but brief and unadorned style ; these are the most essential 
qualities in a legal writer, and to judge of Mr. Holroyd by his 
present work, he is not deficient in them. His exposition of tlu 
Law of Patents is methodical, clear,and concise, audhehas tak; 
care to draw all his conclusions from the Judgments of t 
Courts in important cases, extracting the pith of the argamsq 
on particular trials, and the reasons of particular decisiona, j 
order to apply the doctrines laid down in them to classes J 
cases. 

The book is divided into nine chapters, of which the fin 
an introduction, treating of the common law respecting i 
polies ; the foundation of the Patent Law in tl 
statute 21 James I., c. 3 ; and the severnl acts that have I 
past within the last 120 years for the copyright of 1 
prints, and busts. This chapter is interesting, as being o. b 
sketch of the origin of Patent Law, and is necessary t» i 
completeuess of a treatise, but we do not perceive that it E 
much bearing on the actnal practice, and we presume i 
autlioi- was also of this opinion, for he has made it exceedlA 
brief. The second thapter dives into the subject natter, t 
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treats " Of the nature of the iDveotion for which a patent may 
be granted." On this Mr. Holroyd says, " The invention for 
which a patent may be granted must be a manufacture. The 
manufacture must have two qualities. 1st, It must be new as 
to the public use and exercise thereof in England. 2d. It 
must be useful to the public" And further, " Whether an 
iDTentiOD be new and useful, is a question of fact proper for a 
jury. Bat it may safely be laid down, that whatever be the 
nature of the invention, whether the merit of it real on disco- 
reiy, or on improvement, novelty and utility must exist in a 
material degree. And if an invention consist in an improve- 
ment upon any thing, and that ivhich constitutes the improve- 
ment be known, and baa been applied before to a similar 
purpose, though never applied before to the specilic thing 
which the patentee has applied it to, it will not possess siiffi- 
ciuit novelty to be the aubjeot of a patent." 

It is impossible to define what is absolutely the law on this 
subject, because it is impossible to define the exact quantity of 
novelty and utility requisite to support a patent ; Mr. Holroyd 
has however enabled the reader to form a tolerably clear 
idea of the feeling of the Courts, (or the tacit nile by which 
their judgments arc guided), by a judicious selection of the 
opinions of Judges in various marked cases. 

He is very full on the much argued point of the construction 
pven to the word " manufactures," which he says according to 
the construction given to the statute, may be divided into two 

ri ftM w ; — 

' "X Things made- 

n.- Practice of making." 

He classes things made into, 

" 1. ^ thing Tnade which is useful /or its own sake, and 
vendible as such, or some part of such a thing ; 

" As a medicine, stove, carriage, &c. &c, 

" 2. Apiece of mechanism, engine, or instrument for pro- 
iucing either old or new effects, by being employed to facili- 
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tale or eatpediie the labour of the making of some previoual^ 
known article, or in effecting some useful purpose ; or a new 
pari of such machine, engine, or instrument, whereby it is 
rendered more efficacious / 

" As a lace machine, stocking frame, &c. Sfc. 

" //. Practice of making ; or principles carried into 
practice in a new manner, or new result of principles. 

This second head is divided into, — 

" 1. W» artificial manner of operating with the hand, 
with instruments in common use ; or a mode of employing 
practically art and skill, producing an effect useful to the 
public ,- or an improvement in any known manner of so ope- 
rating or employing practically art and skill. 

"2. ^process, or combination of processes, in any art, 
producing an effect useful to the public ; 

" Or an improvement in a process, or combination of pro- 
cesses, in any art, producing an effect useful to the puAlic." 

This is the moat extended construction that has been given 
by Courts to the word " new manufactures," and Mr Holroyd 
supports it by citing many authorities, especially the elaborate 
judgment of Lord Chief Justice Eyre, in Boulton v. Bull, 
which is in itself a treatise on the subject. 

We have often heard it said that the Judges are not at alt 
agreed upon the meaning of the words " new manufactures," 
but we incline to think that the apparent discrepancy of their 
decision, is not in the view taken by the Judges, but in the 
misapplication of the terms used by patentees, and in the 
wilful obscurities of counsel, and Mr. Holroyd's exposition of 
the subject strengthens in us that impression- The Judges 
have differed as to the accordance of the words used carelessly 
by patentees, with the meauiog of the word " manufacture," 
but they have rarely differed in their estimate of whether the 
thing invented really was or was not a manufacture. The brief 
but pithy definition of the Court in the King v. Wheeler, (cited 
by Mr. Holroyd) is thusj "Something of a corporeal 
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^^^Etonti&I nature, something that can be made by man from 
' the matters subjected to his art aod skill, or at the least, some 
new mode of employing, practically, his art and skill, is requi- 
site to satisfy this word (manufacture)." This idea is at the 
bottom of most of the opinions delivered by the Judges them- 
Belvee. 

Bat to resume our analysis, chapters 3 and 4 are " On 
the person to whom and for what time & patent may be 
graoted." And on the forms of soliciting a patent and inrolling 
the specification. These chapters contain the rule? of law and 
the official practice in such matters, the forms being given in 
&n Appendix. 

Chap. V. treats of a very important part of the law, viz, the 
pfttent and the denomination or title of the invention contained 
Qierein ; the specification, and the rules of construction appli- 
cable to the patent and the specification. Mr. Holroyd has 
fally appreciated the importance of impressing upon his 
readers the law as to the denomination of the invention in the 
patent, and ho cites abundance of cases which shew the abso- 
lute necessity, that the title or denomination should be strictly 
coiTect, expressing the invention neither more nor less than it 
really is ; and that it " should state in substance what is set 
out in detail in the specification. 

" If the patentee (he says, quoting the Court in Rei r. 
Wheeler) has not invented the matter or thing of which he 
represents himself to be the inventor, the consideration of the 
royal grant fails, and the grant consequently becomes void ; 
and this will not be the less true, if it should happen that the 
patentee has invented some other matter or thing, of which 
upon a due examination thereof, he might have been entitled 
to a grant of the exclusive use." 

And further, " A patent caimot extend beyond the conside- 
ration ; and the consideration being entire, if it fail in any 
part, the patent is void in loio. 

" IS, therefore, a person applying for a patent state that he 
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has discovered improvements in two things, and obtained 
sentatioii patent for two, and it should turn out that there ii 
uavelty in cue, the patent fails ; and the reason is, that as the 
patentee claims the merit of having invented two things, the dis- 
covery of the two forms the entire united consideration for the 
grant, and the advisers of the Crown may think the two tlie 
proper subject for a patent, (the granting of wlkich is matter or 
favour on the part of the Crown, although the thing be new in 
every particular,) when they might not have recommended the 
grant of a patent for each per ee. The Crown is coneidared, 
deceived by the representation." 

The operation of tliis extreme severity of the law as to t 
denomination of the invention and the accordance thereof w 
the specification, is very fatal to patentees, because it is of 
impossible for the utmost intellect and foresight, so to fra 
the denomination of an invention, at the time of applying : 
a patent, as to ensure that it shall exactly represent the : 
vention, and that the specification shall exactly accord w 
it* Nevertheless such is the law, and it is therefoi'e t< 
desiiable that inventors and their advisers should be thorongl 
imbued with the knowledge of it, for it is one of the points 
which they are apt to be the most lax, imagining that tbeyu 
give what title they please to an invention, and that they will 
judged by the specification. On the specification Mr. Holro] 
is equally sound and clear, and has shewn great judgment 
his selection from the cases that he has brought to bear up 
his explanations of the law : indeed the whole of this fiJ 
chapter is admirably drawn up ; it is however a melancbt 
catalogue of dangers for inventors, but for that very reason 
should be carefully studied. 

The remainder of the book is devoted to the consideral 



• The origin of tlie law may be Irafed lo u old SlatoW of 1 Henry IV. 
G, which WU made (at pileat grants of landf, anc! nol at all Tdt palenlg. 
iitvention. It is ndt wonderful dial a kw made foi one thing, and applied' 
anolhet, should ofleniimcs have a bad effect. 
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! property in patents, viz., the aaaignmcDt of a patent ; 
tlie grautitig of licences, the extension of patents, the infringe- 
ment of patents, the nature of evidence requiied and admitted 
on triala, on injunctions in equity, and lepeal and surrender of 
ft patent. 

Much of this latter part is formal, and the remainder almost 
exclnsively legal ; hence not heing ourselves lawyers, we hardly 
feelcompetfottoprononncedccidodly upon its merits. We find in 
it however the same methodical arrangement of materials, and 
Ihe same brevity and clearness of style which mark the former 
part of the work ; and fvoia the judgment and care with which 
Mr. Holroyd has executed that part, we should be indnced to 
pnt confidence in the soundness of the remainder. The ap- 
pendix contains various forms referred to in the body of the 
work, vii., the forms of soliciting a patent, the patent itself, 
specification, licence, form of petition for extension, &c. &c. 

The chief characteristics of Mr. Holroyd's work are, method 
and condensation ; hence without being voluminous, it contains 
a great quantity of information, nnd will prove, we doubt not, 
a valuable publication to students and inventors. Wo cannot 
however suffer the work to pass with our unqualified approba- 
tion. A decided want will be perceived at the end of each 
section, of a general summary, or definition of the law ; a 
resolution of nil the detached rules, drawn from particular 
decisions, into some fundamental rnle or principle of judgment, 
which is at the root of them all, and is the essence and spirit 
of the law. 

We are not aware that this has been done in any other 
treatise on the same subject, hut that is a reason why Mr. 
Holroyd should have done it, It is true men of judgment can 
form conclusions for themselves, but Mr. Holroyd professes to 
write for the public, that is, inventors as well as lawyers, and 
the public does not consist generally of men capable of drawing 
accurate conclusions on such abstruse points as the laws of 
patents. 
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To Messrs GoDSse, Dunning, and Co. Amiens, for tlie mt 
facture of a new kind of cloth, called drap d'^lep. 5 yi 

— Libel, Charles, Thomas, Upholsterer, Paris, for laal 
gilt nails, called sixtea. 6 years. 

— Bazy, Joan, Chemist, St. Qmcrs, for making paper from 
remains of the pulp of beet root. 5 years. 

— Hall, Edward, Engineer, Paris, for a new method of 
hydraulic wheels, applicable to water falls, variable ii 
level. 13 years. 

— Ourselle and Roberts, Plaster Manufacturers, Pantin, 
Paris, for a cast iron apparatus, applicable to ovens, built of 
common plaster. 10 years. 

— Sorel, Watchmaker, and Gagneau, Lamp Manafacturer, 
Paris, for a constant level lamp, which is supplied witb 
from below. 10 years. 

— Brot, Alexandre, Cyrille, paper maker, and Stationer, 
a pott folio with inkstand. 5 years. 

— Bellem6re, Fiancois, Paris, for a cock for decanting liqi 

— Dauptain, Son and Sister, paper stainers, Paris, for a 
thod for making hot pressed papers. S years. 

— Saint Martin, Jean Baptiste, Paris, for a machine for takiag 
off the gloss from cloth and stuffs. 3 years. 

— Eno. Salmon, and Yvart, Pavie and Joardain, manu&c- 
tnrers, Paris, for a stuff for furniture, the pattern of which 
is on both sides of two different colours. 10 yei 

— Lenoir, Barnabt Antoine, Paris, for a method of maldi 
preserving, and transporting ice, and of applying it to 
useful purposes. 10 years. 

— Houeix, Jean Baptiste, Apothecary, Paris, for manufacturing 
white chocolate. 5 years. 

— HoQssard, Michel, Marie, Eugene Francois, Paris, for i 
lachine for stamping copper kitchen utensils. 10 years. 

Carpenticr, Antoine, Alfonse, straw hat manufacturer, Parii, 
For a new straw hat. 5 years. 

— Ouvergier, Ann6 and Bord^ge, Hilarion, engineers, and ma- 
chiniats, Paris, for a process, and apparatus, for drying in a 
short time timber for building and other objects. 15 years. 

Jaillet, Jcune, Claude, pattern drawer, Lyon, for a macluiie 
for making figured stuffs. 15 years. 

Brook, Jonas, manufacturer, Manchester, for a machine tt 
spinning cotton, &c. 13 years. 
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To Cochauxi engineer and machinist, Liege, for an apparatus 
for preventing and even rendering impossible, the bursting of 
boilers of both high and low pressure. 15 years. 

*— Callier, Emmanuel, tinman and lamp ihanufacturer, Paris, 
for a lamp socket, with double air holes, or current of air. 
5 years. 

— Sterlin, Louis, Charles, ironmonger, Paris, for a new kind of 
lock. 10 years. 

— Sainte, Chapelle, Jean Eaptiste, Francois Pascal, Paris, for 
an hydraulic apparatus, called a trombe d'Eau, 10 years. 

— Delarue, Jean Baptiste Edouard, Caen, for a syringe, a 
ressorts, with springs. 10 years. 

— 'Richefew and Fleschelle, bakers, Paris, for a kneading ma- 
chine. 15 years. 

— Lauglais Quignolot, purse manufacturer, Paris, for a new 
stitch in making purses, called the Point de tulle or point a 
jour^ made by a machine. 5 years. 

— Best, Constance, Paris, for an hydraulic engine. 15 years. 

— Sterling Jeune, Francois, locksmith and mechanic, Bordeaux, 
for an improved locomotive power, applicable to navigation. 
15 y^ars. 

— Hermann Stinnes, miller, Strasbourg, for a peculiar method 
of cutting the grooves in millstones, from the quarries of 
Anderuach. 15 years. 

— Serbat, Louis, chemist, Paris, for improvements in charcoal 
for sugar refiners. 15 years. 

— Francfort, The^phile, Daviil, Paris for a method of 
flatting a mixture of brass and pewter, or bronze, and of em- 
ploying sheets of bronze f<»r sheathing ships. 16 years. 

-T- Robert Alexis, coach builder, Paris, for a system of stage 
coaches, called articulers, 15 years. 

— Coffin, Francois, mechanic, Boston, for a machine and the 
application of cutting instruments, called helicoideSy for re- 
moving from the skius of ai.inials the hair or fur for hat mak- 
ing. 10 years. 

— Messrs Payen, Lecerf, and Didier, chemists, Greuelle, near 
Paris, for a new method of making animal black. 10 years. 

— Mailer, Guillaume, Paris, f(»r an instrument, called a cos- 
mosphere, 10 years. 

— 'Court^t, Auguste, mechanic, Lyon, for a new method of 
glossing silks, stuffs, &c. called crepage velu, 10 years. 

— '.Gougeon, Jacques C^sar, bleacher, St. Didier, for a covered 
drying machine, for bleaching linen. 10 years. 

— Rotch, Benjamin, Paris, for an economical method of 
making soap. 10 years. 

— Lnp6, Pierre Auguste, Paris, for a method of restoring to 

Vol. V. — Skcond Srribs. R r 
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anitnal black which has been used in refining sugar iti ori' 
ginal qualities. 10 years. 

— Nepveu, Augusta Nicolas, bookseller, Paris, for a pano- 
rama, called the panorama de snton. 5 years. 

— Mijevro Verger, Jean Baptiste, physician, Marseille, for i 
process to he used instead of nut ^lls in dying. 5 years. 

— Thomas. Aug'iistin, Joseph Fortiince, horee hair stuff manfl 
factnrer, Paris, for a method of taking rused velvet dr&wingl 
ou horse hair stuffs, and Btraw. 6 years. 

— Piugret, Joseph Amoot, engraver, Paris, for a die, 
of several pieces of steel. 5 years, 

— Langrenez, Augnatine Louis, piano-forte maker, Paris, 1 
improvement in pianos, fi year.s, 

— Chevalier Curt, Esprit, artificer iu fireworks, Paris, ; 
portable cast iron furnace. 5 years. 

— Messrs, Edward aud Affre, Bordeaux, for a soap ( 
Savon de Cachemire. 5 years. 

— Paque, Jaques Francois, Etienne, apothecary, Orleans, for a 
method of keeping dry the teats of cows destined to rearing 
infants artificially, 6 years. 

— Tremhlot, Joseph Thomas, Paris, for a machine for making 
brass capsules in one piece, and several at once, for priming 
detonating guns, &c. 5 years. 

— Conty, Alexandre, roiljer. La Haye Descartes, for a new _ 
hopper for flour mills. 5 years. 

— Bowin, Jean, mechanic, St. Etienue, for u mechanioij 
batten for making ribbons. 5 years. 

— Anjard, Etienne, Paris, for a complete artificial hcad-drea 
which may be kept on b; means of springs and pins. 

— Roth, Louis, Paris, for a process and apparatus for p 
paring syrups without loss. 15 years. 

— Josselin, Jeau, /alien, laceman, for improvements in carBB| 
by means of which thev may be Uccd or unlaced at pleaailf 
without aid. S years, 

— Piomiier, coke manufacturer, Paris, for a process far {>Rpll 
ing the stone for making plaster of Paris, by meass 1 
hydrogen gas, and other improvements. 15 years. 

— Lflhore, Jean, Baptists, Paris, for a mechanical knea 
m&chiue, called fjiihoridee. 10 years. 

— Gny, Brothers, Pierre Gabriel and Juan Pierre Ansali^ 
Paris, foramachinc for making bread. IS years. 

— Monet, tten6, Paris, for an apparatus and process i 
making coke, preparing plaster of Paris, and making a 
black and glass. 13 years. 

— Lasgnseix, Elicnne, engineer, Paris, for divers mecbanici 
kneading troughs. 10 years. 
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TsAipillsUi Paris, foi' a inethud of public advevtisemeiits, by 
s of frames, Sic. &c. 10 years. 
• Newhaus Maison Neuvr, Paris, for a meutiaiiieal apparatus 
for the use of bakers, called the Petrieseur Automate. 13 
years. 

— Ferry, Jean Nicholas, mecbaiiic, Paris, for improvemeots in 
the Qtiinienz portable scales. 5 years. 

— Ferraud, Pierre, Paris, for a Diei'haDical kneading machine. 

— Messrs. Barth, Hardy, aud Faveera, Paris, for a combina- 
tion of springs, adapted to carriages, elastic beds, &c. 10 

— Beoard, Nicholas Etienne, Paris, for au apparatus for eva- 
porating liquids by steam. 5 years. 

— Messrs. Biaiie and Conville, Paris, for a method of raising 
or lowering water by means of steam engines, &c. li years. 

— Blanchard Just. Louis, colour manufacture!', Paris, for a 
yellow, red, aud brown colour, to replace those of Italy. 10 

— Boutigny, Antoine, apothecary, for a syringe, called 
plongeante. 5 years. 

— Collier, John, engineer, Paris, fur a machine for napping 
cloth. 5 yearii. 

— Messrs. Drefon, Boudon,and Desboides, Paris, for a method 
of carbonizing turf. 5 years. 

— Dumoutier, Bon. Pierre, lime manufacturer, Paetin, for a 
method of curing plaster of Paris with pit-coal. 3 years. 

— Fortiu, Pierre, distiller, Paris, for a digester and furnace, 
called H^draulique, for cooking meat and vegetables. 10 

— Oodin, Jeau. Francois, manufacturer, Sceanx, for a travel- 
ling carriage, called a messagerie economique. 15 years. 

— Gofiriu, Jeune, Pierre, merchant, Nismes, for a distilling 
apparatus. 10 years. 

— Haentzens, merchant, Paris, for a machine called portc- 
encre auxiliare, ou port couleur, for applying ink mechani- 
cally to printing presses, and colour upon stuffs or paper. 
Sec. S years. 

— Joline Dubois, and Co. and Rony, Nantes, for reducing 
ivory black to its original state, after having been used in 
refining, and for carbonizing turf. 10 years. 

— Martin, Emily, Smith, Fourchumbault, for a smelting pro- 
cess. 10 years. 

— Netster, Erneste Augustc, and Fromm, Fr6dferic, Stras- 
bourg, for a tissue made from the stumps of feathers, for 
making hats, necklaces, bracelets, baskets, &c. 5 years. 

B'Meuville, Andi^, Mechauiu, Bordeaux, for a machiue for 
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putting ill niolion a carriage, boat, mill, &c. by ihe force of 
men or horses. 10 years. 

— Kenaitd de Vilbach, Alfotise, Erspst, Bernard, Maximiliati, 
Montpellier, for an iron rail-way. 15 yenis. 

— Messrs. Seguin and Co. engineerE, Lyou, for a ucw indention 
for boilers of steam eoglDes, by means of isolated pipea, 
through which tbc steam is made to eirculate. IS years. 

— Sirot, Soa, nnil maker, Valenciejines, for malving zim: nail) 
by machinery. If) years. 

— Taibol, Pierre Duair^, cloth maniifacturer, Luuviers, for s 
machine called table hydromanoBtatiq'ue aud wano^tatiiiue, 
for a new method of dressiiif; cloth. 5 years. 

— Tellier, Ner6e, goldsmith, Paris, for an improved axle-trep, 
called esaieu Tellier. 10 years. 

— Tezier, Jaqaes Framjois, 8orgnea. fitr s apimiiitg machhic, 
and other improvements. 10 year?. 

— Triaux. Antoine, lamp manufacturer, Orleans, for a new 
syuombra lamp, in which the oil is kept constantly on a level 
with the wick, by means of a piston. Sec. 5 years. 

— Acoard, SlanislHs, Paria, for a machine for making win 
nails and tacks. 15 years, 

— ChaiisBcnot, Jaqnes Bernard, Chnillot, for an apparaM 
against smoking chimneys. 10 years. 

— ChauRsenot, Bernard, engineer and alliette, Paris, for ti 
proveraents in lighting by oil. 10 years. 

— Chretien, Clande, and Soitrd, Louis Charles, silk maautl| 
turers, Lyoo, for a machine for making ribhone, and 1« 
plain stall's. 5 years. 

— Guibal and Ratier, Pans, merchants, for a method of 19 
ducing carst-dionc, or india-rnbher, into threads, 
making; waterproof stuffs thereof. 15 years. 

— Larochc, Philippe, Paris, for an economical cooking ■ 
ratDB, called cuisine des Dames. S years. 

— Morgan, William, London, for improvements 
enjjincs, 15 years. 

— Mulct Louis (leorffe, mechanic, Epinuy, for improremeoti 
in the method of adjusting iron pipes. 10 years. 

— Pwquewr, OnSsiphore, Paris, for improvements in steam 
engines. IS years. 

— Zeler, Potter, Prcs St. Gervais, for imjirovementa ii 
paring plaster of Paris, by means of an oven, called i 
rim. 15 years. 

— Wall, Jaques, Tinman, and Lavoleye, Charles, en^nl 
Paris, for a new level lamp, called lampe CInmique. 

— Demarne, Andre Germain Victor, for improvemenU' J 
(locks and shirt collars. 5 years. 
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% Dacret and Bouvet, Besac^on, for a clock regulator. 5 
years. ' 

— Cbauyin Chabot, Autoine, Emmanuel, Csesar, of Mans, for 
an instrument for instantaneouBly loading fire-arms, called 
cbargeoir acc^l^ro. 10 years. 

— Adam, Gaspar, Zacharie, Montpellier, for a distilling ap- 
paratus. 15 years. 

— Oilleaux Desornieaux, Paris, for a moveable vice, called in 
tbe trade a genou, 6 years. 

^— Pimont, Pierre Prosper, printed calico manufacturer, Dar- 
netal, for a method of preparing dyed or undyed wool for 
spinning, without the aid of oil. 5 years. 



N^UJ Uat^ttt0 ^talttf, 1830. 

To Robert Hicks, of Conduit Street, in the parish of 
Saint George Hanover Square, in the county of Middle* 
sex, surgeon, for his having invented or found out an eco- 
nomical apparatus or 'machine, to be applied in the pro- 
Cess of baking, for the purpose of saving materials. — 
Sealed 26th June, 6 months, for fnrolment. 

To Edward Turner, of Gower Street, in the county of 
Middlesex, M. D. and William Shand, of the Burn, in Kin- 
cairdineshire, in that part of the United Kingdom, called 
Scotland, Esq. for their having invented a new method of 
purifying and whitening sugars, or other saccharine matter. 
26th June, 6 months. 

To Moses Poole,, of Lincoln's Inn, gentleman, in conse- 
quence of a communication made to him by a certain fo- 
reigner residing abroad, for an invention of certain im- 
provements, in the apparatus used for certain processes of 
extracting molasses or syrup from sugar. — 26th June, 6 
months. 

To Samuel Parker, of Argyle Street, Oxford Street, in 
the county of Middlesex, bronzist, in consequence of a 
communication made to him by a certain foreigner resid- 
ing abroad, and improvements made by himself, for an in- 
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veiitioii ofcerlaiu iinpruvenieiita in producing mechaiiictj 
(lo^¥e^ from clicmical agents. — 29th June, 6 months. 

To Samuel Parker, of Argyle Street, Oxford Street, 
in the comily of Middlesex, bronzist, in consequence of a 
communication made to him by a foreigner residirjg' 
abroad, and iraprovements made by hiraaelf, for an inreu- 
*ion of an improved lamp — Isf July, 6 mooths. 

To Richard Roberts, of Manchester, in the county of 
Lancaster, civil engineer, for his having invented or fouad 
out a certain improvement ur certain improvemenlB in the 
machinism employed to render self acting the machines 
known by the names of Mule, Billy, Jenny, Jack frame, or 
Stretching: frame, and all other machines of that eli 
whether the said machines be used to rove slub, or 
cotton, or other fibrous substance^. — 1st July, 6 months.'' 

To John Henry Clive, of Chell House, in the county 
Stafford, Esq. for his having invented certain improvemenli 
in the construction of and machinery for locomotive 
ploughs, harrows, and other machines and carriages. — ist 
July, 6 months. 

To John Harvey Sadler, of Praed Street, Paddin| 
In the county of Middlesex, engineer, for his having' 
vented certain improvements inlooms. — tst July, 6moDl 

To Matthew UzielH, of Clifton Street, Finsbury Squi 
in the county of Middlesex, g-entlemaii, in conseqnenCft| 
a communication made to him by a certain foreigner 
siding abroad, for an invention of improvements 
preparation of certain metallic substances, and the 
cation thereof lo the sheathing ofships and other purpui 
—6th July, 6 mouths. 

To John Surmau, of Hounslow Barracks, in the coi 
of Middlesex, lieutenant and riding master, in the Ti 
Hussars, for his having invented certain impriwemenls 
bits, for horses and other animals. — 6lh July, i moiiti 
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To William Wedd Tuxford, of Boston, in the county 
of Lincoln^ miller, for his having invented a machine or 
apparatus for cleansing or purifying wheat, grain, or other 
substances. — 6th July, 6 months. 

To Edward Cowper, of Streatham Place, in the county 
of Surrey, and Ebenezer Cowper, of Suffolk Street, Pall 
Mall, East, Westminster, in the county of Middlesex, en- 
gineers, for their having invented certain improvements on 
printing machines. — 19th July, 6 months. 

To John Rawe, jun, of Albany Street, Regent Park, in 
the county of Middlesex, (being one of the people called 
Quakers,) and John Boase of the same place, gentleman, 
for their having invented certain improvements, in steam- 
carriages and in boilers, and a method of producing in- 
crease draft. — 19th July, 6 months. 

To Thomas Bulkeley, of Albany Street, Regent Park, 
in the county of Middlesex, M. D. for his having invented 
certain improvements in propelling vessels, which im- 
provements are also applicable to other purposes. — 19th 
July, 6 months. 

To William Taylor, of Wednesbury, in the county of 
Stafford, engineer, for his having invented certain improve- 
n^ents on boilers and apparatus connected therewith, ap- 
plicable to steam engines and other purposes. — 19th July 
6 months. 

To Edward Riley, of Skinner Street, Bishopsgate Street, 
'in the county of Middlesex, brewer, for his having in- 
vented certain improvements in the process and apparatus 
for fermenting malt, and other liquors. — 19th July, 6 
months. 

To George Oldland, of Hillsley, in the parish of 
Hawkesbury, in the county of Gloucester, clothworker, 
for his having invented or found out certain improvements 
in the machinery or apparatus for shearing and dressing 
woollen cloths and other fabrics. — 22nd July, 6 months. 
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ISittmt l^atents* 

To Lbmuel Wellman Wright, of Upper Kennrngton- 
lane, in the county o/ Surry, Engineer, for his having 
invented certain improvements in the combination and 
arrangement of machinery for making metal screws, — 
[Sealed 17th March, 1827.] 

In the fourteenth vol. of our former Series, page 205, we 
noticed the ingeDious machinery which forms the subject 
of this Patent, and intended to have given the details 
more at large in a subsequent report (with a Plate ex« 
hibiting the machinery.) We find, however, that the 
several figures of the drawings accompanying the speci- 
fication are in many parts so extremely minute, as to ren- 
der such reductions of them as would come within the 
compass of our volumes perfectly unintelligible, we can 
therefore only give such a general description of the 
whole as will ^ point out the leading features of the 
invention. 

Vol. v. — Second Siriia. t t 
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The design of this maehitiery is to fonn screws of all 
sizes and kinds, but particularly those with open threads, 
usually known by the naiae of wood screws. The ma- 
chines for making these screws are of two characters. 
The first is for drawing in certain lengths of iron or 
other metallic wire, which, .by a peculiar construc- 
tion of shears, is cut off into suitable lengths for the 
shafts of the intended screws ; and each shaft being 
tightly held between dies, is compressed at the end by a 
powerful punch applied against it, which forces a portion 
of the metal into the die, and forms the perfect head of 
the intended screw. The second construction of machine 
is designed to receive the shafts at the time when tbe 
nicks or slits in the heads are to be cut in each of them 
and in the same machine the thread or worm is produi 
round the shaft, by a turning process. 

Referring to the report above mentioned, in Vol. Xl¥^' 
embracing a more minute detail of the const ruction, we 
give this general outline of the Invention, as a prelude to 
the following Patent, which is a further improvement upon 
the above machinery for making screws. — [Inrolled in the 
Inrolmevt Office, Sept. 1827-] 



em; 



To Lemuel Wellman Wright, of MansJleld-stTee 
Borough Road, in the county of Surry, Engineer 
for his having invented certain improvements in tm 
chinery for making screws, — [Sealed 18th Septemberi 
1828.] 

The invention specitied under this Patent is, as we han 
above slated, for improvements upon the preceding, and 
consists of two separate machines, as in the first instance, 
varied from the former, not in principle, but in such of the _ 
minor details as experiment proved to be necessary, 
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^liich ought to have been added to the former Patent as 
iin pro vem eats essential to Its perfection, without putting- 
the Patentee to the enormous expense of new patents for 
the three kingdoms. This grievance we hope will be cor- 
rected under the proposed revision of our Patent Laws. 

The first part of these improvements is described as a 
machine of nearly similar form and construction to the 
former for cutting off the required lengths of wire, and 
beading the shafts of the intended screws, but dif- 
fering in its detail; the principal features of novelty 
being, 1st, the application of toggle joints acted upon by 
cams fixed upon rotatory shafts above and below, for the 
purpose of forcing forward the punch which compresses 
the end of the shaft into the die for forming the head ; 
and bringing the punch back again ; and at the same time 
feeding in the wire. 2d, the mode of moving the cutter 
for cutting oil' the required length of wire for each shaft ; 
and, 3d, the novel arrangement oC the general detail of 
the parts of the machine. 

Fig. 1, Plate XII, is a side view of the machine, which 
will sufficiently exhibit the operations of the several parts ; 
a, a, a, is the frame work or standards, upon which the 
working parts of the machine are mounted ^ b, is the first 
or driving shaft, on which a rigger is placed, connected 
by a band to any first mover, and communicates with the 
main shaft c, by a wheel and pinion. Upon this main 
shaft c, the main cam d, is fixed; e, is another shaft, 
driven by spur gear from the main shaft c, upon which 
the secondary cam /, is mounted, for raising the toggle 
joints g, g, after they have been depressed by the 
rotation of the main cam d, and have forced forward the 
punch bar h, and punch (, into the cup or die j, where the 
end of the wire shaft is compressed to form the head. 

The wire is brought into the machine from the opposite 
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end by tlie feeding diaps or fingers k, which are con*" 
nected to the punch bar h, by straps I; and as they slide 
backwards and forwards, the same movement is commu- 
Dicated to the feeding' chaps which slide on their sup- 
ports, and are so constructed as to close upon the wire in 
coming towards the inachine, and in returning to open. 
The piece of wire shewn in the chaps is placed on a 
feeding board or table, and held by a pair of spriag 
fingers. 

Supposing the wire to be brought into the dies whi 
have been previously opened, the cam m, on the nu 
shaft as it revolves, forcing the longer end of the levepi 
depresses its shorter end of the lever, and also 1 
piece ^, in ivhich the upper half of the dies 7, are niounti 
and thus closes them, and the wire is by that means hal 
firmly in the dies. 

The rotation of the shaft f, being simultaneous ' 
the main shaft, the double or grooved cam q, q, will rak 
the longer end of the lever r, which has its fulcrum afej 
and depress the shoiter end, and with it the cutter pl« 
and cutter t, shewn by dots ; and as the cutter ] 
the end of the die, it will separate that portion of d 
wire which is to form the shaft held in the die from tf 
length of wire drawn in. The shaft is now ready to 6 
compressed at the end of the punch, for the purpose -^ 
producing the head of the screw. f 

The cutter plate is formed of steel, and has a siiH 
hole through it, into which the end of the wire is fotcM 
the other part of the plate being perfectly flat al 
smooth, forms a bearing for the end of the wire in the di 

The main cam d, having forced down the togg 
joints, as shewn in the figure, the bar will be advance 
and with it the punch, which acting against the end.i 
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iPscrew shaft, will press the wire into the cup of the die, 
and form the head. 

The rotation of all the shafts and cams being contioued, 
the cam d, will pass away from the friction roller in 
the toggle joints, and allow the secondary cam e, now 
to act upon the friction roller, and force up the toggle 
joints into the position shewn by dots, which mopemeut 
will draw back the punch bar, and with it the feeding 
pincera, which now takes hold of another length of wire, 
and brings it into the machine, displacing the previously 
beaded shaPt. 

During the time that the feeding chaps or fingers are 
closing upon the wire, the rotation of the double cam q, 
will have depressed the longer end of the lever, and 
forced up the cutter plate into its former position, that'is 
with the hole opposite tlie end of the die, and the cam 
ffl, on the main shaft, allowing the end of the lever n, to 
drop upon its smaller diameter, it raises the piece p, in 
which the upper half of the dies are mounted. It b 
this movement that releases the shaft from the dies by 
opening them, and allows the next length of wire to be 
introduced by the feeding pincers, which bring another 
length of wire into the dies. As the punch recedes, a pair 
of spring clips or fingers are moved laterally across the 
machine fixed on the sliding bar u, which is put in mo- 
tion by a lever and double cam on the end of the 
main shaft. The screw shaft is taken by these fingers 
to a stationary bearuig in the middle of the machine, 
wliere it is held by a chap and lever, acted upon by a 
small cam on the secondary shaft f, until the next 
movement of the fingers fetch another screw shaft, when 
the fingers leave this screw shaft, and it is then taken hold 
of by another pair, and carried to a second heading die, 
where the headbg of the screw is finished. 

At the second heading die there is a similar armnge- 
ment of nearly all the parts, as in the first ; the samn 
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moremeats htnag required at the second 0| 

the head, excepting the cutting' off of the wire ; and the 

Opening and shutting of the die, which die is made ia one 

piece. 

The straps used in the first operation for bringing in 
the wire, are connected to a sliding rod in the same 
situation as the feeding apparatus, which forces out the 
Borew shaft, after being operated upon by the second 
punch, when it b taken hold of by a third pair of spring 
fingers, and carried to another bearing, where it is held 
hy another lever and chap, acted upon by a cam on the 
secondary shaft. The screw shaft is held in this situation 
for the purpose of bringing' a turning apparatus to act 
upon the head, to remove any roughness or burr on the 
edge of the head, and to render the head truly c 
with the shaft. 

This turning apparatus consists of a cutter mounted d 
a revolving shaft, placed within a tube, to which it is cof 
oected hy a slot and key, so that they may revc^ 
together ; but the shaft has a sliding movement witl( 
the tube, the tube being kept by its bearings in its proM 
situation. Upon this tube is mounted a small riggi 
which receives its motion by a band passing over guidt 
pullies to a large rigger or pulley on the first she 
The end of the revolving shaft projects out of tho tub^ 
and is kept by a helical spring, coiled round it agaial 
the end of a sliding bar, acted upon by the cam i 
secondary shaft ; and on a screw shaft being placed upol 
the bearing, and held by the chaps and lever, the cams 
puah forward the sliding bar, and with it the shaft, carry- 
ing the eutf«r up to the head ofthe screw shaft, 
aa it revolves, cuts away all roughness round the edge^ 
the head. 

After this is completed, the cam allows the slidilj 
bar, and also the shaft and cultertobe drawn away froj 
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die bead, by the helical BprJDg, when the cam on the 
secondary shaft, ceasing to act on the lever which holds 
' the screw during the last operation, the now finished screw 
§faaft is released and allowed to fall dowD below, it hav- 
ing been displaced by the third pair of ^fingers on their 
briogiog another shaft to have a similar operation per- 

■' The second machine by which the notches in fhe heada 
•f tbie Bcrew9 are cut, and the thread or worming formed 
ob tke shaft, is also similar in its principles of action to 
the former machine, but differing^ considerably in the de- 
tail. The leading novelties are, 1st, that the cutter 
wbich forma the notch in the head, has a rising motion at 
the same time that it revolves, passing gradually up, and 
tutting its way to the proper depth through the head as it 
rises, instead of coming into contact with the head in a 
Ime with its centre as in the former machine. 2nd, in dis- 
pensing with the fingers, used in the former machine for 
carrying the screw shafts from one part of the machine to 
another, where the ditFereiit operations of slitting the 
head and cutting the thread, when performed by the 
substitution of a tube, through which the screw shafts ate 
pushed after havu)g been notched in the he&d, and pro- 
jected into a pair of revolving chaps, which hold the shaft 
while the thread or worming is made upon it. 3rd, the 
screw shaft, which has a reciprocating rotatory, ae well as 
an advancing and retiring motion communioated to it 
during the operation 

The reciprocating rotatory motion given to the shaft, is 
by a rack and pinion actuated by a crank and lever, and 
the advancing and retiring motion is effected by a leading 
screw, upon which depends the rake or obliquity of the 
thread of the screw made by this machine. 4lh, the screw- 
ing dies are mounted on levers, on a vertical stationary 
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I^te, and are made to close upon tbe shaft by the poirsr 
of helical springs 

Fig. 2, is a section taken through the centre of the ma- 
chine last alluded to, which will sufficiently show the ar- 
rangements of the parts and their operations ;' a, a, a, a 
the frame and stand, aod upon which all the working parts 
are mounted ; b, is the main shaft, having the cams 
upon it which puttheparts in oppration; c, is the driving and 
erank shaft of the machine, to which the fly wheel, rigsfj 
and band are attached, and this is connected to the 
shaft by a wheel and pinion shewn on the further sidefl 
the machine. 

The screw shafts, previously perfected by the first aU 
scribed machine, are now brought to this, and by the li 
attending it are severally placed in a novel kind of fee 
ing wheel d, whicii has round its periphery a number fl 
teeth like a ratchet wheel, and in each of these teet 
there is a notchorgroove, into which the ends of the screj 
shafts are to be piit, as at 1 , 2, 3, 4, 5, where they are b^ 
by slight springs pressing upon them, as shewn in t 
figure. This feeding wheel is mounted upon a horiztH 
tal shaft, turnings upon hearings, and has also npoi 
ratchet wheel e, having twice as many teeth in its peri- 
phery aa there are notches in the feeding wheel. The 
movement of this ratchet wheel is effected in the follow- 
ing manner : — ^1 

Upon the main shaft b, is fixed the cam /, which a^| 
upon the friction roller, on the end of the weighted lever |^| 
at the other end of this lever there is a spring tt^o^t^l 
which takes into the teeth of the ratchet wheel, andastfiB 
cam y, revolves, it raises the lever and depresses ti^H 
spring tooth, and carries with it one tooth of the ratdf^f 
wheel ; this movement takes place twice during one revdH 
lution of the main shaft and a succession of such movsfl 
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menta, will turn the feeding wheel at intervals, and bftibg 
the several screw shafts into the situation of 4, viz. into 
the mouth of apairoi'holdin^ pincers or chaps g-, previously 
opened to receive them, and also opposite the mouth of 
the stationary tuhe before mentioned. 

When the movement of the feeding wheel has brought 
the screw shaft into this situation, a cam A, on the main 
axle acts on the friction roller at the longer end of the 
lever i, and by depressing this end of the lever, raises the 
shorter end, and with it a pair of toggle joints connected 
thereto, at their central union joint; the ends of which 
toggle pieces are attached by joints to the extremities of 
the legs of the holding pincers, and on the lever rising 
and bringing the toggle pieces straight, the legs of the 
pincers become expanded, and the chaps made to take 
fast hold of the screw shaft, where they confine it, during 
the operation of forming the slit in the head. 

The shaft being held in this position, the cutter _;', is 
made to rise by the cam k, on the main shaft acting upon 
the longer end of the bent lever/; the cutter _;, is 
mounted on a small axle, turning in, bearing in the 
forked or short end of the lever /, and rotatory motion is 
coDUUunicated to it by a band m, passing over a pulley on 
the same axle, and a large rigger or pulley n, on the crank 
shaft c. 

It will be seen that as the cutter rises, it will pass 
through a part of the head, cutting its way and forming 
the slit; and as soon as this is performed, the cam k, 
ceases to act on the lever /, and allows the cutter to he 
pulled down into its former position by the helical 
spring o. 

The operation of slitting the head being completed, the 
holding chapa are allowed to open a little by the smaller 
diameter of the cam A, coming in contact with the friction 

WlO. V. SteotJD SiKIEI T T 
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roller on the end of the lever i, the other end of 
lever with the toggle joints being pulled down by 
spring p. At tliis time a cam q, upon the main shaft pusl 
forward a sliding' bar r, with the punch s, against 
head of the screw shaft, and forces it out through tha 
chaps into the mouth of the tube t, t, in the position of 
the shaft 6, the holding chaps opening more widely aa the 
head of the screw shaft advances towards them. On t 
screw reaching the position of 5, in the tube, it is hi 
there by a pair of spring fingers. 

These movements of the machine continuing aa f 
scribed, the shaft will be pushed forward at intervals. 
additional shafts are introduced into the tube, imti) 
reaches the position of the shaft 16. 

Circumscribing the stationary tube t, I, is the revolvi 
tube n, turning in bearings in the standards, On one c 
of this tube the sliding chaps w, w, are mounted^ 
hold the screw shaft while the worm or thread ia t 
upon its periphery. On the next movement of the a 
chine, the screw shaft will be pushed out of the position! 
in the stationary tube to the position 17, in the mouth 
the chaps w, which are then made to take fast holtfc 
the screw shaft. This is effected by the depression of' 
shorter ends of the levers x, x, which are acted uj 
by the toggle joints y, y, brought into the posit 
shewn in the figure by the movement of the clutch I 
z, s, to which these toggle pieces are jointed. 

The movement of this clutch box z, is e&ected 
another part of the machine not shewn in the figure, 1 
will be understood by the following description: — On 
ends of a forked lever 18, 18, are friction rollers, wo 
iag in the groove of the clutch box ; this levw ' 
horizontally across the machine, and the other i 
of the lever works on a pin as its fulcrum at the side* 
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one of the standards of the machine. To this lever is 
connected one end of a long- sliding bar, extending the 
whole length of the machine, and bent in a semi-circular 
form under the main shaft, so as to allow of two 
small cams, which act upon two friction rollers on the 
side of the batj to revolve freely without touching it. 
One of these friction rollers are placed in front of the 
main shaft, and the other at the back, and as the cams 
revolvcj they alternately push forward the sliding bar, 
and with it the lever y, y , and clutch box z, s, into the 
position shewn in the figure, and close the chaps* upon 
the Bcrew shaft. The other friction roller is for drawing 
back the bar, lever, and clutch box, and opening the 
chaps u), ic. ' 

The screw shaft 17, beiog now firmly held in the chaps, 
we will proceed to describe the operation of cutting the 
worm or thread round the screw shaft. TTie dies or 
stocks 19, which cut or form tlie thread upon the shaft, 
are monnted in legs or levers 20, 20, which more on pins 
in the vertical plate or standard, and are made to close 
upon the screw shaft by the power of a helipal spring 
21, or springs connected to both of the legs, which draw 
them together, closing the screwing dies upon the shaft as 
they form the thread. 

In order to form the thread or worm properly, it is 
necessary to give the shaft a reciprocating rotatory 
motion ; this is done by the crank 22, on the shaft c, 
which is connected by the rod 23, to the lever 24, having 
its fulcrum in the rocking crutch 25, the longer end of 
which lever is connected by a joint to the vertical rack 
26, and this rack takes into a pinion 27, on the revolving 
tube c. This pinion b connected to the tube by a key 
and slot, so as to allow the tube to have a backward and 
forward motion, while the pinion remains confined iu its 
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proper place in gear with the laL'k, by a statiouary bridle 
piece, embracing a groove in the pinion 27. 

It will be seen ihal as the crank revolves, the rack will 
alternately be raised, and depressed, by the lever ; and in 
order that the rack may be kept in gear with the pinion, 
there is a friction roller 28, on the joint of the lever and 
rack, which works in a parallel motion or guides 29, 29, 
the rocking crutch carrying the fulcrum of the lever, 
and acconunodatiog itself to the motion of the crank and 
lever. 

On the end of the rotatory tube the leading screw 30, 
19 fixed, taking into a stationary female screw 31, fixed 
on one of the cross bearers of the machine. Upon this 
screw depends theabackward and forward motion of tbe 
tube, and ihe rake or obliijuity of the thread to be cut 
upon the screw shaft. 

The operation of cutting the thread having been per- 
formed, a cam 32, on the main shaft, depressing" tlis 
longer end of the lever 33, and causes the other end 
be raised, and by means of a pair of toggle joints c( 
nected to this end by a centre sliding piece, to foi 
apart the legs or levers, in which the screwing dies 
mounted, and release tlie now forward screw from 
pressure ; at which moment the clutch box z, is id( 
back in the way before stated, and the screw reU 
from the revolving sliding chaps w, to. 

At this time a pair of carrying fingers 34, fixed on tt&' 
end of a sliding bar, are brought forward by the move- 
ment of a long bar extending from the main shaft ; tlieBft 
fingers are brought in by a helical spring, and ma4e 
lay hold of the now finished screw ; the continued njc 
ment of the main siiaft causes a cam to act or 
long bar, and move it the reverse ffa.y, anj carryi .1 
the fingers, and in them the screw, which as it xepl 
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from the machine, meets with a projecting stud 35, by 
which the screw is forced out of the fingers, and falls 
away below into a basket, placed to receive them. 

The cutting or screwing dies or stocks are to be well 
supplied with anti- attrition liquid from a vessel above, for 
the purpose of keeping the dies cool when cutting the 
thread on the shaft, and which greatly assists the per- ^ , 
formance of this part of the operation. 

The Patentee considers that instead of the last de- . 
scribed machine, it may be desirable, under some circum- 
atancea, to employ machines which perform the operation 
of cutting the thread or worming on the screw shaft only, 
and in that case proposes slitting the heads in a separate 
machine, by which he dispenses with in this machine the 
whole of the parts belonging to the slitting operation, ex- 
cepting a pair of holding chaps at the end of the sta- 
tionary tube, which are necessary to receive the shafts 
from the feeding wheel, and also serve as guides for the 
screw shaft, when forced into the tube by the punch. 

The pair of holding chaps in this machine are two le- 
Ters suspended on a vertical plate, from pins as their ful- 
cruma, and have the holding chaps between them^ which 
ara brought together by a helical spring connected at 
ils ends to the extremities of the levers. As the punch 
adrances to push the screw shaft into the tube or wedge- 
formed piece on the under side of the punch bar, it forces 
apart the legs or levers, and opens the chaps, allowing 
the punch to push the shaft through them into the tube. 
In all other respects, this machine is the same as that last 
mentioned, but of course more simple in its construction. 
The Patentee describes very minutely the detail of the 
fitting up of the several parts of the machine, and parti- 
cularly the mode of mounting the screwing dies on their 
vertical plafe ; these dies may be mounted in their legs or 
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levers ; but he slates in bis specilicatioD that they are 
better fitted into sliding pieces, working in guidea on the 
plate, and connected by pins to the legs of the levers, es 
being more ateady than when fixed to the legs themselvea, 
and that instead of the toggle joints on the end of the 
lever, the screwing dies may be opened by a wedge- 
formed piece on its end, forcing apart the legs and dran- 
ing open the dies. 
[tnroUedin the RolVs Ckajjel Office, March, 1829.] 



To John George, of Chancery Lane, in the county of 
Middlesex, Esq. Barrister at Lav, for his having 
found out or discovered an invention for presertiing 
decked ships or vessels, so as to render them less 
liable to dry rot ; and for preserving goods on board 
suck ships and vessels from damage by Aeaf,— [Sealed 
18th December, 1827.] 

It is considered by the Patentee, that the general cause of 
what is called dry rot in timber arises from .the timbers 
being exposed to verydifferent degrees of temperature act- 
ing upon diS'erent parts of tbeir surfaces at the same time; 
his object, therefore, is to effect a more perfect ventilatioD 
on ship board than the present construction of vessels will 
admit of. 

It is assumed that the confined heat within the vessel 
makes its escape into the colder medium, partly by pass- 
ing through the solid timbers and other wood work, and 
in BO doing produces the approximate, if not the immedi- 
ate cause of decay ; to prevent this the Patentee proposes 
to place a perpendicular, hollow shaft from the lower pari 
of the hull up to the deck, through which cold air is to 
he passed, and collateral tubes are to be branched off 
rom this main tube, extending to different parts of the 
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Tessel, with orifices in thernj furnished with valves for tba 
discharge of the air ; and sliders are to be made within 
the tubes in several places, for contracting the passages 
and regulatings the quantity of air passed. Apertures are 
to be formed in difl'ereot parts of the vessel, to receive 
the cold air, and tubes with valves made to extend there- 
from, for the purpose of carrying off the hot air. 

At the top of the shaft a moveable head is to be attached, 
with shutters capable of opening- to admit the air, and 
that is to be doue on the windward side of the vessel ; but 
the quantity of wind admitted may be regulated by open- 
ing more or less of the shutters both on the windward ttnd 
leeward sides. 

The hot air is to be expelled from the different parts of 
the vessel by the superior pressure of the cold air passed 
down the perpendicular shaft ; and the exit apertures are 
to be closed by very light valves, proposed to be made of 
writing paper. 

These valves are to be ccnstructed by cutting out seve- 
ral circular pieces of paper one smaller than the other, 
and attaching them together, for the purpose of giving 
stiffness, by a pin passed through the centre. 

The mode of ventilation above proposed for the preser- 
vation of timbers from dry rot is also applied to cooling 
the hold of the vessel, in order to prevent the merchandize 
and other goods on board being injured by the confined 
and heated air. It is also proposed to place leather hose, 
with the lower open end in the part or recess of the 
hpldj from whence any confined air or gas is to be drawn ; 
and the reverse end of the hose is to be attached to a 
pump, or some other exhausting apparatus, in order to 
draw the air out. 

Jt appears unnecessary to extend our explanation of this 
'SBtion further, as the Patentee's intention must be 
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perfectly obvious. We regret, however, that we are 
unable to discover any originality of iDTention in this 
mode of ventilating, or ing^enuity of contrivance in adapting' 
it; but we are not prepared to Bay the same of the speci- 
fication, for with such slender materials as those which 
constitute the subject of the patent, it is truly astonishiii^ 
to see with what ingenuity, aided no doubt by study and 
deep legal knowledge, the Patentee has invented and 
brought on to fair parchment no less than a hundred and 
ten Chancery folios of written description, philosophical 
discussion, and legal comment bearing upon this subject, 
which constitute the matter of the elaborate specificatioo 
now before us, — [Inrolled in the Inrolment Office, Jut 
1828,] 

To Charles Brook, of Meltham Mills, near Huddet 
field, in the county of York, Cotton Spinner, for h 
having invented certain improvements in machinery/ 
spinning cotton and other fibrous substances. — [SeaN 
4th June, 1829.] 

The object of this invention is to keep the loose fibres i 
the outside of cotton yarn, or other fibrous materials! 
tended to be spun in a throstle frame, as close as posiifal 
in order to render the yarn or thread when spun smooth 
on its outside. This is purposed to be effected by passing 
the yain over a roller, which is partially immersed in a 
trough of water. 

The new contrivance is shewn in connection with the 
working parts of an ordinary throstle frame, in Plate XIU, 
in which the same letters refer to similar parts of the ma- 
chinery in the several figures, which are thus described by 
the Patentee. 

" Fig. 6, represents a front view of part of an ordi- 
nary spinning frame called a throstle, with my improTe* 
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EDfiDt Bpjjlicd to it. lu this view only part of the machina 
is,8bewD, the remainder being- similar, and the part shewn 
sufficient to explain the action and nature of my invention , 
Fig, 7, is a transverse section of the same machine, 
and fig. 8, a plan of the part shown in fig. 6. 

" In these figures a, reprosents fart and loose pullies, 
which STL' driven by a strap in the ordinary manner ; b, c, 
d, and t, are successive wheels for conveying the motion 
to the wheel /, which is placed on the front roller shaft, 
from which the other rollers receive the differential motion, 
for the purpose of drawing the roving. 

" In fig. 7, these wheels, a, b, c, d, and f, are shewn 
at their pitch lines only ; and my reason for describing 
them here, or inserting them in the drawings, is to shew 
more clearly the exact position or part of the machine at 
which I apply my improvement. 

" Before I proceed to describe the way in which my 
improvement ia effected, I shall state the object and nature 
of the improvement, which consists in producing a much 
smoother thread or yarn than is produced hy the ordinary 
process. This I effect by passing each thread or yarn 
over a revolving cylinder during its passage or transit 
firom (he front or delivering roller to the flyer of the 
bobbin. 

" These revolving cylinders, over which the respective 
ends of thread or yam are passed, are marked g, in ih& 
figures, and will he seen most clearly at fig. 6. The 
cylinders marked g, are supported on an horizontal shaft, 
which receives motion from the front roller shaft by 
means of the spur wheels k, and i, which gear into each 
other, and carry the shaft on which the cylinders g, are 
supported in an opposite direction to the revolution of the 
front roller, as shewn by the arrow in fig. 7. 

" Beneath the cylinder g, is placed a trough k, which 
k. V. Sicona Siiiii. t ■ 
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oontaiDs water, which the cylindeTs are partly immersed 
in, BO th»t by their continuous revolution the upper part 
of their surface over which the thread or yarn pas^^es in its 
passage or transit from the front roller lo the Syer of the 
bohbia !a kept constantly wet, the contiequence of which 
is that tlie motiou of the yarn or thread from the front or 
delivering roller to the bobbin being' opposite to the i£re& 
tioD of revolutiflu of the cylinders marked g, loose fibres, 
which otherwise would stand off, are incorporated into 
the thread or yarn, and the twisting' proceeding- at the 
same time unites them into its substance, instead of altov 
ing them to stand off. 

" On rcfeir'mg to 6g. 7, it will be seen that the 
der g, over which the thread or yarn passes in its p 
from the front or dclirering- roller to the flyer of the 
bobbin, presses the thread or yarn a little out of I 
straight line, which is required to produce the c 
incorporating the loose fibres into the thread or jural 
already described. 

" This pressure is regulated by set screws seeData 
which, being' connected with the st^a or supporto I 
which the sliaft carrying the cylinders g, revolre, cm 
the operator to adjust tbe posi^B of the oylii 
required. 

" At the back of the cylinders g, and immediate 
beneath the froot roller is placed a revolving shaft I, 
which also receives motion from the front roller by meaiH 
of ^ur wheels. This stiaft /, extends the whole length 
of the drawing rollers, and is covered with woolleo cloth, 
for the purpose of taking up any ends of yarn tvbich a 
break. Thus, supposing any one of the ends of y 
thread to break between the front roller and the fa 
the roving which would continue to bo d 
boat roller would necesiiarily fail on the covered ■ 
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and adheriDg to the woollen surface, be wound or taken 
vp by itB revolution, and thereby be prevented from inter- 
feriDg' with any other part of the machioe. 

" Thb shaft I, and its property of taking up any broken 
enda that may occur, 1 name as a useful apphcaliun, but 
do not in any way claim it as part of my invention. 

" Having described my improvement in machinery for 
spinning cotton and other fibrous substances, I declare 
that I do not claim any of the well-known portions or 
ports of the machine hereinbofore described, such parts 
having been named to make the description and nature of 
my invention more clear; but I do claim that arrange- 
ment of parts described at the letters g-, h, t, k, and m, 
which consists of a revolving cylinder or cyliodera intro- 
duced between the front or delivering rollers, and the cop 
or bobbin of a spinning machine, for the purpose of 
pressing against the thread or yam, which, in conjunction 
with the water received on to its surface from the trough k, 
below, produces the effect already described. 

" And I further declare, that my improvements may be 
nodified and varied by driving the cylinders g, in an 
opposite direction, or from other parts of the machine than 
(hat from which 1 have driven them, as well as by the 
application of bands and puliies instead of wheels, for the 
purpose of revolving the cylinders, all which well-known 
modifications and variations, together with the proportions 
of the dliferent parts, as well as the material to be used in 
constructing those parts, may be attained with facility by 
any person of competent skill, and fit to be intrusted with 
the direction and construction of machinery of this and a 
like description. — [Inrolled in ike Inrolment Office, 
1829.] 




To Lambert Dexter, of King's Arms Yard, Coleman- 
street, in Ike city of London, Esq. in consequence of 
a communication made to him by a certain foreigner 
residing abroad, for an invention of certain improve' 
ments in machinery for the purpose of spinning wool, 
cotton and other fibrous substances. — [Sealed L6th 
June, 1827.] 



These improvements consist in the adaptatioa of a pec 
liar construDtiou of tlyers to a spiDuiog' tnachtue, by vvluM 
the threads or yarns are wound upon the bobbins ; and a 
in the introduction of rollers^ which piuch the threads a 
hold theiu while they are twisted and wound. 

The specification does not explain the invention is v 
clear terms ; but we have endeavoured to supply the defect^ 
from our own knowledge of the invention, occasioually 
introducing the Patentee's owu words, which are merely 
descriptions of the several figures, as represented J 
Plate Xin. 

Figures 1, 2, and 5, are vertical elevations, shewing ^ 
improvements adapted to the spinning frame. Fig. i 
a vertical section of the improved part detached j i 
fig, 4, is a horizontal representation of the upper partd 
fig, 3 ; both of these last-mentioned figures being driii 
upon a scale three limes the size of the former: 
similar letters of reference pointing out the same psLi 
the machinery in all the figures. 

In fig. 1, A, is the driving rigger of the machiuei'. j 
which the moving power is applied hy an endless str(l|i^ 
and B, is the loose rigger on the same axis, to carry t^ 
endless strap when the machinery is required to be at rest. 

0, is a toothed wheel, fixed on tie horizontal axle of &, 
to drive the toothed wheel D, which is fixed at the end oi 
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aaother horizontal axle, extending across the machine, 
faaring a bevil wheel E, and a worm a, at its other end. 
The wheel E, drives a similar bevil wheel, fixed at the 
lower end of an oblique axle f, which has another bevil 
wheel at its upper end, intended to drive the wheel o, 
fixed at the end of tJie axle of the metal rollers H, 

Bearing upon the rollers h, are the other metal rollers i, 
covered with leather, which turn in open bearings, and 
ace pressed down by the springs K, screwed on the top of 
the cast iron frame l. The supports of the rollers u, & i, 
are fixed to the top of the frame l, by the screws M. 

N, and o, are two horizontal cast iron rails, reaching 
from one end of the machine to the other. The ends of 
these rails arc fixed by screws to the end frames l, and to 
them are attached the upper and lower carriages p. & (j. 

The worm a, at the extremity of the axis of the be?il 
wheel E, drives the worm wheel fixed to the upper end of 
the oblique axle R, which axle having a bevil wheel at its 
lower end, drives the wheel s, on the horizontal axle T, 

On the axle T, the heart-shaped cams or excentrics u, 
are fixed, which act against the extremities of the levers v, 
turning upon fulcrums w, at each end of the machine. 
The other extremities of these levers v, raise the horizontal 
sliding rail x, which is guided in its ascent and descent by 
rods Y, moving in guides fixed at each end of the machin^ 
to the frames l. This movement of the rail x, is for the 
purpose of raising and lowering tlie spindles &, which slide 
through the puUies e, and carry the bobbins c. 

An endless line d, passes round a pulley fixed on the 
axle of C, for the purpose of driving the pulley e, and 
with it the twisting flyer /', f, which are connected to- 
gether by a small pin ; both e, andy, turn round on a ver- 
tical cannon or pipe fixed in the arm Q. Another endless 
Kne i, passes round a pulley fixed in the axle of d, for 
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the purpose of driving the pulley k, aud the drawing ttfv 
m, which are made to revolve together by means of a con- 
necting pui ; these turn on pipes or cannons at the extre- 
mities of p. 

Connected to each of the drawing flyers m, there are 
two horizontal metalrollersn, and o, the former of which is 
covered with leather, the latter plain or fluted; their 
bearings are in the frame m, and their contact is adjusted 
by a spring g. 

A worm wheel p, is Rxed on the axle of o, aod as thii 
wheel is carried round by the revolution of the flyer, its 
teeth tako into the inner edge of a concave worm, or 
spirally twisted ring r, held by a stem *, which stem is 
screwed into the frame of the machine. 

The obhquities of the spiral edge or concave worm within 
which the frame m, with its rollers revolves, must be 
adapted to the number of teeth in the worm wheel^; and 
for the purpose of varying the obliquity of the concave 
worm, the block t, may be made of any required thick- 
ness, and the edges brought closer together by a screw. 

The wheel p, escapes one tooth at every revolution of 
the drawing flyer m, by which means the rollers wi, and o, 
are made to revolve, and the fibrous substance is diawD 
forward and held between the two rollers, while it is 
' twisted by the rotation of the flyer m. 

The Patentee says, " this is a new and most important 
part of the machinery. The fibrous substance to be spun, 
wool for instance, in first to be passed between the feed- 
ing or drawing rollers a, i, then between the roller^ B, 0, 
in the drawing flyer m, and afterwarcb through the top of 
the twisting flyer/', through the loops A, h, fixed toy, and 
lastly is to be attached to the bobbin c ; the wheel o, 
being twice the diameter of the wheel c, causes the draw- 
ing flyer m, to revolve with less than half the velocity of 
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the twiBting flyer /', which is necessary, in grder to give 
sufficieat twist to the thread or yarn w. 

" These rotative velocities of the flyers will require 
varying for different fibrous substances, and according' to 
the views and intentions of the manufacturer. The action 
of the heart-shaped oxcentric u, on one end of the lever 
V, causes the bobbin c, to rise and fall in such a way as 
to wind up the thread or yarn upon it in a regular and 
advantageous manner. 

" The spindle 6, does not revolve, being fitted tight 
into a round hole in the brass step on tlie moveable rail x ; 
the thread or yarn is wound upon the bobbin c, su£Gcir- 
entlytight, in consequence of the friction betweenthe bot- 
tom of the bobbin and the brass collar which is fixed on 
the spindle. 

" Fig. 5, represents another method of moving the 
rail X, and the spindles b, for the purpose of windingcops 
or bobhiufl'ready for use in weavers' shuttles ; 3:, is a spiral 
cam wheel with its teeth downward fixed on a vertical 
axle 2, on which is also fixed the worm wheel y, driven 
by the worm z, which said worm may be placed on the 
middle of the length of the horizontal axle of the wheel, 
instead of using the heart-shaped excentric u ; Sj is a lever 
of which there are two alike, one near each end of the ma- 
ohiae connected together by a horizontal rail, which has 
in the middle of its length a tongue 5, hearing always 
against the teeth of the wheel x ; the fulcrum of the two 
levers is at 4 ; a line 6, passes over a fixed pulley 7, and 
has one end fastened to the long arm of the lever 3, and 
the other end fastened to the rail ^. 

" The rise of the teeth of the wheel x, and the relative 
lengths of the arms of the said levers are so proportioned 
as to raise the bobbin 0, just the height required. The 
V«ight 10, suspended from each lever is a counterpoise to 
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the rail k, sad its cord, and is to be sufficiently heavj to 
make the tongue 5, always bear against the wheel x, 

"To use this patentmachinery in combination with any 
other machines now employed in preparing fibrous sub- 
stances for spinning, all that is necessary is to bring the 
said substance from such preparing machine to a pair of 
horizontal rollers similar to h, i, placed at any convenient 
distance above the drawing flyer m. 

" I do not claim as new in this kingdomj any parts of 
the machinery herein specified, taken separately, but I 
claim the specified machinery as a whole, as a new and 
raluable combination not hitherto known, and used in 
this kingdom for the specified purpose." 

\lnrolled in the Inrolment Office, December, 1827.] 



To John Marshall, of Southampton-street, Strand, h 
the county of Middlesex, Tea-dealer, for his new in- 
vented method of preparing or making an extract 
from cocoa, which he demominales Marshall's Ext 
of Cocoa.— [Sealed 10th December, 1829.] 

This is a mode of preparing cocoa differing from that com- 
moidy practised, but how far the product is better than the 
usually prepared cocoa (called Patent), of the shops, we 
arc unable to state, as the present Patentee has not set 
out in his specification the particular advantages of hi 
improvement, nor in the particular features of doV4 
which he proposes to claim. 

The method of preparing-, and the proportions of 
materials are these : — Take about one pound of ooco£i 
either the Caraccas or Trinidad Nut is to be preferred, 
and having ground if, mix it with about a gallon of pure 
water. Let them boil together for the space of about 
one hour, and after skimming off the oil and scum rcry 
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strainer of fine wires or 
ips or extraneous matters 



rpletely. pass it through 
hor&e hair, to prevent any lu 
from remaining^ in it. 

This liquor, which is a strong decoction of cocoa, ^ 
now to be placed in an open disb or shallow vessel, in^j 
mersed in a steam or hot water bath, not over a rap^ 
firCj for Uie purpose of eaasing the watery parts to evapo- 
rate rapidly, without exposing the cocoa to the risk of 
iburniug to the vessel ^ during this part of the process the 
extaract is to be kept in continual agitation, which will pre- 
vent it from coagulating, and when the heat has evapo- 
rated the liquor to the cousistency of treacle, it may be 
considered to be sufficiently reduced, and after being al- 
lowed to cool, may be secured in bottles, and sealed up 
Trom the air, and will keep good and ready for use for 
any length of time. — [InroUed in the Inrolment Office, 
Febmary, 1830.] 



To Richard Green, of Blackwall, in the county of 
Middlesex, Ship-builder, for his having invented cer- 
tain improvements in the construction of main-mastt. 
" —[Sealed 5th February, 1829.] 

-lilits invention applies to the construction of that descrip. 
^MDa of masts for ehips, which are composed of several 
pieces of timber combined together, called made masts, 
MO distinction from solid masts, and the peculiar method 
,«f' putting these pieces together, constitutes the subject of 
toepatent which is described as follows :— 
»v. \plate Xn. Fig, 3, represents my invention as applied 
tio'joining the butts of two pieces, a, 6, of square bauJk 
rtnber, ■ such as is used in forming the larger sized ni&de- 
masts; e, ia a square tennou, formed on the piece b, of . 
the length of six or eight inches and four inches square, 
and fitting into a corresponding mortice cut in the end of 
Vor,. v.- 
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piece a, b, so as to be flush with their surfaces ; there is 
a corresponding wroug-ht iron brace at the opposite side 
of the pieces a, b, and the two braces are bolted through 
the timber to each other. 

It will be observed, that the brace is wider at the two 
ends rr, than it is in the middle, thus forming' a double 
dovetail ; the ends rr, are also thicker than the rest of the 
brace, forming the shoulder on the under side, and 
sequently let deeper into the wood. 

Fig, 4, is a side elevation of the said brace, drawn 
larger scale, in order to shew more clearly the increi 
thickness of the ends rr ; fig. 5, is a plan of the said brace j 
and it will be observed, that the width of the metal ii 
increased at every bolt hole, and at the joining' of 
butts. Fig. 6, is a transverse section of fig, 3. 

The butts of the pieces of square timber axe 
secured, first taking care to pay their ends with coal 
or any such mixture, and introducing a piece of 
between the two, well soaked in the same compositi 

The core or spindle of this mast is to be made of on*.' 
four square pieces, according to the diameter of the 
and the several pieces to be connected round it 
dowels or coakes being introduced between all the 
faces four feet apart, three inches in diameter, and 
one inch and a half into each piece. A bolt of one inoh 
in diameter is to driven through all the pieces at every 
other dowel in each surface, thus preventmg tlie dowf 
from canting and the mast from twisting in the bi 
up of the yards. The mast is then rounded and tapi 
from the heel and head, and hoops are drifted on, taldi 
care that each butt shall be covered with a hoop. Where 
drift hoop cannot be nsed, clasp or wedge hoops should 
be substiliited. 

It will be understood that no two butts or joints tniq 
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^in the same transverse section, they must be so shifted 
as to have a hoop between each. 

Fig. 7, is a transverse section of a mast composed of 
four three-sided pieces of timber ; the section is supposed 
to be juat at the butt of the piece ; d, represents the 
square mortice to receive a square tennon before meii- 
tioned. 

It will be evident that when the pieces of timber of this 
shape are used to form the mast, the two braces, which 
must in this case be placed as shewn in fig. 7, cannot be 
bolted through to each other, and wood or coach screws 
(as they are termed) therefore, only must be used to hold 
them in their places, as shewn by the dotted lines. 

Pig. 8, is a perspective view of the piece d, united after 
the manner of my invention to the piece f. The upper 
end of the piece d, is prepared to receive other similar 
braces, and g, is a square tennon as before alluded to. 
It will be seen by this figure that the three-sided pieces 
are connected together by dowels or coakes, three feet 
apart, three inches in diameter, and go one inch and a 
half into each piece, and may be bolted together if 
necessary, and hooped with drift or clasp hoops as in the 
larger masts, taking care to cover the butts with a hoop 
as before stated, which butts should be about ten feet 
apart, thus having three hoops between each. — [Inrolled 
in the Inrolment Office, April, 1829.] 



COCHRANE AND GALLOWAY v. BRAITHWAITE 
AND ERICSSON. 

An alleged infringement by Messrs. Braithwaite and Erics- 
son of the Patent right of Messrs. Cochrane and Gallo- 
way having been the subject of some recent discussion 
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ill the n^ourt of Chancery, and which invention being, aa 
wo hear, about to be brought before tlie Judges, we bave 
tonsidered a report of the principles of the iDvention 
would be acceptable to out readers ; the date of Ui 
Patent (1818) being antecedent to tlie commencement 
our Journal, und 'he speoification therefore not preyioui 
noticed by us. The invention of Messrs. Braithwaite ai 
Ericsson, which constitutes the subject of the alleg) 
infringement, will be found in Vol. IV. of our Secoj 
Series, page 188. The follovring is an extract from ti 
specification of the Patent granted to 

To Sir Thomas Cochrane, Knt. and Alexander Ga 
LOWAV, Engineer, for the working or making a mam 
facture, being a machine or machines for removtt 
the inconvenience of smoke or gases ge^ierated 
stoves, furnaces or fire places, by the ignition < 
combustion of coals j or other inflammable substancej 
and in certain cases for directing the heat and app^ 
ing suck smoke or gases to various useful purpose 
which will be of great public utility. — [Sealed 4i 
May, 1818.] 

" Our said invention consists of making and forming" 
machine or machines for the heating of boilers, and OH 
be denominated improved air-tight stoves, furnaceSf ' 
fire-places, into which coals or other combustible and il 
flammable substaHces shall be used to generate and eta 
vey heat, by the ignition and combustion of coal or othi 
tit substance ; and which air-tight stoves, furnaces, 1 
fire-places lutiM. be composed and formed of any suitab 
materials, and wilh means which will permit the entratM 
and prevent the escape of any atmospheric air or g;aB in 
or from such alove, furnace, or fire-place, but at the sttm 
lion or situations formed for the introduction and exit( 
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such air or gas ; by means of pumps, ralves, or other 
luitable machinery, which shall be capable of supplying 
any such stoves, furnaces, or fire-places, with any re- 
quired quantity of atmospheric air, to keep up the ignition 
of any fuel or combustible substance; and at the same 
time to force out of any such stove, furnace, or fire-place, 
any smoke or gas so generated against any required re- 
sistance or pressure. 

■' Our invention is of a three-fold character — the first 
part of it is for removing the inconvenience of smoke or 
gases generated in stoves, furnaces, or fire-places, by the 
ignition or combustion of coals or other inflammable sub- 
stances; the second part is in certain cases for directing 
the heat so generated ; and the third part is for applying 
such smoke or gas to various useful purposes hereafter 
to be explained. 

" These said branches or parts of our invention may be 
applied collectively, or so much of them as may be 
required, under a great variety of modifications, which 
will he familiar to any competent workman constructing: 
such works. 

" Id Plate XII, figs. 9, and 10, are views of machines 
for forming air-tight stoves, furnaces, or fire-places, for 
heating boilers for generating steam, with the apparatus 
for blowing in compressed air into the fire-place, and for 
condensing and dissipating, and thereby removing, the 
inconvenience and annoyance of smoke and gases ge- 
nerated in any air-tight stove, furnace, or fire-place, but 
without applying such smoke or gas to any useful object, 
and which are applicable to any land situation, but of 
Bucb dimensions and modifications as may best suit the 
particular convenience of the employment and place to 
jj^ich they are to be applied. 

AAAA, show an air-tight, horizontal, and vertical 
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stove, furnace or fire-place, with its fiues to heat a 

for generating steam, or for suoh other purposes to which 

it may be found convenient to apply the action of heat. 

B, is the pipe throug^h which a supply of atmospheric air 
is conveyed by means of a pump or pumps, or other 
instrument for forcing air into the fire-place to keep up 
the combustion of any fuel previously ignited. In the 
pipe B, is contained a metal valve, which shuts against 
its 8eat by the pressure of the smoke from the fire, and 
opens by the force of the atmospheric air conveyed from 
the pump or other proper instrument employed to blow in 
the air. 

" The pipe B, may either discharge its supplies of air 
by being introduced under or upon the ignited fuel of 
the horizontal fire, or be conveyed into any coDvenient 
part of the vertical fire-place ; or if more than one pump 
is employed for this purpose, then the air may be blown 
into both fires at once, as circumstances may point out. 

C, is the plate or valve by which the smoke, gas, and 
heated air are compressed, according to the pressure 
placed on such plate or valve either by any weight Of 
Jluid, or by any other known means of producing any 
required resistance. The opening or rising from its seat 
of the valve or plate c, allows the escape of the smoke, 
gas, and heated air, when the inflammable parts of the 
smoke shall have been subjected to any required degree 
of exhaustion, according to the resistance made to their 
escape. 

" The reservoir or vessel d, receives and encloses the 
end of the pipe which forms the seat of the valve c, and 
is made to contain the required quantity of mater that 
shall be sufficient to perform the double object of con- 
fining the smoke until it is deprived by the action of the 
fire of any required quantity of its combustible pro- 
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&-*icJ ; and in its exit and passage through the water 
it is cleansed of some of its mucilaginous properties, 
and in such a purified state it may either be collected for 
any useful object, or it may be allowed to escape into 
the atmoBphere without creating the inconvenieoce and 
Bunoyance geuerally experienced from the exit of foul 
smoke from any ordinary chimney, particularly from 
those chimneys employed for the use of steam engines. 

E, is the iron door to shut otf the fire, and the ash pit o. 

F, is the metal chamber which encloses the fire-doors E, 
and the ash pit o, and which must be made perfectly air- 
tight when its cover i, is shut into its mouth H. 

This mouth, or curved ori6ce, in the chamber f, fur- 
nishes, wheD it its open, an introduction to the doors of 
the fire and ash-pit. The spherical cover i, must be fitted 
and ground correctly air-tight into the mouth of the 
chamber F, and which ia kept in that state by the pressure 
of the screw ,t, and by which means the atmospheric air 
is prevented entering into the fire or the ash pit, throug'h 
the door e. The smoke, gas, or heated air, are equally 
secured from escaping through the doors of the fire and 
ash pit. 

K, is the iron bridge which swings on its pivots, and 
which is connected to the chamber F, and into which the 
screw J, works by its lever, l, and by a few turns of which 
screw the cover i, is permitted to move out of the way 
of the orifice or mouth of the chamber, and thereby 
gives a free entrance into it when required. 

*' M, M, are metal tubes of sufficient length to prevent 
the action of the fire from injuring the strong glass or 
glasses that is to be fixed in them for viewing the fire, and 
of such a diameter as will afford a general survey of ibe 
fire; these tubes, with their glasses, must be made li 
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tight, and fixed securely in the spherical cover, ij oppo- 
flite the apertures made in the fire-doors to view the fire. 
"'^ " N, is an iron rake, with a shifting handle, and aroHer 
o'r feet placed at the bottom to prevent the teeth of the 
Take from falling entirely out of the fire bars, although it 
is desirable that they should be as low as possible - aod It 
is necessary, when this rake is not in use, that it should be 
Itept in the recess made for it in the ash-pit at d, aod 
which is introduced into the ash pit Ibr distributing die 
firo, and for clearing the bars on which the fire is placed; 
which rake moves in a hall and socket stuffing box, o, in- 
serted in the cover i. By this means the firo is raked 
without opening the cover, and without sustaining any 
loss of the compressed air with which the fire and astpit 
IS supplied. 

" p, is a metallic magazine placed at the top of the 
vertical fire, and surrounded with a case or reservoir for 
Tiolding of water to keep the reservoir from becoming 
too warm, and from which the boiler may he supplied 
with warm water as fast as the reservoir is fed with cold 
Water, and which magazine p, may be made to contaJD 
any required supply of unignited fuel, and which magazine 
must be made air-tight in all its parts. 

" 0, is the frame or mouth of the magazine thri 
which the fuel is to be conveyed into the interior ol 
^') is the air-tight cover or plate, which by the p 
"ine screw s, working through the swinging IJnSgJ 
■forces down the cover R. 

"*'** Near the bottom of the magazine P, is placed a' 
tfV'door V, with an axle through or across its centfe^S 
ml banner of a throttle- valve of a steam-eugincas-l 
^ie8& the axle of the vale or door; one-half of whicB 
valve or door will rest, when closed, on the lower part of 
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the seat ww, while the other half of the valve or door 
rests OD the upper part of the seat. 

" The form of the valve-at-at as shown at ww, will be 
found to be very convenient, as by its aogiilar shape no 
coals or other fuel will lay upon it to obstruct the shut- 
ting of the valve or door Vj which is performed by the 
motion of a handl*^. 

" The object of this valve or door is not only to shut 
off the unignited fuel from the vertical fire, but to allow 
the magazine, P, to be replenished with fuel as often as 
required without permitting any considerable escape of 
smoke, gas, or heated air ; and when the cover R, is 
closed or shut, then the valve v, may bo opened when- 
ever the fire shall require any additional supply of fuel; 
and when it is bo opened, the cover B, must completely 
prevent the escape of any smoke, gas, or heated air, 
through the magazine p. 

" Y, is a chimney of any required height, issuing from 
tbe top of the boiler, and in connexion with the flue with 
ita cover z; its screw e, the bridge y, in which the screw 
works, and the lever g, by which it is moved. This 
chimney may be used for carrying off the smoke when the 
fire is first lighted, and when the valve or cover i, ia 
opeoed to admit freely and copiously the atmospheric air 
under the fire. 

" When the stove, furnace, or fire-place of the boiler 
is so used then it is a fire on the common principle, and 
when used in that state it forms no part of our invention ; 
but when the covers and valves i, and z, wilh either the 
cover B, or the valve V, are shut by any sufficient ma- 
cfaiiiery, and rendered air-tight in those parts, and a full 
soppty of atmospheric air forced into the fire at the place 
or places assigned for its entrancv, th^ri suvb a change 
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and combination in the machinery puts this part of Ui^ 
principle of our invention in full force. 

" A lire-place and its apparatus, thus arranged, wjj 
produce not only a saving- of fuel, by extracting a greptf 
quantity of combustible material from the fuel, but ^^ 
(Iin?ct the heat to the object of its application more effl 
tually than hitherto done, and will at the same time, lemoi 
the inconvenience and annoyance Euslained from the isa 
of large quantities of foul smoke as at present experi^ 
from ordinary fires and chimneys employed for the,t}j 
iug of boilers. 

Figure 10, shews a view of a boiler, flues, &c. simit^J 
the boiler, flues, &c. shown in figure 9, but fltte^U 
ship or vessel, and from which the smoke, gas, and I^e^ 
air are permitted to escape for dissipation throggiv,]lj 
side of such ship or vessel into the water, at such a ,d^ 
from the surface as may be necessary. The smok^id 
or horizontal chimney b, leading from the boiler ^,,.& 
tains the valve c, which opens by the pressure, o^J 
smoke, and is shut by that of the water. The pipQj 
chimney u, is surrounded, and the valvo c, gua.rdejL 
the metal case or pipe dd, which connects to the bo^ 
and is made water-tight and of such dimensions eis qh 
contain a sufBcient quantity of water to keep the case 
pipe DD, so cool as not to injure the timber of the vei 
with which it comes immediately iu contact. The pr\ 
sure on the vnlcc c, is regvlated by its area, aUd | 
height of the ea^ternal column of water bearing ort'^ 
valve, and according to which jjressure must be the f&. 
of the compressed atmospheric air, necessary tofee^l 
fire in uhich the smoke is generated. 

Another feature of novelty proposed in the '^^et t 
of the specifications is to conduct the heated air otj 
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ftron^hP^e into the box of the paddle wheel, for the 
purpose of assisting in propelling the vessel, but we 
Wfisia^^'lihi^^iB are some practised obj tactions to the em- 
ilc^rttieiits of this contrivance, and as it does not bear 
tq){5n the parts said to be infringed, we have omitted it. 

Trtie abstract parts, or the combinations of machinery, 
Ijy' which we construct our air-tight stoves, furnaces, or 
fl^ie places, we do not claim, but as they are necessary as 
ibeatis, to effect the object of our invention : these 
dUjects tnay aUo be effected and produced by other 
abstract parts and combinations of machinery, not.ex- 
j^lalned or described either in this specification, or in the 
dr^HVings annexed; but yet such alterations may be made 
embracing the principles of our invention that may be a 
dStferent modification of them, and yet be substantially 
Ji' Aeir eflfects and principles our invention ; which is for 
tfre •woi'king or makhig a manufacture, being a machine 
ol* taiacliines for removins: the inconvenience of smoke or 
gises generated in stoves, furnaces, or fire-places, by the 
I'gditibn or combustion of coals or other inflammable 
s(il)si:'anced ; and in certain cases for directing the heat, 
alia' a|)piyirig such smoke or gases to various useful 
j^ll^lfoses.— 7nro//ed, Nov, 1818. 






T^^ ^9^N Yates of Hyde, in the county of Chester, 
^^\f^a^igorj/rinter, for his invention of a method or pro- 
^r^({'^fif of giving a metallic surface to cotton, silk, linen, 
.y:^^^ o/Aer/a6nc^.— [Sealed 26th January, 1830.] 

This invention is a method or process by which a very 

beautiful ' metallic surface can be given to cotton, silk, 
tt I 'ij 111'*'*. • 

liri^n, or other fabrics, to be used in printed furniture, 
hangings for the walls of rooms, and various other pur- 
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poses. The effect produced by the different coloun 
printed figures on the metallic surface is very beautij 
The following description will explain this method ( 
effecting the same : — 

SPECIFICATION. 
" My said invention consists in applying a metallic sur- 
face to cotton, linen, silk, and other fabrics, by reducing 
the metal or metals employed to a stale of powder, after- 
wards mixing that powder with some farinaceous paste or 
Other mucilaginous or cohesive substance, suoh as ^IneuAr 
gum, to cause it to adhere to the clotli or fabric to which 
it is to, be applied, and by subjecting the cloth to which 
the powder has been applied to a high degree of frictioQi 
in order to produce the bright or burnished appearance, of 
metal at much less expense than has been hitherto 
effected. And in further compliance with the said pro- 
viso, I, the said John Yates, do hereby declare, that the 
manner in which my said invention is to be performed 
IB set forth in the following description, that is to si 
the metal I commonly use is tin, as combining < 
neas with brilliancy, and I dissolve it by means of a 
bath, in pure muriatic acid, of the specific gravity i 
1.160, or thereabouts, until the quantify of acid used is 
saturated with the tin, which is always known when any 
portion of the latter continues in the vessel undissoliil 
by the acid. This solution so prepared and ready for u 
I keep carefully made up in bottles to prevent its abaoi 
ing oxygen ; I then employ a vessel of wood, about 1 
feet long, three feet wide, and one foot deep, along whJi 
I place lengthwise an iron centre, which runs on its own 
axis, and having supporters on which centre I frame a 
cylinder of hoops of zinc or spelter, running the whole 
length of the vessel, each hoop being fourteen to twei 
inches in diameter, about five or six inches wide, and a 
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or two thick ; the cylinder is ao placed as to < tun «l3oat 
half an inch deep in the liquor used, I tlienfill the t^esBfl 
with pure cold water, and the solution of tin before mKB- 
tioned, in the proportion of one part of jhe so^titioDi>to 
ten parls of water, and the cylinder is made to revolvo 
slowly by the application of any moving power, so 'ds con- 
tinually to present a fre§h surface to the liquor lit' 'ttte 
Teasel. This process is continued, the tin 'ftpp^a^g 
reformed or revived on the whole surface of thy'^y^fiffPr, 
by the comhination of the zinc of thfi eylbider 'ttrfh''1fte 
oxyg-pn of the tin previously dissolTed in the iiquoi*; fiBd 
consequent precipitation or revival uf the tin, aCcol-diHg 
to a principle well known and acted upon in chemiijAl 
mnnufac lories. The tin so reformed or revived is care- 
fully scraped off by a wooden or metallic instrument info 
another vessel in which it is washed with clear wateri in 
order to deprive it of every impurity, the water being 
changed or renewed until it becomes tasteless. 

" The metal after being subjected to this washing "Is 
taken out and ground between two flat pieces of wotWim- 
til it will pass through a fine brass wire sieve ; it is'tfifti 
boiled several hours in water, and is afterwards put up^n 
Hakes or filters of cloth in a stove to dry ; when dry it 'is 
again passed through a fine brass sieve, and again boTIAI 
in water for about four hours; after it has undergone YHe 
second boiling I add to the water in which the metal con- 
tinued after the second boihng a little dilulod iitiinfitlc 
acid in order to take away any oxidalioli of tho molfll, 
which might have occurred during the operations iibovo 
described, or any remaining impurity. It is then ajCaln 
washed in cold water, until tho water becomes tnstuh*^&, 
and being then tak>in out, dried as hcforL', and again pasdeU 
througha fine brass wire sieve, it is fit for use in lht!-ilWtt 
stage of uiy profen*. '■'■'■" 
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ftife^bttoiie Sidiior^ilrij'faWtc'oFrilirffLe6m|io^ea'yf<iittoi',' 
HHfeh'i'or Bilk, either sepEtfafely oi'- ctimbiiiet!; I jiroceetl'Bi 
fdlldfcS'; my cloth beibg Bconred, biearte'dV bleatfhi'd, 'or 
dyed as may be required, I p&ss it through a frit^tioti oV 
ctt'trifnon fcalender to give file fabric a firm, and strtootTi 
ftfcW I then by means of a macliine or Mock or bi-iisH, 
any of which may be used for this purpose, lay en a uni- 
form covering of starch or paste of sufficient consistencry 
to work easily ; the starch which I use for the piirpost, 
being- made by dissolving- about one pound and S half of 
starch in one gallon of water ; a covering or coat of the 
dry metallic powder is then carefully laid on the surface 
with a Goft brush, and the cloth is afterwards dried. In 
some cases, I prefer drying the piece after ihe starch m 
paste has been laid on, and afterwards wetting it again 
with cold water, by a brush on the face, or I immerse ihe 
piece upon which the starch or paste has been laid and 
dried in water, and after the immersion I pass it through 
padding- rollers, so as to leave it uniformly wet. I then 
apply the metallic powder in the manner before mentioned : 
when perfectly dry the piece must be well brushed with a 
hard brush, to take off all the powder which does ndt 
firmly adhere. I then pass the cloth through a frnkio 
calender of the ordinary description employed' in gla^ 
caHcoes, or I pass it over second hand cards as h^r^lnal 
described, or I glaze it by hand. 

"The pieces when thus finished may' haT^ fl^l'^H.^ 
boased upon them, or may be printed with cildWS, o| 
vATTHish may be employed to give various hu^s'to'^'rfft'' 
ra-elallic face, or a watered effect may be givdn'fo'l 
fabric. To produce the latter effect, 1 pass 
tlirough the calender, ^hJch for that puTp6se iri 
tine cotton or linen cloth wrapped round oiie'riflliS 1 
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liudera before the operatign. lu order to cover part only 
of any piece of cloth or other fabric with a raetatlic 
surface, I pass the piece through a common or friction 
calender, iu order to make the face fina and smooth to 
the touch, I then apply starch or paste, by means of a 
machine, or block, or brush over those parts of the fabric 
ou which the figure is required, 1 then carefully apply 
the metallic powder with a soft brush, whilst the im- 
pression is wel as before described until the piece is. 
fioished. The cloth is afterwards dried and brushed weU 
ifith a hard. brush, in order to remove all the superfluous. 
pj^ivder that may attach to the piece. After this opeTa>- 
tjg^ t|je piece must be passed through a slig'htly heated 
f^^ctioo calender, or may be glazed by hand so as to 
(>au30 ,the raising or burnishing of the metallic surface 
i^egyired. 

f' In ordprt<i produce the effect ofmattedor.deadsilver^ 
l,ii^e use qf old steel cards (which have been pre- 
V^pusly used for carding cotton) which I so fix upon a 
board,' or in a frame, or iu a roller, as that the piece of 
cipth or other fabric may be drawn against them the 
smooth way of the card until the metallic surface assumes 
a, dead or matted appearance. 

" In order to apply my invention to yarns or thread in the 
skein or hank, or in the warp, the same process must be 
gone through as is hereinbefore described witli respect to 
piece goods, taking care to use starch thinner in point of 
consistency Thestarch which I use for this purpose is made 
by disolving about one pound of starch to one gallon of 
w^^er ; care must also be taken that the threads be kept 
sufficiently separate and distinct, so as to admit of the 
metallic powder reaching and covering every part of the 
thread. The dreeing machine commonly used by power 
loom lyt'ayers^aasWierH very well for that, purpose. 
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In applying my invention to paper, 1 use the aata$ 
process as is done in piece goods, except that when 
again wet the starch or paste which has been suffered Iff' 
dry on the paper, I do it in all cnses by applying water 
by means of a brush as before described, and not by im- 
mersion in water. The starch used being- of the cunsistencf 
produced by ditisolvine;- iibout one pound and a halfot 
starch in one gallon of water. In applying my inven(i< 
to leather the process is the same as is hereinbefon 
described with respect to piece goods, except that P 
commonly use glue as the adhesive substance for fixbg' 
the powder firmly upon the leather, dissolving about four 
pouuds of glue in one gallon of water, and the glue being' 
used when quite hot, the powder being applied eidief 
immediately after Uie glue is put on or after the glue b&ti 
dried, and being again wetted in tho manner before 
tioned, in describing the process of applying the powder- 
by means of starch to fabrics of cotton, linen, or sillt.- 
The friction necessary to give the bright orburmBhej 
appearance may be applied by hand according to th< 
nature of VYork required to be done. To produce thi 
appearance of matted or dead silver, second hand carffi 
may be employed as before described. Leather, wbi<j 
has been curried and polished as for sale, is the best fdl 
the purposes aforesaid. 

" Although I have in the previous description stated th< 
size of the vessel and the description aud slrength of acis 
I use, and also that I prefer starch as the adhesive aiifc^ 
stance for attaching the powder to cotton, linen, or silkj 
either separately or mixed, or in yams, or in the piece, 
to paper. I declare that the vessels in which the metalf ' 
are revived or reformed may be adapted in point of sicA' 
to the extent of the production required, and as tin w 
soluble by all or most of the mineral, and some of lb4 
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vegetable acid, that any of such acids may be used for 
dissolving the metal, although I prefer and use the mu- 
riatic acid, and I further declare that the strength of the 
acids and solutions employed may be varied, modified, 
and reduced according to the quantity of precipitate or 
revived metal required. And I also use starch in prefer- 
ence to other mucilaginous or cohesive substance, as being 
more easily reduced to the consistency required by the 
nature of the work to he performed. And I declare that 
I do not claim as my invention either the solution of the 
tin or metal employed by means of muriatic or other acid, 
or the reviving or re forming of the tin or other metal, 
that process being well known, or any part of my process 
taken separately, as the various operations, are of eon- 
Btant occurrence, in different manufactories ; but I do 
claim as of my sole invention, the combination and em- 
ployment of the several operations, of reformmg the tin 
or other metals, in a state of fine powder, the application 
of the metal, in that state to the fabric used, and the use 
of a high degree of friction to raise a metallic surface or 
fivure, at a much less expense than has hitherto been ef- 
fected, such a result having been heretofore produced by 
methods in which these combinations have not occurred, 
and I claim such process wlieCher the whole be effected by 
hand or manual labour, or by the use and adaption of 
any machinery to the purpose ; And I further declare 
th*t although I have in the foregoing description exhibited 
my invention of giving a metallic surface to cotton, sillc, 
Irnen, and other fabrics, by the employment of tin only 
yi^Jh^ same process may be used with corresponding 
rissults, whether that metal or silver, lead, bismuth or an-' 
tiinony, either separately or in combination, is or are the 
metal or metals employed. And I therefore claim as my 
invention, the process or method of giving a metallic aur- 
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face to cotton silk, linen, and other fabrics by the appliql 
tion of a metallic powder in manner hereinbefore 6 
pressed whether the metal employed he tin, silver, leg 
bismuth or antimony separately or in combination, i 
where the metal or metals employed is or are first | 
duced to a powder, and where after its application fricfii 
shall be used in raising the metallic 'surface, — [^Inrolti 
inthc Roll's Chapel Offi,ce. July. 1830.] 
SpecificatioD drawn by Mr. Newton. 
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Specification of a patent for a machine for Grinding 
Flax Seed, and other kinds of grain,paints, medievaes, 
and other substances. Granted to AsAHEL CroOI 
and Ezra Brown, Cazenovia, Madison County, 
York, February 4th, 1830. 

On a horizontal shaft two feet six inches, or three fi 
in length, and ten inches from one end of the samBiB 
placed a cast-iron wheel, eighteen inches in diameter, a 
one inch, or more, in thickness ; the flat sides of w 
are turned straight and smooth. Two cast iron wheels I 
cylinders, nine inches in diameter and four inches I 
thickness, the circular surfaces of which i 
straight and smooth, are placed on two shafts, two feet in 
length and near one end of the same. These shafts are 
placed in a horizontal position across, and at right angles 
with, the first mentioned shaft, and from three to four 
inches below the same (measuring from centre to centre) 
one on each side of the flat wheel, and in such a 
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s to bring the Bmooth surfaces of the cylinders in contact 
with the smooth sides of the flat wheel ; the outer ends 
of the cylinders extending as far as the outer extremity 
of the flat wheel al the point where they come in contact. 
The pivots on the' ends of all the shafts run in boxes of 
metal, or other substance, attached to a frame prepared 
for the purpose. 

The perpendicular flat wheel constitutes the principle 
of the improvement in the above machine, by operating* 
between two cylinders or rollers, sirnilar to those here- 
tofore in use. 



This 



Operation. 
lachine is propelled by water, hand, or other 



power, by attaching^ a pulley and strap, or other gear, to 
each shaft. The seed, &c. is fed from above into the 
machine, on each side of the flat wheel) between that and 
the cyhndera. The flat wheel and cylinders are put in 
motion in a direction calculated to draw the feed between 
them ; the flat wheel and cylinders making an equal 
number of revolutions in the same time. For some uses, 
^is machine may be made much smaller than above 
described ; but the flat wheel and cylinders should be 
nearly in the same proportion to each other. 

The principle of this machine in its operation, in its 
improved form, is, it breaks the seed or substance, and 
at the same time, by the raking motion of the flat wheel 
against the cylinders, in consequence of their being 
placed below its centre, it eflTeotually grinds or pul- 
verizes it. 
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(Continued from page 297.) 
Mr. John Faiey, again iralled in ; and examiited. 

What papers have you brought with you i — A list of our J 
of Parliament, and decisions of courta of law, relative to r 
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^ant^by letters patent ; a list of the number of English pitl 
grauted in each year since 1796, with an enutneration of a f 
of the most important onea ; ao edition of the foreign lows 
patents, iu the French language, and tnanuscript translatioi 
which I have made therefrom into English ; viz. of the Ama 
con, the French, the Belgian, the Austrian, and the Spanli 
laws. These are ail the patent laws I have ever heard of exc^ 
the Prussian, and the Russian law, of which last I learni 
something when 1 was in that country a few years ago, hut 
have not got them in writing ; I think I could procure a co; 
before next Session. I hope I shall get official copies in f* 
original languages to compare my translations with them : 
have already obtained some such copies, and am promif 
others; if the Committee wish my translations to be printed, 
will proceed to verify those I can. 

Wliat are you prepared Co deliver in for printing ? — The AnU' 
ricanlawre-tranalatcdinto English from an oflScial French trut- 
slation ; the French law translated into English from the French 
official edition ; the Belgian law translated into English from a 
French edition, not official ; the Austrian laws and the Spanish 
laws translated into English from a French edition, not otBcial.— 
Since I made the tronslations I have obtained an authentic 
American impression of their law, aud also an official copy of 
the Belgian law in Dutch and French ; I will verify the present 
niunascript of my translations by those, and such other official 
crpies of the laws of each country as I can get before the print- 
ing. Of the Austrian and Spanish laws I have not received 
official copies yet; bat I have no reason to doubt the correct- 
ness of the French edition J^rom which I translated. 
[Tlie Witness delivered in the same.j 

(JUr. Farey.) If I may make any remark upon these laws, 
it is, that they are very superior to our system, and will all he 
useful to study as models : not to be adopted exactly for this 
country ; but a selection of some articles (with such modifica- 
tions as our different state of commerce and manafactmen re- 
quire,) would serve as guides for us. 
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'Eegreatdistinctioninourstatccomparedwith that of all other 
countries that I have visited is, the powerful meani of execDtion 
that we possesB ; for mouey, materials, tool 9, 'buildings and work- 
mea are all ready at very short notice to put a new scheme io 
practice. Also the very active spirit of competition aud rivalry 
with which those extensive means are exercised ; the excessive 
rapidity and extensive spread of new ideas, by our periodical 
publicationB ; the facility of personal intercourse by travellinjf 
in public coaches, and by steam ; the very expressive nature of. 
the technical language that is in use amongst all our Brtizans; 
also the established habit that the English have, more than any 
other people, of associating themselves into bodies and societies 
lo act in concert to effect a common object. 

All these clrcumstauccs arc the great means of our national 
productiveness ; but under oor present system of patent laws 
those means are unavailable, and are even rendered inimical to 
the interests of the inventors of new improvements ; because 
those inventors arc bound by law to work in secret, and with 
their own hands, until they get their patents ; and they muat= 
rest all their future claims upon the merit of what they can 
produce wittiin a very short time after bringing out their ideas 
from secrecy, and before the knowledge of the inventiou can be 
so spread, as to bring those national advantages to bear upon it, 
in order to give the invention practibility of execution, and that 
perfection which can only result from practice. 

By the time that the inventor has been thus obliged to fix 
himself definitively, by a specification (in which no amendment 
can be made), all the powerful means of execntion that I have 
alluded to, come into activity to cultivate the new invention if 
it is a good one ; and if in the end it happens that what was 
done privately by the inventor at first, under every disadvan- 
tage, is superseded by what can be done openly afterwards, by 
the united exertions of himself and others in a long course, 
under every advantage, he is condemned to lose his right, aa- 
having failed in law, if not in fact, because whatever he may 
afterwards do, he must be judged by his specification, without 
regard to his subsequent practice. 

In foreign countries the means of execution are so limited 
and communication so slow, that the above circumstances are 
very different ; there, almost every thing depends upon the indi- 
vidual and continued exertions of the inventor, who can derive 
but little aid from others, but in retnrn he is not so liable to be 
superseded afterwards ; he can often attain nearly as much per- 
fection in private as openly ; but that perfection is small, com- 
pared with what we can do here in public. 

The object of our patent law should be, to encourage the 
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inventor to devote all his means to the cultivation of his i 
ideas, and to bring al] those natioDBl means to bear upon them, 
in order to advance them to that point of perfection, when the 
pubJic can take them up, and carry them on with some advan- 
tage ; and the taw should be adapted then to encourage a ircc 
public esercise, with the reservation only, of such a tax upon 
that exercise, as will be enough to reward the inventor, and 
repay the costs of attaining the first degree of perfect! ~ 

terms of a law to fulfil such conditions, must be relative to 
existing state of the public means I have alluded to. 
be farther observed that our advanced state, and facilitiea 
practising new arts, does not dispense with the necessity 
obtaining a constant accession of new iaFcntions to exercise onr 
activity upon. On the contrary we row require new improve- 
ments on our present state, as much as we did formerly to bring 
us to that state. To enable us to get good inventions, all that 
are offered must be allowed a fair and sufficient trial, and we 
must select the good iVom the bad, by trial alone, for tlie best 
judges of these matters cannot determine a priori which 
turn out good, and which will fail. 

Have you any thing else to produce? — I have some 
which I have put down in writing, of opinions I have had 
sion to form at various times, on detached points of patent 
but which were not called for by the questions put to me when 
I was examined before. 

Did you write to Mr. Dyer to request him to attend this 
Committee ? — I did, but he is in ill health, and cannot leave 

Will you allow your letter to be produced ? — I wrote him to 
that effect on the 13th May ; and, with permission, will read ^ 
extract from my letter, with another from his reply, which si 
ports what I have just remarked. 

" It appears to me that there is a fundamental 
" feeling with which courts of justice take up the subject 
" patent rights ; they assume that the patent is given solely 
" a reward for the disclosure of a secret invention that has 
" been concocted by the inventor in private, before he applied 
" for bis patent, and that the right granted by the patent is 
" also conditional on the event, that the secret when disclosed 
" in the specification, shall prove in every respect what the 
" inventor professed it to be, namely, that it was wholly within 
" his own power to have disclosed or concealed it at the date 
" of the patent, and when disclosed in the specification, that it 
" shall, in that state, be new, ingenious and publicly useful. — 
" Upon these premises if the invention becomes 
" the date of the patent, without tlic inventor's at 
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disclosed by the specificatioa, it is not what it ought to be, 
the coiiditioDal patent becomes void, and cannot be made 
good by any aubaoijuent acts whatever. The propriety of 
makiog' a. deficient invention good after it is disclosed is not 
contemplated or provided for, and yet in fact it almost always 
happens, that the inventions which nltimately come to be of 
great public value, were scarcely worth any thiDg, in the 
cmde state in which they emerged from secrecy ; but by the 
sabseqnent appHcation of skill, capital, and by well directed 
exertions of the labour of a number of inferior artisans and 
practicians, the crude inventions are with great time, exer- 
tion and expense, brought to bear to the benefit of tbe com- 
munity. The first inventor is not always a person the best 
qualified to go through all this process of training and esta- 
blishing his own secret production in real use ; but wheuever 
that is the cose, the incompetent inventor would find it to his 
interest to sell his crude ideas to others more qualified to put 
them into successful practice, if such transfer were provided 
for, and encouraged by law. 
" My view of the true policy of a patent law ts very differ- 
ent : I consider that patents ought not merely to be viewed 
in the light of rewards for what has been done in secret be- 
fore the patent is granted, but more particularly as holding 
out an inducement and encouragement for doing what requires 
to be done publicly afterwards ; and insuring a competent 
reward for successful esertior^s iu bringing the invention into 
use, I would consider the granting of a patent to be like 
letting out a branch of uncultivated industry on lease for a 
term of years, to some person who is qualified in talent, 
capital and activity, to work that new branch, and bring it 
to a system fit for common and general use amongst inferior 
people, who would not of themselves have had the necessary 
means of establishing a new and imperfect art, although they 
have every facility for adopting and practising an art pre- 
viously brought to tolerable perfection. In chasing such a 
lessee of the new branch of industry, we must of necessity 
give the preference to him who first becomes a candidate 
for the lease, because it is hts of right ; but if the prospect 
of successful cultivation is so open and good, that several 
competitors would be willing to take the lease, we should 
encourage a transfer of the right of priority to that one who 
is best qualified to work the lease advantageously. There is 
every probability that he who can obtain from the first can- 
didate a cession or assignment of the right of precedency, 
will be better qualified to work the lease than thnt first can- 
didate himself, berausu that coHsion or assignment is in itself 
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" a full acknowledgment of the superior means of tlie assignee. 
" Our present patent law takes quite a different view, and looks 
" with a very jealous eye upon the aaaigneas of inventors ; and 
" in FarliameDt tbcy are not allowed to have the right that i» 
" acknowledged to belong to inventors themselves : this ia par- 
" ticularly observable in the House of Lords, who have a 
"Standing Order (which is in effect a law) that no aBsigner 
" of an inventor shall be allowed to bring in a Bill for an ei- 
"'•Cension of the term of a patent. Hence, if an assignee im 
" worked ever so much upon an invention that he has par- 
" chased, and brought into use for public benefit, he cannot be 
" 'allowed to state his case. 

To this letter I received an answer from IMr. Dyer, dated 
the 29tb of May, in which he Rays, " My owu ideas accoid 
*' entirely with those expressed by you upon the subject of the 
*' proper policy of patent law, and especially with reference I0 
'* the general worthlessuesa of tirst ideas of inventions (wltish 
" is all that can now be secured by patent) unless those 4(9 
" ideas are followed up by cstended experiments, and improve 
" mentB upon the first snggestions. As the law stands boiFj 
" every patentee must endeavour to avoid any alterations and 
" improvements on his ini'ention, however valuable in practice, 
" lest such alterations should vitiate his right under the pa- 
** tent ; and as to taking out a new patent for improvemeute, 
" besides the abjection on account of the heavy expense of such 
" new patent, it would seldom hold good, because such improve- 
" meats are made progressively, and are brought into u^Q fl|f 
" after another, almost imperceptibly, in consequence of /' 
** experiments and alterations made in the course of extent 
" practice; hence such improvements must unavoidably bei 
" known to the people employed thereon, long before a pateiit 
" can be obtained for them, and that previous knowledge, it 
'* seems, would be held fatal to the new patent. Also, the ei- 
" istence of a first patent is often deemed sufficient to avoid i 
" new patent for improvements, although by the same iuventOTi 
*' becanse the first, being for a crude invention, not useful 
" in practice, when executed as described in the specificatioD, 
" that patent fails ; and then the second patent fails on nccoust 
*' of the invention being pnblished by the first. I am soi^ 
'' that my want of health absolutely forbids my going up to 
" attend the Committee." 

Have the goodness to state who Mr, Dyer is ? — Mr. Dyer, 
an American, and the origin of his settling in this fioani 
worthy of notice. A self-acting machine was invented 
thirty years ago, for making wire cards for preparing woo 
cotton; it bended and cat the wires, pricked holes ii 
leather, and inserted the bended teeth into those holes, b' 
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operation, withont Tnaitiial labour ; a patent was taken for the 
inveittion here, by Messrs. Sharp and Whittemore, in 1790- — 
The roachine was very ingenions, and was made to operate with 
rapidity; but the cards produced by it were too coarse and 
imperfect to be nscd with advaDtagc in this country, where the 
art of card-makiug by hand had previously been brought 
to ^eat perfection ; the inventor therefore carried his laachine 
to America, where coarse cards were more in requisition ; and 
as oar laws prohibited the exportation of any of our cards, the 
want of efficient card makers in America rendered a self-acting 
machine of value there, although not very perfect in its opera- 
tion ; he succeeded in America so far as to carry on a trade, 
and by practice improved his machinery, till it supplied the 
American demand very well. Mr. Dyer, who was at that time 
a merchant, became acquainted with the invention, and thinking 
it had attained a state of perfection sufficient to be re-exported 
to England with 'advantage, he purchased the invention, aud 
came over here to take out a patent, when the original patent 
was nearly expired. I prepared the spccificBtion for Mr. Dyer's 
patent, in conjunction with Mr. Nicholson, in 1812, and gave 
him all the assistance in my power towards establishing a ma- 
nnfactory, which he at first intended to begin in London, but 
ultimately began ooe in Manchester. When the cards manu- 
fbctured by this machinery began to be sent out to the cotton 
and woollen mills, they were found still too coarse and imperfect 
for efficient use in England ; and Mr. Dyer, though not origi- 
nally a mechanician, set himself to study the subject, until he 
was able to improve the machinery, and make saleable cards by 
it. His first set of machines were all destroyed by fire, at an 
early period of his settling at Manchester, and he lost much 
property ; but in the end that circumstance insured his success, 
because he made entire new machines, with many improvements 
that he had found out before the fire, but which could not have 
been applied with so much perfection by altering the original 
machines as in making new ones. He was obliged to take ano- 
ther patent for these improvements, and has had other patents 
since, and has established a considerable trade with advantage. 

Do you believe that many useful inventions are lost to the 
public, from the want of security to inventoni, by the preient 
patent laws? — There are many secret inventions of value, 
which it is not the interest of the inventors to disclose under thij 
present system ; but they arc practised in WPcrct, to a very 
limited extent by one individual, no that the public derive only 
a very small benefit from tliom ; and yet the Meorut posseHors 
may be getting more than tboy could got undnr the prctent sys- 
tem of patent law, by pmctialng thn Name Invention genarally 
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and openly, and with extensive benefit to the public. This < 
cumstance deeervca the nttention of the Committee. Many m 
of great talent are so conscious of their superiority, and ba?e jl 
BO generally acknowledged, that they become indifferent to .^' 
small accession of reputation that they could derive from adU 
more inveotions to their list ; hence they cease to he commuii 
cative in cases where it is their interest to keep secrets ; ai 
endeavour to realize the whole profit of a very small extent i 
business, for so long a8 they cao preserve their secret, ratH 
than look to a small share in the profit made by the public a 
a very extensive open practice, for fourteen years tuider,,4 
patent. For instance, Doctor Wollaston had a mode of p 
paring malleable platina, which he practised in secret for a I{ 
time, and only disclosed it on his death bed, and probably v 
imperfectly, Mr. Watt invented and made a machine for e 
cuting sculptures, which he never disclosed ; he shewed me n 
specimens of the performance in ivory and alabaster, in 
and made me a present of one carved by his machine, 
proved that it must have arrived at considerable perfection ; 
died in 1819, and I believe never disclosed that invention a 
further than as the macliine may have explained itself. 

I did business formerly for a very ingenious mechanic atS 
field, named Gilpin, who destroyed himself some years ago jj 
had a machine for nutting the teeth of cog Wheels, and aiiot| 
for making hard steel spindles for cotton spinning. The w(n 
he produced hy them were most excellent ; but he kept f 
means secret, and I do not think they have been practised n' 
any effect since his death. All those inventions ran great.i|| 
of being quite forgotten, and their perfection has really fa 
lost, by the death of the inventors before making complete d 
closures ; also the practice of them was always very i 
limited by the secrecy observed. I am not certain that a |n _ 
law, without any of the objections that I make to the preaa^ n. 
would have induced the diBclosnre of such inventions, bsA n 
tainly would not of others, which arc of such a description t 
it is easy to practise them, and yet preserve secrecy effectually ; 
they are mostly chemical sobjects. Mr. Faraday, of the Royal 
Institution, could I think, give tlis Committee iuforiuation on 
such subjects, which are not in the course of my studies, andj 
only know them incidentally. There is a process of refiu^ 
the raw sulphur or brimstone that comes from abroad, "'^<n 
am told is now practised in secret at a large manufactory 
London, with such success and superiority over thi 
methods, that they have brought neaiOy all that trade into t 
own hands. There is a secret black dye for silk practises 
Lwidon, by Sir Francis Dosanges, which was, I bcltovc, iii f 
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poraession uF his father before him, and has becu preserved 
secret for a great length of time, although it has been practised 
to & large extent; so that they have realised great wealth by it. 
There are numbers of medical secrets which are very much 
boasted of, but as they are out of my line, I can form no opinion 
if they are really of value. I know of one medical secret, 
which is of great importance ; and as its value has happened ac- 
cidentally to come fully to my knowledge, I can speak very posi- 
tively upon it. It is a peculiar medicine and a mode of treatment, 
by which the king's evil or scrophnia, is effectually and certMnly 
cured, so ns never to brenk ont again. My only child was so 
afflicted with scropLula, as to be in danger of becoming blind, 
and crippled in his limbs ; I had the best advice, and followed 
it atrictly, until I found that his case was quite out of the reach 
of any medical assistance in England ; and then I took him to 
France, to try the skill of that school, but it proved no better, 
and J was quite in despair. Hearing of this secret treatment, 
which is practised by a Mrs. Anne Knight, at Dover House, 
hear Arundel, in Sussex, I made very full inquiries into its effi- 
cacy, and found that she possesses a certain specific for all scro- 
phnlous cases which arc not of too long standing. As 1 felt 
very averse to submitting my child to any secret treatment, I 
look great pains ptevioualy to satisfy myself of the results of 
former cases. One was a woman, who had been cured thirty- 
rax years ago by Mrs. Knight's husband, and has never had any 
return or illness ; she has since married, and had two children, 
now grown up, and quite healthy ; one of them has a large 
family, all very healthy children. Another woman was cured 
permanently hy Mrs. Knight about twenty-eight years ago, and 
has since married, and had eleven children, of whom nine are 
living and grown up ; they are all most healthy persons. A 
young man, now twenty-three years of age, was perfectly cured 
when a child of between three and four years old, and has ever 
since been quite strong. A young lady, about twenty-five, 
daughter of a very respectable man in London, was cured thir- 
teen years ago, and has enjoyed very good health ever since. 
A young man was cured about the same time as the last, and is 
now twenty-five, a very fine healthy person. — I visited the 
above individuals, and each one told me of several other cases 
of persons who had been patients of Mrs. Knight's at the same 
time with themselves, and were nil to their knowledge cured 
permanently ; and none could (ell me of any instance of failure 
or relapse. Cases of cures of less standing, but equally certain 
and effectual, were very numerous. The marks and scars that 
I saw on these persons, showed thai they had been severely 
afflicted ; they all stated tbi^t thoy have now very strong health. 
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My child has been under Mrs Knight's treatment more tliaa a 
year, and is now nearly cured, and a Dumber of otiier palienti 
have, to my knowledge, been cured by Mrs. Kuigbt, during tba 
time I bnve aLteDded ber with my cbilU. This valuable seccet 
is ia the sole possession of Mrs. Knight, ivbo ift arrired at aa 
ago wliea she is very likely to die without making any disclo- 
sure ; and nithout the communication of that skill and di.';cri- 
mination which ahe posaesECs (and which 1 believe to he neces- 
sary for the successful practice), the mere diaclosure of the 
secret of the medicines she uses, would be only a part of the 
advantage that would arise from complete instructions being 
given to all medical practitioners, none of whom can now cure 
Bcropbala at all. The secret has been in her family a great 
number of years ; hut she has given it perfection, by finding 
out how to apply the peculiar medicines more successfully thaa 
her predecessors. Mrs. Knight has not communicated it to her 
children, because they have not had a medical education, and 
they would not be allowed to practise by the College of Sur- 
geons. She was herself in practice long before their Act of 
Parliament was passed, or else she would not he allowed by 
law, to do what no physician knows how to do. J would recom- 
mend most strongly to Parliament to direct an inquiry respect- 
ing this secret, that when its value is proved, as I know it ord 
be, a purchase may be made, and all medical men instructed in 
it, for the public benefit. 

It would be a very good measure to reserve a portion of the 
revenue derived from the granting of patents, to accumulate 
and form a fund for the purchase of valuable secret iuventioas, 
like Mrs. Knight's, which are not likely to be disclosed by the 
inducement of any patent law, however complete ; and also to 
reward individuals like Mr. Woolf, whose iuventious have not 
come into use during the terms of their patents, but have after- 
wards become of national importance. 

Would you not, in the latter case, rather recommend an ex- 
tension of the tei'm nf the patent i — Not in all cases. If the 
inventor has brought his invention to such perfeution, that 
others, by merely copying what he has done, can practise it as 
well as himself, it would be best to throw it open. Mr. Woolf 's 
was Huch a case ; the engines made on his system by others, 
since the expiration of his patent, have performed as well as 
those made in the same interval by himself, and have even ob- 
tained a preference in some places; hence the public would 
]>robably have gained nothing by confining it longer in hia 
hands ; but now that be is seen to be left quite unrewarded for 
bis long exertions, the circumstance, added to others of a ' ' 
lar nature, is very discouraging to men capable of tu 
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^mQai* improveraents ; aod I am of opinion that the pabli^ 
would gain, by giving him a handsome reward. Iii other cases, 
where there are not many persons capable of taking up the now 
ssbject, its progress will he greatly promoted by continuing the 
patent, because that compeia the patentee to continue his excr- 
tioiiB to extend the practice. Thai was Mr, Watt's case. If he 
had abandoned his engine to the public at the time his first 
patent would have expired, there was then no other person com- 
petent to go on with it, and give it that additional perfection 
which he attained during the prolongation of the term. No law 
coald be made to distinguish between those cases in which pa- 
tents should be prolonged, and whon rewards should be given 
instead ; but the same discretion that could determine the pro- 
priety of an extension, could also decide between that mode and 
a reward. 

With respect to the invention of Dr. Wollaston, he made it 
ptofitable to himself? — He did, and it in supposed to a very 
considerable amount ; for every one was surprized to find that 
he left so much money at his death. 

He could not have used it exclasively during go many years 
as he did and left it to hia family after his death, if he had 
taken out a patent for it 1 — Certainly not ; and in all such cases 
whore the nature of the invention permits of secrecy being ef- 
fectually preserved, no inducement of patent right will bring 
them forth, even if the right is made ever so secure by law ; 
because the patent would be totally evaded by infringements 
made in secret, and which could never be proved in law. 

Independently of the risk of such secrets being lost altogether, 
it is a great public loss to keep them locked up ; for they can- 
not be extensively practised in secret, and the possessors must 
Ifty a very heavy tax ou the little business they do execute in 
secret, with their own hands ; also, the processes would be 
more likely lo be improved, if they were made publicly known; 
and new applications of the inventions would be made, which 
are not done whilst they are kept secret. Hence I think that 
public purchases of many inventions should always be contem- 
plated, and a fund should be provided for that purpose. There 
are many other inventions where a secure patent-would be pre- 
ferable to attemptiug to preserve secrecy, although a patent, 
under our present law, is not preferable. It is scarcely possible 
to practise some secrets to a profitable extent, for any length 
of time, without losing them in the end; for the precautions 
that must be taken to ensure the secrecy, must tend to cramp 
and limit the exercise of the invention so much, that only a 
eninll proportion of the profit can be realized, that might be 
made by an open use of it, under a patent, if it were secured 
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bylaw and for a longtcmi. Thente<licalepcretof Mis. Klrif 
is an instance of the pemieioas tendency of secrecy : fbr 
though the eeorct has been safely kept in that family for 
gieatcr part of a century, they have taken every posfdl 
precaution, aad by that eare have so limited their practice, 
to have only ^ined a veiy commoD iDaintenance by it ; they 
have refnacd to send out modicineB, for fear of analysis, bnt 
etand by to see them taken ; they have omployed no aseistantB 
to compound the medicines ; and hence ten or a dozen patients 
at a time, are as many as can be treated with success. Mrs. 
Kaight has rarely had bo many as she could have managed, be- 
cause the better class of persons have a great aversion to a secret 
mode of treatment by a womaa, and will not go into the inq^Jj 
riea that I did, as to its merits. Mrs. Knight's family ne 
put the secret into writing, for fear of accident, and hence it 
always been subject to be lost by the endden death of the pos^^ 
sesaor for the time. Hundreds of valuable lives have been lofit 
by the Bcrophula, and tnost excessive misery endured, which 
might have been avoided, if this specific had been made gene- 
rally known to all practitioners thirty years ago ; and probably 
it might be applied to other uses in medicine. 

A process that requires the co-operation of a number of per- 
sons for its performance, and the aid of machinery, would 
almost always be disclosed, if the patent laws were uncxceptii 
able, because it is scarcely possible to keep it long secreti 
Messrs. Darwin, of Sheffield, had a means of making rollers 
steel, for silversmiths' flatting mills, perfectly cylindrical, ai 
with a most exquisite polish, when quite hard ; they had an 
exclusive trade for some years : and also for silversmiths' ham- 
mers aud anvils, of hardened steel, polished ; bnt their secret 
got out, and others now compete with them in some measure. 

A machine was used in secret for many years in London, to 
split hides and skins into two thicknesses, but it became known 
in tJme, and others were constructed ; the secrecy that was 
observed retarded the impiovement of it, and it did not per- 
form very well until it became more known, and then it was 
brought to great perfection. 

Mr. Lowry, the engraver, invented a machine for ruling 
parallel lines, for the shading tints in copper-plnto engraving -, 
and also the use of pointed diamonds for drawing on the cop- 
per ; he used it in secret for years, whereby much of his own 
time ivas taken up, in secretly doing a common operation wilh 
tbe machine, which any careful person conid have done as well 
as himself, thereby applying less of his time to those exquisite 
works of art that none but himself were capable of executing ; 
at length his secret got out, through the workmen they ent''' 
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ployed to make and repair bis apparatus, and other machines 
came into use ; he then set yuung pupils to rule by hia macluoe, 
and allowed thorn to work with diamonds. 

Mr. Boulton invented and established a mint for coining 
money at Soho ; be took a patent for it in 1790, hut afterwards 
he found out and applied a method' of working the coining 
presses hy a steam en^ne, by the interycntion of air pumps, 
appHed to eshauat air from a receiver, and the effort that the 
atmospheric air makes to enter into and refill that exhaustion^, 
is caused to operate upon and impel pistons fitted into cylinders, 
from which the air is drawn away into the exhausted receiver ; 
those pbtons are so applied as to give motion to the coining 

Iiresses. This method has been kept secret to this day in Eng- 
and, although the coining presses worked by it are publicly 
shewn in the Royal Mint. Air. Boulton fitted up a mint for the 
Empress Catharine in Russia, and he sent out another to Den- 
mark, bat the foreigners do not conceal the air -exhausting 
method of working the presses ; I was allowed to take drawings 
df the machinery when I was abroad. It is a very vainable 
invention, which ia capable of many otlier applications. Mr. 
Hague has recently taken a patent for working tilt hammers by 
it ; also cranes for unloading goods ; and that method also sug- 
gested to him the patent machinery that he has made for ex- 
tracting the molasses from sugar, which I mentioned to the 
Committee before. 

Many years ago Mr, Watt invented and applied a small in- 
strument which he called an Indicator, to bis steam engine ; it 
indicates what extent of pleniun and vacuum is alternately 
formed within flic cylinder, ia order to impel the piston when 
the engine is at work. It is of (■ery important use in giving 
engine-makers true knowledge how to make good engines ; and 
it is of very great use to the inventor, jnst as a hydi'ometer is 
to a distiller. He kept it a profound secret for many years, 
and in 1814, when ho publisbod an account of his other inven- 
tions, he gave only an imperfect description of a part of this 
one, without any bint of parts which are esseutial to the suc- 
cessful use. A complete instrument afterwards fell into my 
hands in Bossia, where it had been made by some of the people 
sent from, this coimtry, with Mr. Watt's steam engines. At ray 
return to England 1 made one, and also showed several other 
engineers how to make such for themBelvus ; and since that time 
every one of those persons. baa very greatly improved liis prac- 
tice by the light.it has. enabled him to throw upon an obscure 
part o£ the oporalion of steam in an engine. One person who- 
had made an indicator from a sketch that I drew for biii^ 
since printed a description of it in a public journal. 
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Did Mr. Watt use bis inventisn of a macbine for makiag 
sculptures, as a matter of profit? — No ; but it was obvious (o 
me that be bad attained conmderable perfection in Email works, 
and soft materials; it migbt be sapposed that his motive for 
keeping it secret was that he iatendea to take a patent when he 
had perfected it, but I have beard bim declare, that he had 
suffered so much anxiety and trouble by tbe law suits on his 
patents for the steam engine, that nothing would induce him ever 
to take another patent ; he never made any profit by the ma- 
chine for sculpture. 

Do you conceive that he had brought it to perfection, or that 
he was only making experiments ? — I know he bad obtained a 
certain decree of perfection, for it carved good work in ivory 
and alabaster, and be was striving at more to make it carve 
marble, and hard materials ; be shewed me some first trials in 
stone, but they were not perfect, and lie did not live to com- 
plete a large machine adequate for executing real sculptures in 
marble. Mr. Chantry executed Mr. Watt's bust, whilst he was 
engaged in this inventiouj and could probably give some infor^, 
matiou concerning it. 

So any evils arise in factories from the workmen being 
trusted with secrets which it is in their power to divulge to 
injury of their masters ? — Ves, the evils are excessive, in 
insubordination that they induce ; for such workmen cannot be 
kept In any control, because emissaries from rival mauufactorers 
are always on the watch to seduce them, and they have at all 
times the means (even if they are under bond to continue to 
work for tbe masters) of communicating the secret to rival 
manufacturers, and thus spite their masters, as well aa get 
bribes for themselves. They may safely reveal the secret at 
second hand, and there is no remedy whaterar, because the 
communication from them to an intermediate agent, and then 
from that agent to the rival manufacturer, admits of no proof. 

Are workmen occasionally under bond 1 — In many factories 
where new processes are practised, workmen are under bond to 
work for a master, under fixed conditions, during a certain 
term ; they are considered as grown apprentices. It was more 
the custom formerly than it is now; because it is not 'found to 
answer. I am informed, that if the master reserves the power 
of annulling the bond, it is not legal ; and it is a hazardous 
measure for a master to engage a large number of men, at an 
absolute certainty ; for when trade falls off, be might be ruined, 
if he could not discharge his men. To come under the nature 
of articles of apprenticeship, I believe, tbe bond must bi 
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s keeping the secret a part of the obligacion of the 
bond ? — Yes, in many cases it used to be ; but as it has never 
been well decided whether a condition of that kind can be en- 
forced by law, there is a doubt about it- In France it is a 
positive law in the code, and is constantly acted upon. 

Ib it not attempted to retain secrets by making the persona 
entrasted with them, enter into a bond subject to penalties? — 
It has been attempted, but I believe it has not succeeded ; and 
I know is not commonly done now. The bonds I have knowD, 
are merely that the workman shall continne to work for the 
master daring a certain term, ander the specified conditions of 
hours of labour, and wa^es : but it is of very little avail, for if 
the workman does not like his place, be will remain under the 
bond in the factory, and do all the mischief he can, without 
subjecting himself to the law. I have known magistrates com- 
mit workmen for going away, when under such bonds ; but I 
have no doubt, if application bad been made to the Court of 
Kiug's Bench, it would have been found illegal. 

Where a bond has been given not to divulge a secret, have 
you ever known the penalty recovered ? — Not from any work- 
man: In the case of Smith v. Dickenson, in 1803, (respecting 
whicb, I added a note to my former evidence) damages were 

Do you believe, according to the present state of the law, 
such a penalty could be recovered? — It is generally understood 
among such manufacturers, that penalties could not be reco- 
vered Irom workmen, and hence they do not now insert any in 
the bond ; whilst the woikmen thought it would have any effect, 
it was well to put it in ; but now the workmen do not care for it. 
Is that system very common I — No ; it is only in new trades 
where there are secrets. I have been engaged in works where 
some hundreds of workmen were working under bond, with very 
low wages in the bond ; but they were allowed to get good 
wages by piece-work, if they behaved well, if not, the threat of 
reducing them to bond wages was all the power it gave ; it was 
in the patent net lace mauiLTacture some years ago ; I found the 
TDen were never restrained by the bonds, unless it suited them, 
and then they would have done without ; their average wages 
rose and fell by the piece-work, according to the state of the 
market, like any other trade. They had beea only common 
labourers, and were glad to get into any manufactory, but 
competent workmen would not have entered into a bond for 
low wages, 

' Are you aware that patents have sometimes been supported at 
law, by collusion between the parties ? — Yes, I have known an 
instance ; and there may have been others. It was a case of 
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inirlii^enieut, in irhich the patentee feeling afrnid his patent 
would be set aside, cnmproraised before the trial, and arranged 
that the trial should go on, but that the iofringers should de- 
fend themselves so as to secure a verdict to the patentee, and 
make it appeal' to the pnblic that the patent was good at law. 

The effect of that verdict would be to give the public an idea 
of the validity of the patent having been tried, when in fact it 
never had been fairly tried ? — Yes, it would ; and the condia 
lions of the compromise were, that the infringers should take 
licences at a very high premium, only part of which was paid ; 
and that all parties should make a common purse, to pmsecate 
and prevent any others using tbc patent ; the patentee granting 
no more licences. The patent was thus converted into a close 
monopoly. It would not have been the interest of the patentee 
to have submitted to this, if he could have enforced his patent 
in spite of any one. For if he bad been sure of maintaining' his 
patent, it would have been more to his interest to have granted 
as many licences as he could, and thus made the practice of his 
invention very general ; but under the uncertainty, it was better 
to secure a portion of his patent right by collusion, than to ran 
the risk of losing it altogether by the uncertainty of the law, 

So you think, that in a majority of cases, it is the endeavour 
of the patentee to iford liis specification so as to deceive tbe 
public, and keep back the real method of practising bis. in- 
vention ? — fcertainly that is not the fact, in a majority of cases. 
In my own practice, which is of more tlian twenty years stand- 
ing, and has been tolerably extensive, I am certain tbere hu 
not been one case in a hundred, where the patentee has shotfn 
the least disposition to conceal any thing, or control me- as to 
what I should put into the specification. In general, in addi- 
sion to the most ample communications from themselves, they 
desire me to go, and send my assistants, to inspect, and make 
drawings, and trials of their apparatus or machinery, giving 
orders to their servants for our admission at all times, itf their 
absence, and to answer all our questions; by which means I 
have sometimes acquired a knowledge of particular properties 
and results of the invention, sooner than the inventor himself. 
I have found that a decided majority of patentees desire me to 
specify in such a style of language, and with such drawings, as 
they think will do them most honour in their character of 
inventors. 

Patentees would be very stupid to attempt concealment, for 
such attempts must prove abortive, and would defeat the very 
object they have in taking a patent, for it would certainly ba 
detected by the first infringer who set about practisbg the ill 
Tcntion, and according to the present law, any concealmM 
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would vitiate the patent right ; but that I think impolitic and 
often rery unjust, because unintentional omissions or obscurities 
cannot be distinguished from wilful concealments. The exami- 
nation of the specification which T recommend to be made, be- 
fore it is received for inrolment, ought to detect and prevent any 
attempt to conceal, and would ensure disclosure, if the examiners 
were competent persons. If they were not, or were careless, and 
allowed an obscure specification to pass, there would always be 
a complete remedy by giving the courts of law (or other tribu- 
nal appointed to try patent rights) a power to inquire into the 
sufficiency of the specification, just as they do now ; with only 
this difference, that if they found it defective in description, 
they should order the patentee to bring an amended specifica- 
tion ; but should not set the patent aside for such insufficiency, 
unless the patentee refused to make a new specification to the 
satisfaction of more competent examiners newly appointed for 
that purpose, but still subject to future inquiry into that suf- 
ficiency. 

I have been told that patentees for new medicines commonly 
inrol fictitious specifications, and Iteep bactt the secret of the 
compositions ; but I do not know the fact. Dr. James is said 
to have done so with his fever powder ; if that is true, such 
patents can he of no use but to adorn advertisements with the 
King's arms. If there have been many patentees, who have 
intended concealment, they have not come to me, and I am cer- 
tain they can have been only a small proportion of those who 
have taken patents in the time that I have been in business. 

An examination of the specifications that are on record will, 
I am sure, prove to the satisfaction of any person competent to 
judge of different stiles of composition, that the bulk of those 
in which there is obscurity, have heen written by illiterate per- 
sons, unaccustomed to communicate their ideas. The most sus- 
picious class are those specifications in which the real meaning 
ia buried in a jargon of law phrases, which is better adapted to 
raise quibbles in a court of law, than to insti'nct artists in their 
workshops. It is obvious that such cannot be written by the 
illiterate inventors themselves ; but the attempts to entangle 
infringers by legal subtleties and intricacies, does not answer, 
because the patentees find to their cost, that such puzzling spe- 
cifications will not support the patents in court; they are con- 
tinually set aside. The Judges usually make inquiries of prac- 
tical men, and if those men get bewildered in law phrases, that 
is conclusive against the specification, and it is in vain for in- 
genious counsel to argue, that the words are explicable in law, 
the court will go by fact, that it is not written properly for ar- 
■ ' . [To be continued.] 
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To Jolin Ericsson, of tlie New Road, in the county of Midi 
dlesex, engineer, for his having invented or found out an ii 
proved engine for communicating power for naecbanid 
purposes. — Sealed 24th July, G months, for Inrolment. 

To Abraham Garnett, of Demoiara, Esq. for his having 
invented certain improvements in manufacturing sugar.- 
24th July, 6 months. 

To Samuel Roberts, of Park Grange, near Sheffield, ilT 
mly of York, silver plater, for his having invented 
certain improvements in plating or coating of copper or 
brass, or mixtures of the t^ame, with other metals or materi- 
als, with two metals or substances upon each other; aa 
also a method of making such kind of articles or utensilii 
with the said metal when go plated, as have hitherto been 
made either entirely of silver, or of copper or brass, or 
of a mixture of copper and brass plated or coated with^ 
silver solely. — 26th July, '2 months. S 

To Richard Ibotson, of Poyle, in the parish of StalM 
well, in the county of Middlesex, paper manufacturer, for 
his having found out an improvement or improvements in 
the method or apparatus for separating the knots from 
paper stuif, or pulp used in the manufacture of paper.- 
29th July, 4 months. 

To John Ruthven, of the city of Edinburgh, enginet 
and manufacturer, for hia having invented or found out i 
improved machinery for navigating vessels and propellrti 
of carriages, — 5th August, 6 months. 

To James Down, of Leicester, in the county of Leicei 
ter, surgeon, for his having found cut or invented certa 
improvements in making gas for illumination, and in toj 
apparatus for ihe same. — 5th August, 6 months. 

To John Street, of Clifton, in the county of Gloucestef^ 
. for hia having invented or found out a new mode of 
obtaining a rotatory motion by water, steam or gas, or 
r vapour, being applicable also to the giving blast to 
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funiaces, forges and other purposes, where a constant 
blast is required. — 5th August, 2 months. 

To William Dobree, of Fulham, in the county of Mid- 
dlesex, gentleman, for his having* invented or found out an 
independant safety boat of novel construction. — 5th Aug. 
6 months. 

To WiUiam Lane, of Stockport, in the county of 
Chester, cotton manufacturer, for his having invented or 
found out certain improvements in machines, which are 
commonly known among cotton spinners by the names of 
roving frames, or otherwise called cove frames, or bobbin 
and fly frames, or jack frames. — 5th August, 4 months. 

To Thomas Hancock, of Goswell Mews, Goswell 
Road, in the county of Middlesex, water proof cloth 
manufacturer, for his having diacovered and invented im- 
provements in the manufacture of certain articles of dress 
or wearing apparel, fancy ornaments and figures, rind iD 
the method of rendering certain manufactures and sub- 
stances in a degree or entirely impervious to air and 
water, and of protecting certain manufactureB and sub- 
stances from being injured by air water or moisture.^ 
5th Angust, 2 months. 

To William Mallet, of Marlborough Street, in the city 
of Dublin, in that part of our United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland called Ireland, iron manufacturer, for 
his having invented certain improvements in making or 
constructing certain descriptions of wheel barrows. — 
5th August, 6 months. 

To Charles Shiels, of Liverpool, merchant, in conse- 
quance of a communication made to him by a foreigner 
residing abroad, for certain improvements in the process 
of preparing and cleansing rice. — 5th August, 6 months. 

To John Pearse, of Tavistock, in the county of Devon, 
ironmonger, for his having invented an improved method 
of making and constructing wheels, and in the application 
thereof to carriages. — &th August, 6 months. ^^ 
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To y^Deas Coffey, of the Dock Distillery, Dublin, dis- 
tiller, for his having' invented certain improvements in tbe 
apparatus or machinery used in the process of brewing 
and distilling^. — 5th August, 6 months. ' 

To Marmaduke Robinson, of Great Georg;e Stra^B 
Westminster, navy agent, in consequence of a communi^ 
cation made to him by a certain person residing abroad, 
for certain improvements in the process of making and 
purifying sugars. — 5th August, 6 months. 

To Robert Clough, of Liverpool, ship broker, for his 
having invented an improved supportii^ block, to be used 
in graving docks and for other purposes. — 5th Augual^ j 
6 months. ^fl 

To Sir Charles Webb Dance, of Heartsbourne Man^^ 
Place, in the parish of Bushy, in the county of Hertford, 
knight, lieutenant- colonel, for his having invented certain 
improvements in packing and transporting goods. — 5th 
August, 6 months. 

To Samuel Smith, of Princes Street, Leicester Fields, 
in the parish of St. James, Westminster, in the county of 
Middlesex, gun maker, for his having found out and 
invented a new nipple or touch hole to be applied to fire 
arms, for the purpose of firing' the same by percussion, 
and a new cap or primer for containing the priming, by 
which such fire arms are to be fired. — 9th August, 
2 months. 

To William Palmer, of Wilson Street, Ftnsbury Square> 
in the county of Middlesex, gentleman, for his hoving 
invented improvements in making candles. — lOth August, 
6 months. 

To John Lawrance, of Birmingham, in the county of 
Warwick, silversmith, and William Rudder, of Ege, in the 
county of Gloucester, gentleman, for their having invented 
or found out an improvement in saddles and girths, by an 
apparatus affixed to either of them. — >10l1i Aug. 6 mouths. 
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To Thomas Ford, of CaDDonbuiy Square, Islington, in 
the county of Middlesex, chemist, nephew and successor 
to the late Robert Ford, for his having invented certain 
improvement a in the medicine for the cure of coughs, 
colds, asthmas and consumptions, known by the name of 
" Ford's Balsam of Horehound." — I2th Aug. 2 months. 

To John Knowles, of Farnfaam, in the county of Surry, 
hop planter, for his having found out or invented a certain 
instrument or machine for drawing up hop poles out of the 
ground, previous to picking the hops, and which, by 
drawing the poles perpendicularly, will greatly save them, 
as well as prevent the hops from being bruised, called a 
hop pole drawer by lever and fulcrum. — l3th August, 
2 months. 

To Samuel Roscoe Bakewell, of Whiskin Street, in the 
parish of St. James, Clerkenwell, in the county of Middle- 
sex, brick and stone wure manufacturer, in consequence 
of a communication from certain foreigners residing 
abroad, and subsequent improvements made by himself, 
for an invention of certain improvements in machinery, 
apparatus or implements, to be used in the manufacture of 
bricks, tiles and other articles, to be formed or made of 
clay or other plastic materials, part of which said ma- 
chinery is also applicable to other useful purposes.— 
18th August, 6 months. 

To Matthew Towgood, of Dartford, in the county of 
Kent, paper maker, and Leapridge Smith, of Paternoster 
Row, in the city of London, stationer, for their having 
invented an improved mode of applying size to paper. — 
18th August, 6 months. 

To Major General Joseph Gubbins, of Southampton, in 
the county of Hampshire, for bis having invented certain 
improvements in propelling and giving motion to ma- 
chinery. — 18tb August, 6 months. 
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